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CHAPTER I. 

Course of True Love. 

W E beg the gracious reader to remember that Mr. Philip's 
business at Paris was only with a weekly I^ndon paper as 
yet; and hence that he had on his hands a great deal of leisure. 
He could glance over the .'••tate of Europe; give the late*-! news 
from the salons, imparted to him, 1 do believe, for the most 
part, by some brother hireling scribes; be present at all the 
theatres by deputy; and smash Louis Philippe or Messieurs 
Guizot and Thiers in a few easily turned paragraphs, which cost 
but a very few hours’ laliour to that bold and rapid pen. A 
wholesome though humiliating thought it must be to great and 
learned public writers, that their eloquent sermons are but for the 
day; and that, having read what the philosophers say on Tues¬ 
day or Wednesday, we think about their yesterday's sermons or 
essays no more. A score of years hence, men will read the papers 
Of i86x for the occurrences narrated -births, marriages, bank¬ 
ruptcies, elections, murders, deaths, and so forth; and not for 
the leading articles. “Though there were some of my letters,” 
Mr. Philip would say in after times, “ that 1 fondly fancied the 
world would not willingly let die. I wanted to have them or see 
them reprinted in a volume, but 1 could find no publisher willing 
to undertake the risk. A fond being, who fancies there is genius 
in everything I say or write, would have had me reprint my letters 
to the ^aii Mall OazetU \ but I was too timid, or she, perhaps, 
was lOQ confident. The letters never were republished. Let them 
pass,” They have passed. And he sighs, in mentioning dds 
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circumstfluce; and 1 think tries to persuade himself, rather than 
others, that he is on unrecognised genius. 

“And then, you know," he pleads. *' I was in love, sir, and 
spending all my days at Omphale’s knees. “ 1 didn't do justice 
to my powers. If I had had a daily paper, T still think I might 
have made a good public writer; and that I had the stuff in me 
—the stuff in me, sir! ” 

The truth is, that if he had had a daily paper, and ton times 
as much work as fell to his lot, Mr. Philip would have loimd 
means of pursuing bis inclination, as he ever through life has 
done. The being whom a young man wishes to sec, he sees. 
What business is superior to that of sec'ing her ? "fis a little 
Hellespontine matter keeps TjOander from his Hero ? He would 
die rather than not see her. Had he swum out of that difficulty 
on that stormy night, and carried on a few months later, it might 
have been, “Beloved! my cold and rheumatism are so severe 
that the doctor says I must not think of coUl bathing at night;" 
or ‘ ‘ Dearest! we have a party at tea, and you mustn’t expect 
your ever fond Lambda to-night,” and so forth, and so forth. 
But in the beat of his passion water could not stay him; tempests 
could not frighten him; and in one of them he went down, while 
poor Hero's lamp was twinkling and spending its best flame in 
vain. So Philip came from Scstos to Abydos daily— across one 
of the bridges, and paying a halfpenny toll very likely, and, late 
or early, poor little i'harlotte’s virgin lamps were lighted in her 
eyes and watching for him. 

Philip made many sacrifices, mind you: sacrifices which all 
men are not in the habit of making. When Lord Ringwood was 
in Paris, twice, thrice he refused to dine with his Lordship, until 
that nobleman smelt a rat, as the saying is—and said, “Well, 
youngster, I suppose you are going where there is metal more 
attractive. W^hen you come to twelve lustres, my boy, you'U' 
find vanity and vexation in that sort of thing, and a good dinner 
better, and cheaper, too, than the best of them." And when 
some of Philip's rich college friends met him in his exile, and 
asked him to the “ Rochcr” or the “ Trois Frires," be would 
break away from those banquets : and as for meeting at those 
feasts doubtful companions, whom young men will sometimes 
invite to their entertainments, Philip turned from such with 
scorn and anger. His virtue was loud, and he proclcdmed it 
loudly. He expected little Charlotte to give him credit for It, 
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and told her of his self-denial. And she believed anything he 
said ; and delighted in everything he wrote; and copied out his 
articles for the Pall Mall Gazette ; and treasured his poelns in 
her desk of de^s: and there never was in all Sest6s» in all 
Abydos, in all Eurof>e, in all Asia Minor or Asia Major, such a 
noble creature as Leancler, Hero thought; never, never 1 I 
hope, young ladies, you may all have a 1 ^^ndcr, on his wny to 
the tower where the light of your love is burning r.teprlfu.stlv, I 
hope, young gentlemen, you have each of you a Deacon in sights 
and may meet with no mishap in swimming to it. 

From my previous remarks regarding Mrs. Rayncs, the reader 
has been made aware that the General's wife was no more 
faultless than the rest of her fellow-creatures ; and having already 
candidly informed the public that the writer and his family w'erc 
no favourites of this lady, I have now the pleasing duty of record¬ 
ing my own opinions regarding her. Mrs. General H. was an 
early riser. She was a frugal woman ; fond of her young, or, 
let us say, an.vious to provide for their maintenance ; and here, 
with my best complinjents, 1 think tlie catalogue of her good 
qualities is ended. She had a bad, violent temper; a disagree¬ 
able person, attired in very bad taste; a shrieking voice; ami 
two manatTs, the resfKjcthil and the patronising, which were 
both alike odious. When she oidcred Haynes to marry her, 
gracious powers ! why did he not run away ? Who dared first 
to say that marriages are made in heaven? We know that 
there are not only blunders, but roguery in the marriage office. 
Do not mistakes occur every day, and arc not the wrong ixjoplc 
coupled? Had Heaven anything to do with the bargain by 
which young Miss Blushrose was .sold to cjUI Mr. Hoarfrost? 
Did Heaven order young Miss Tripper to throw over poor Tom 
SlX)oner, and marry the wealthy Mr. Bung? You may as well 
say that horses tire sold in heaven, which, as you know, are 
groomed, are doctored, are chanted on to the market, and 
Warranted by dexterous horse-vendors as possessing every 
quality of blood, pace, temper, age. Against these Mr. Green¬ 
horn ha$ his rem^y sometimes; but against a mother who sells 
you a wsirmnted daughter, what remedy is there? You have 
beeti'jockeyed by false representations into bidding for the 
Cecilia, and the animal is yours for life. She shies, kicks, 
stumbles!, has an infernal temper, is a crib-biter—^and she was 
wairanted to you by her mother as the most perfect good- 

A 2 
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tampered creature, whom the most timid might manage! Ypa 
have bought her. She is yours. Heaven bless you I Take 
her home, and be miserable for the rest of your days. You 
have no redress. You have done the deed. Marriages were 
made io heaven, you know ; and in yours you were as much 
sold as Moses Primrose was when he bought the gross of green 
spectacles. 

1 don’t think poor General Baynes ever had a proper sense of 
his situation, or knew how miserable he ought by rights to have 
been. He was not unchccrftil at times: a silent man. liking 
hi.s rubber and his glass of wine; a very weak person in the 
common affairs of life, as his best friends must own; but. as I 
have heard, a very tiger in action. “I know your opinion of 
the General," Philip used to say to me, in his grandiloquent 
way. “You despise men who don’t bully their wives; you do, 
sir! You think the General weak, I know, I know. Other 
brave men were so about women, as 1 dare say you have heard. 
This man, so weak at home, was mighty on the war-path; and 
in his wigwam are the scalps of countless warriors." 

“ In his wig whatf** say I. The truth is, on his meek head 
the General wore a little curling chestnut top-knot, which looked 
very queer and out of place over that wrinkled and war-worn 
face. 

“If you choose to laugh at your joke, pray do, sa>'S' Phil 
majestically. “ I niake a noble image of a warrior. You prefer 
a barber's pole. Bon ! Pass me the wine. The veteran, whom 
I hope to salute as father ere long—the soldier of twenty battles; 
—who saw my own brave grandfather die at his side~«-die at 
Busaco, by George—^you laugh at on account of his wig. It’s a 
capital joke." And here Phil scowled and slapped the table, 
and passed his hand across his eyes, os though the deaUi of his 
grandfather, which occurred long before Philip was born, caused 
him a very serious pang of grief. Philip's newspaper businees 
brought him to London on occasions. I think it was on on^ of 
these visits that we had our talk about General Baynes.. And it 
was at the same time Philip described the boarding-hoi^ to tts, 
and its inmates, and the landlady, and the doings there. ^ I 

For that struggling landlady, as for all women in distris^< our 
friend had a great sympathy and liking; and\she retjimed 
Philipps kindness by being very good to Madfsmd^^ Char¬ 
lotte, and very forbearing with the Generors wilh and biS; other 
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diUdren. The Appetites of those little ones were the 

temper of Ma(&me la was almost' intolerabhu but 

Charlotte was an angdj. and the General was a muttqp*^ tiwe 
mutton. Her own father had been so. The brave ate often 
muttons at home. I suspect that, though Madame could have 
made but little profit by the General's family, his monthly pay¬ 
ments were very welcome to her meagre little exchequer. '* Ah’l 
if all my locataires were like him 1" sighed the poor lady. 

That Madame Boldero, whom the Gcneraless treats always as 
Honourable, I wish I was as sure of her! And others again!" 

I never kept a boarding-house, but I am sure there must be 
many painful duties attendant on that profession. What can 
you do if a lady or gentleman doesn’t pay his bill ? Turn him 
or her out? Perhaps the very thing that lady or gentleman 
would desire. They go. Those trunks which you have insanely 
detainedj and about which you have made a fight and a scandal, 
do not contain a hundred francs* worth of goods, and your 
debtors never come back again. You do not like to have a row 
in a boarding-house, any more than you would like to have a 
party with scarlet fever in your best bedroom. The scarlet-fever 
party stays, and the other boarders go away. What, you ask, 
do I mean by this mystery? I am sorry to have to give up 
names, and titled names. I am sorry to say the Honourable 
Mr?. Boldero did not pay her bills. She was waiting for re¬ 
mittances, which the Honourable Boldero was dreadfully remiss 
in sending. A dreadful man ! He was still at his Lordship’s at 
Gaberlunsle Castle, shooting the wild deer and hunting the roe. 
And though the Honourable Mrs. B.’s heart was in the High¬ 
lands, of course bow could she join her Highland chief without 
the money to pay Madame? The Highlands, indeed? Gne 
dull day it came out that the Honourable Bolderb was amusing 
. himself in the Highlands of Hesse Homburg; and engaged in 
the dangerous sport which is to be had in the green plains about 
Xx)oh B^en-badenoch! 

»*^I>id you ever hear of such depravity? The woman is a 
desp^^ate and unprincipled adventuress 1 I wonder Madame 
dares to put die and my children and my General down at table 
with su^ people ds those, Philip!" cries Madame la Gdndrale 
** I ide^ those opposite^that woman and her two daugbters« 
who havenV paid Madame a shilling for three months—who 
owte me five hundred ftancs, which she borrowed until next 
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Tuesday, expecting a remittance—-a pretty remittance ind^d 
—from Lord Strongitharm. Xx>rd Stzbngftharm, I dare sayt 
And she^ pretends to be most intimate at the embassy; and 
that she would introduce us there, and at the Tuileries: and 
told me Lady Carterton had the small-ix>x in the house ,* and 
w'hcn 1 said all ours had been vaccinated, and I didn’t mind, 
she fobbed me off with some other excuse; and it's my belief 
the woman’s a humbug. Overhear me! I don’t care if she 
does overhear me. No. You may look as much as you like, 
my Honourable Mrs. Koldero; and 1 don’t care if you do over¬ 
hear me. Ogoosl I Pomdytarc pour Ic Gdndral! How tough 
Madame’s boof is, and it's boof, boof, boof every day, till I’m 
sick of boof. Ogoost! why don’t you attend to ray children ? ” 
And so forth. 

By this report of the worthy woman’s conversation, you will 
see that the friendshii) which had sprung up between the two 
ladies had come to an end, in consequence of painful pecuniary 
disputes between them ; that to keep a boarding-house can’t be 
a very pleasant occupation ; and that even to dine in a boarding¬ 
house must be only bad fun when the company is frightened and 
dull, and when there are two old women at table ready to fling 
the dibhes at each other s fronts. At the period of which 1 now 
write, I promise you, there was very little of the piano-duet busi¬ 
ness going on after dinner. In the first place, everybody knew 
the girls’ pieces; and when they began, Mrs. (general Baynes 
would lift up a voice louder than the jingling old instrument, 
thumped Minna and Brenda ever so loudly. “ Perfect strangers 
to »nc, Mr. Clancy, 1 assure you. Had I known her, you.don^t 
suppose 1 would have lent her the money. Honourable Mrs. 
Bi^dero, indeed I Five weeks she has owed me five hundrerl 
frongs. EJong swor, Monsieur Bidois! Sang song frong pas 
payy encor t Prommy, pas payy 1 ” Fancy, I say, what a dreary 
life that must have been at the select boarding-house, whera these 
two parties were doing battle daily after dinner! Fancy, at the 
select soirees, the General's lady seizing upon one gu^t after 
another, and calling out her wrongs, and pointing to the.Wtong' 
doer; and poor Madame Smolensk, smirking and smiling* and 
flying from one end of the salon to the other, and thanking 
Pivotne for his charming romance, and M. Brumtu' Vsi Ida ad¬ 
mirable performance on the violoncello, and even 
poor Mii^s Bolderos to perform their duet-for-her h^rt liielted 
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towards them. Not ignorant of evil, she had learned to sticcour 
the miserable. She knew what poverty was, and had to coax 
scowling duns, and wheedle vulgar creditors. *' Tenez, ModSteur 
Philippe," she said, "the G^n^rale is loo cruel. Tliere arc 
others here who might complain, and are silent. *’ Philip felt all 
this ; the conduct of his future mother-in-law hllcd him with diS' 
may and horror. And some time after these remarkable circum¬ 
stances, he told me, blushing as he spoke, a humiliating .'jccret. 
" Do you know, sir," says ho, “ that that autumn I made a pretty 
good thing of it with one thing or another, 1 did my work for 
the Pall Mall Gazelle: and Snuth,. of the Daily InlcUigeticer^ 
wanting a month's holiday, gave mo his letter and ten francs a 
day. And at that very time I met Redman, who had owed m* 
twenty pounds ever since we were at college, and who was just 
coming back flush from Homburg, and paid me. Well now. 
Swear you won’t tell. Swear on your faith as a Christian man! 
With this money T went, sir, privily to Mrs. Holdero. I said if 
she would pay the dragon—1 mean Mrs. Baynes—1 would lend 
her the money. And I did lend her the money, and the Boldcro 
never paid back Mrs. Baynes. Don't mention it. Promise rac 
you won't tell Mrs. Baynes. I never expected to get Redman’s 
money, you know, and am no worse off than before. One day 
of the Grandcs E.aus we went to Versailles, 1 think, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Boldcro gave us the slip. She left the poor 
girls behind her in pledge, who, to do them justice, cried and 
were in a dreadful wjiy ; and when Mrs. Raynes, on our return, 
began shrieking about her * sang song frong,’ Madame Smolensk 
fairly lost patience for once, and said, ‘ Mais, madame, vous 
nous fatiguez avec vos cinq cent francs;' on which the other 
muttered something about ‘ Ansolong,' but w'as briskly talmn up 
by her husband, who said, ‘ By George, Eliza, Madame is quite 
right. And I wish the five hundred francs were in the sca."^ ” 
Thus, you understand, if Mrs. General Baynes thought some 
pcc^ewere “stuck-up people," some people can—and hereby 
do by ^ese presents—pay off Mrs. Bjiyncs, by furnishing the 
public with a candid opinion of that lady's morals, nianners, and 
character. How could such a shrewd woman be dazzled so 
repeatedly by ranlis and titles? There used to dine at Madame 
SmoleU^'s boarding-house a certain German baron, with a large 
ring upon a dingy finger, towards whom the lady was 
to cast the eye of favour, and who chose to fall in tovo 
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6er pretty daughter; youAg Mr. Clancy, the Irish poet» 
was also smitten with the charms of the fair young lady, and this 
intrepid mother encouraged both suitors, to the unspeakable 
agonies Philip Firmin, who felt often that whilst he was away 
at his work these inmates of Madame Smolensk's liouse were 
near his charmer—at her side at lunch, ever handing her the cup 
at breakfast, on the watch for her when she walked forth in the 
garden; and 1 take the pangs of jealousy to have formed a part 
of those unspeakable su^erings which Philip said he endured in 
the house whither he came courting. 

Little Charlotte, in one or two of her letters to her friends In 
Queen Square, London, meekly complained of Philip’s tendency 
to jealousy. 

“ Does he think, after knowing him, I can think of these horrid men f ” 
she asked. ** 1 don't understand what Mr. Clancy is talking about, when 
he comes to rac. with his * pomes and potry;' and who can read poetry 
like Philip himself? Then the German baron—who does not call even 
himself baron: it is manuna who will insist upon calling him so~-ha$ 
such very dirty things, and smells of cigars, that 1 dont like to come . 

him. Philip smokes too, but his cigars are quite pleasant. Ah, dear 
friend, how cottidYi^ ever think such men as these were to be put in com¬ 
parison with him 1 And he scold.s so; and .scowls at the poor men in 
the evening when he conics! and his temTOr Is so high 1 Do .say a ward 
to him—quite cautiously and gently, you know—in nK:half of your fondly 
attached and most happy—only he will make me unhappy sometimes ; 
but youll prevent him, won’t you? “ Chaklottu B.” 

1 could fancy Philip hectoring through the part of Othello, 
and his poor young Desdemona not a little frightened at his 
black humours. Such sentiments as Mr. Philip felt strongly, be 
expressed with an uproar. Charlotte’s correspondent, as usual, 
made light of these little domestic confidences and grievances. 

Women doq’t dislike a jciilous scolding,” she said. ** It may 
be rather tiresome, but it is always a compliment. Sonic husbands 
thinl^so well of themselves, that they can’t condescend to be jeal¬ 
ous.” “Yes,” I say, “ women prefer to have tyrants over them. 
A scolding you think is a mark of attention. Hadn’t you^better 
adopt the Russian system at once, and go out and buy. xho a 
whip, and present it to me with a curtsey, and your comphi&etitS; 
and.a meek prayer that 1 should use it?” “Present a 
whip I present you a goose 1 ” says the lady, who 
scolding in oth^ husbands, it seems, but won’t 
from her own. ' . 

Both disputants had set their sentmiental hesto 
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niarringe of this young vnan and this young woman. Little 
Charlotte's heart was so bent on the match, it would treak. 
we fancied, if she were disappointed ; and in her mother's be- 
haviour we felt, from the knowledge we had of the woman’s 
disposition, there w^as a serious cause for alarm. Should a 
better ofifor present itself, Mrs. Ba 3 mes, we feared, would ding 
over poor Philip: or it was in reason and nature, that he would 
come to a quarrel with her. and in the course of the pitched battle 
which must ensue between them, he would fire off expressions 
mortally injurious. Are there not many people, in every one's 
acquaintance, who, as soon as they have made a bargain, repent 
of it? Philip, as “preserver” of General Baynes, in the first 
fervour of family gratitude for that act of self-sacrifice on the 
young man’s part, was very well. But gratitude wears out; or 
suppose a woman says, * ‘ It is my duty to my child to recall my 
word; and not allow her to fling herself away on a beggar.” 
Suppose that you and I, strongly inclined to do a m<»an action, 
get a good, available, and moral motive for it ? I trembled for 
poor Philip’s course of true love, and little (Charlotte’s chances, 
when these surmises crossed my mind. There was a hope still 
in the honour and gratitude of General Baynes, //e would not 
desert his young friend and benefactor. Now General Baynes 
was a brave man of war, and so was John of Marlborough a 
brave man of war; but it is certain that both were afraid of 
their wives. 

We have said by w'hosc invitation and encouragement General 
Baynes was induced to bring his family to the boarding-house 
at Paris ; the instigation, namely, of his friend and companion 
in ai;ms, the gallant Colonel Bunch. When the Baynes family 
arrived, the Bunches were on the steps of Madame’s house, waving 
a welcome to the new-comers. It was, “Here we are, Bunch 
my boy.” “ Glad to see you, Baynes, Right well you're look¬ 
ing, and so’s Mrs. B.” And the General replies, “And so are 
you, Bunch ; and so do^ycu, Mrs. B.” “ How do, boys? How 
d'you do, 'Miss Charlotte ? Come to show the Paris fellows what 
a pretty girl is, hey ? Blooming like a rose, Baynes !" “ I'm 
filing the General,” cries the Colonel to the General’s lady, 
^I's the very image of her mother.” In this case poor 
Cli^btte miist have looked like a yellow rose, for Mrs. Baynes 
.was of a bilious temperament and complexion, whereas Miss 
.Charlotte was as freda pink and white as—what shall \vc say ?—« 
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SIS the very freshest strawberries mingled with the veiy nicest 
cream. 

Tlie two old soldiers were of very great comfort to one another. 
They toddled down to Galignani’s together daily, and read the 
papers there. They went and looked at the reviews in the 
Carrousel, and once or twice to the Champ de Mars;—^recog¬ 
nising here and there the numbers of the regiments against 
which they had been engaged in the famous ancient wars. They 
did not brag in the least about their achievements, they winked 
and understood each other. TTiey got their old uniforms out of 
their old boxes, and took a voiture dc remise, by Jove! and went 
to be presented to Txjuis Philippe. ITicy bought a catalogtie, 
and went to the Iwouvre, and wagged their honest old heads 
before the pictures; and, I dare say, winked and nudged each 
other’s brave old sides at .some of the nymphs in the statue gal¬ 
lery. They went out to Versailles with their families; loyally 
stood treat to the ladies at the restaurateur’s. (Bunch had taken 
down a memorandum in his pocket-book from I^enyon, who had 
been the Duke’s aide-de camp in the last campaign, to “go to 
Beauvillier's," only Beauvillicr’s had been shut up for twenty 
years.) They took their families and Charlotte to the Th^tre 
Franfais, to a tragedy; and they had books: and they said it was 
the most confounded non-sense they ever saw in their lives; and I 
am bound to say that Bunch, in the back of the box snored 
so, that, though in retirement, he created quite a sensation. 
“ Corneal,” he owns, was too much for him: give him Shak- 
speare: give him John Kemble; give him Mrs. Siddons: give 
him Mrs. Jordan. But as for this sort of thing? “ I think our 
play days are over, Baynes,—hey?" And I also beliewi that 
Miss Charlotte Baynes, whose knowledge of the language was 
imperfect as yet, was very much bewildered during the tragedy 
and could give but an imperfect account of it. But then Htilip 
Firmin was in the orchestra stalls; and had he not sent three 
bouquets for the three ladies, regretting that he could not come 
to see somebody in the Champs Elys^cs, because it was his post 
day. and he must write his letter for the Pall Mall GasitUt 
There he was, her Cid ; her peerless champion: and to give u.p 
father and mother for him f our little Chim^e thought 
sacrifice not too difficult. After that dismal attempt at the 
theatre, the experiment was not repeated. The old gentleffien 
preferred their whist to those pompous Alexandrines sung througli 
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the no^, which Colonel Bunch, a facetious litUe colonel, used to 
imitate, andi I am Riven to understand, very badl^. 

The good gentlemen’s ordinary amusement was a game at 
cards after dinner; and they compared Madame’s to an East 
Indian ship, quarrels and all. Sarah went on just in that way 
on. board the " Bumimpooter.” Always rows about precedence, 
and the services, and the deuce knows what. Women always 
will. Sarah Bunch u'ent on in that way: and Ell/a Baynes also 
w'ent on in that way; but I should think, froni the most trust¬ 
worthy information, that Eliza was worse than Sarah. 

About any person with a title, that woman will make a fool 
of herself to the end of the chapter," remarked Sarah of her 
friend. “ You rememlicr how she used to go on at Barrackporc 
about that little shrimp, Stoney Battersby, because ht' was an 
Irish viscount’s son ? See how she flings herself at the head of 
this Mrs. Boldero,—with her airs, and her.paint, and her black 
front 1 I can’t bear the woman I T know she has not paid 
Madame. I know she is no better than she should be—^and to 
see Eliza Baynes coaxing her, and sidling up to lier, and flat- 
tering her it’s too bad, that it is! A woman who owes 
ever so much to Madame! a woman who doesn't pay her 
washerwoman 

**Just like the * Burrumpootcr* over again, my dear," cries 
Colonel Bunch. ** You and Eliza Baynes were always quar¬ 
relling, that’s the fact. Why did you ask her to come here ? 
I knew you would begin again, as soon as you met." And the 
truth was that these ladies were always fighting and making up 
again. 

“So you and Mrs. Bunch were old acquaintances?” asked 
Mrs. Boldero of her new friend. “ My dear Mrs. Baynes 1 I 
should hardly have thought it; your manners are so different! 
Your friend, if I may be so free as to speak, has the camp 
manner. You have not the camp manner at all. I should have 
thought you--excuse me the phrase, but I’m so open, and always 
spes^ my mind out—you haven’t the camp manner at all. You 
seem as if you were one of us. Minna! doesn’t Mrs. Baynes put 

you in mind of I.ady Hra-? ” (The name is inaudible, in 

consequence of Mrs. Boldero’s exceeding shyness in mentioning 
ttames-^^but the girls see the likeness to dear Lady Hm—^ at 
once.) “ And when you bring your dear girl to London you’ll 
know tlie lafly 1 mean and judge for yoiirsclf. 1 assure.you t 
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not disparaging 3 ^ 0 , my dear Mrs. jBaynes. in comparing you 
taher!*’ 

And so the conversation goes on. If Mrs. Major MacVi^irter 
at Tours chose to betray secrets, she could give extracts from 
her sister’s letters to show how profound was the impression 
created in Mrs. General Haynes's mind by the professions and 
conversations of the Scotch lady. 

*' Didn’t the General shoot and love deer-stalking ? The dear 
General must come to Gaberlunzie Castle, where she would 
promise him a Highland welcome. Her brother Strongitharm 
was the most amiable of men ; adored her and her girls: there 
was talk even of marrying Minna to the Captain, but she, for 
her part, could not endure tlic marriage of first cousins. Tliere 
was a tradition against such marriages in their family. Of three 
Bolderos and Strongitharms who married their first cousins, one 
was drowned in Gaberlunzie T-ake three>eeks after the marriage; 
one lost his wife by a galloping consumption, and died a monk 
at Rome; and the third married a fortnight before the^battle of 
Culloden, where he was slain at the head of the Strongitharms. 
Mrs. Baynes had no idea of the splendour of Gaberlunzie Castle : 
seventy bedrooms and thirteen company-rooms, besides the 
picture-gallery? In Edinburgh, the Strongitharm had the right 
to wear his bonnet in the presence of his sovereign, ” "A bonnet 1 
how very odd, my dear! But with ostrich plumes, I dcre say it 
may look well, especially as the Highlanders wear frocks, too." 
'*Lord Strongitharm had no house in London, having almost 
ruined himself in building his princely castle in the North. Mrs. 
Baynes must come there and meet their noble relatives and all 
the Scottish nobility.’’ “ Nor do / care about these vanities, my 
dear; but to bring my sweet Charlotte into the world, is if jnot 
a mother’s duty?" 

Not only to her sister, but likewise to Charlotte’s friends of 
Queen Square, did Mrs. Baynes impart these delightful nesvs. 
But this Is in the first ardour of the friendship which arises 
between Mrs. Baynes and Mrs. Boldero, and before those Un¬ 
pleasant money disputes of which we have spoken. . ' . ' 

Afterwards, when the two ladies have quarrelled regaf^ng tho 
memorable sang song frong,” I think Mrs. Bunch came'iound 
to Mrs. Boldero’s side. ” Eliza Baynes is too hard on het. If 
is too cruel to insult her before those two unhappy dhughte^. 
The woman is an odious woman, and a vulgar wom'ap» UUd , 
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a schemer* ahd 1 always said so. But to box her ears before 
her daughters—her honourable friend of last wedr 1 it's a shame 
ofEUzal" . 

**My dear, you’d better tell her sot" says Biiiich drily. 
" But if you do, tell her when I’m out of the way, please!" 
And accordingly, one day when the two old officers return from 
their stroll, Mrs. Bunch informs the Colonel that she has had it 
out with Eliza; and Mrs. Baynes, with a heated face, tells the 
General that she and Mrs. Colonel Bunch have quarrelled; and 
she is determined it shall be for the last time. So that poor 
Madame de Smolensk has to interpose between Mrs. Baynes and 
Mrs. Boldero; between Mrs. Baynes and Mrs. Bunch; and to 
sit surrounded by glaring eyes, and hissing innuendoes, and io 
the midst of feuds unhealable. Of course, from the women the 
quarrelling will spread to the gentlemen. That always happens. 
Poor Madame trembles. Again Bunch gives his neighbour his 
word that it is like the *' Burrumpooler ” East Indiaman—the 
*' Bummipooter’’ in very bad weather, too. 

*'At any rate, we won’t be lugged into it, Baynes my boy! '* 
says the Colonel, who is of a sanguine temperament, to his 
friend. 

“ Hey, hey! don't be too sure, Bunch ; don't be too sure," 
sighs the other veteran, who, it may be, is of a more dcspond> 
ing turn, as, after a battle at luncheon, in which the Amazons 
were fiercely engaged, the two old warriors take their walk to 
Galignani’s. 

Towards his Charlotte’s relatives poor Philip was respectful 
by duty and a sense of interest, perhaps, i^fore marriage, 
especially, men are very kind to the relatives of the beloved 
object. They pay compliments to mamma; they listen to papa’s 
old stories, and laugh appositely ; they bring presents for the inno> 
cent young ones, and let the little brothers kick their shins. Philip 
endured the juvenile Bayneses very kindly: he took the boy? to 
Fran^oni’s, and made his conversation as suitable as he could to 
the bid people. He was fond of the old General, a simple and 
w^thy old man; and had, as we have said, a hearty sympathy 
resp^t for Madame Smolensk, admiring her constancy and 
gopd^htbuour under her many trials. But those who. have 
IMemoim are aware that Mr. Firmin could makp 
on occasions, not a little disagreeable. When spmwling 
on a engaged in conversation with his charmer, he wotdd 
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not budge when other ladies entered the room. He scowled at 
them, if he did not like them. He was not at the least trouble 
to conceal his likes or dislikes. He had a manner of Exing his 
glass in his eye, putting his thumlis into the armholes of his 
waistcoat, and talking and laughing very loudly at his own 
jokes or conceits, which was not pleasant or respectful to 
ladies. 

“Your loud young friend, with the cracked boots, is very 
mauvais ton, my dear Mrs. Baynes,*' Mrs. Boldero remarked to 
her new friend, in the first ardour of their friendship. “A 
relative of Lord Ring wood’s, is he? Lord Ringwood is a very 
queer person. A son of that dreadful Dr. Firmin, who rmt 
away after cheating everyliody ? Poor young man ! He can’t 
help having such a father, as you say, and most good, and kind, 
and generous of you to say so. And the General and thc' 
Honourable Philip Ringwood were early companions together, 

I dare say. But, having such an unfortunate father as Dr. 
Firmin, I think Mr. Firmin might bo a little l^ssprononct!; don’t 
you? And to see him in cracked boots, sprawling over the 
sofas, and hear him, when ray loves are playing their duets, 
laughing and talking so very loi'd,—I confess isn't pleasant to 
me. I am not used to that kind of monde, nor are my dear 
loves. You arc under great obligations to him, and he has 
behaved nobly, you sa/ ? Of course. To get into your society an 
unfortunate young man will be on his best behaviour, though 
he certainly does not condescend to be civil to us. But . . . 
What I that young man engaged to that lovely, innocent, chami' 
ing child, your daughter ? My dear creature, you frighten me 1 
A man, with such a father; and, excuse me, with siich a 
manner; and without a penny in the world, engaged to Miss 
Baynes ! Goodness, powers ! £t must never be. It shall not 
be, my dear Mrs. Baynes. Why, I have written to ray nephew 
Lenox to come over. Strongitharm's favourite son and tny 
favourite nephew. I liave told him that there is a sweet young 
creature here whom he must and ought to see. How weU that 
dear child would look presiding at Strongitharm Castle ? And 
you are going to give her to that dreadful young man with the 
loud voice and the cracked boots—that smoky young mah-rr^i^ 
impossible I” 

Madame had, no doubt, given a very favourable report of her 
new lodgers to the other inmates of h^ house; and she and 
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Mrs. Boldero had concluded that all general officers returning 
from Indii^L werc immensely rich. To think that her daughter 
might be the Honourable Mrs. Strongltharm, Baroness Strong- 
itharm, and walk in a coronation in robes, with a coronet in her* 
hand f Mrs. Baynes yielded in loyalty to no woman, but I fear 
hrr wicked desires compassed a speedy Royal demise, as this 
thought passed through her mind of the Honourable Lenox 
Strongitharm. She looked him out in the Peerigc, and found 
that young nobleman designated as the Captain of Strongitharm, 
Charlotte might be the Honourable Mrs. Captain of Strong- 
itharra ! When poor Phil stalked in after dinner that evening in 
his shabby boots, and smoky paletot, Mrs, Baynes gave him 
but a grim welcome. He went and prattled unconsciously by 
the side of his little Charlotte, whose tender eyes dwelt upon 
his, and whose fair cheeks flung out their blushes of welcome, 
tic prattled away. He laughed out loud whilst Minna and 
Brenda were thumping their duet. "Taisez-vous done, Mon¬ 
sieur Philippe,” cries Madame, putting her finger to her lip. 
The honourable Mrs. Boldero looked at dear Mrs. Baynes, and 
shrugged her shouldei*s. Poor Philip I would he have laughed 
so loudly (and so rudely, too, as I own) had he known what was 
passing in the minds of those women? Treason w'as pa.ssing 
there: and before that glance of knowing scorn, shot from the 
Honoui'ablc Mrs. Boldcro's eyes, dear Mrs. General Baynes 
faltered. How very curt and dry she was with Philip { how 
testy with Charlotte! Poor Philip, knowing that his charmer 
was in the power of her mother, was pretty humble to this 
dragon; and attempted, by uncouth flatteries, to .soothe and 
propitiate her. She had a queer dry humour, and loved a joke ; 
but Phil’s fell very flat this night. Mrs. B.iyiies received his 
pleasantries with an “ Oh, indeed ! She was sure she heard 
one of the children crj'ing in their nursery. Do, pray, go and 
see, Charlotte, what that child is crying alx)ut.'' And away 
goes poor Charlotte, having but dim presentiment of misfortune' 
as yet. Was not mamma often in an ill-humour; and were 
they not all used to her scoldings? 

As for Mrs. Colonel Bunch, I am sorry to say that, up to this 
tftne> I^iilip was not only no favoiirite with her, but was heartily 
disliked by that lady. I have told you our friend’s faults. He 
was loud: he was abrupt: he was rude often ; and often gave 
just cause of annoyance by his laughter, his disrespect, and his 
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swaggering manner. To those whom he liked he was as gentle 
as a woman; and treated them with an extreme tenderness and 
touching rough respect. But those persons about whom he was 
indifferent, he never took the least trouble to conciliate or please. 
If they told long stories, for example, he would turn on his heel, 
or interrupt them by observations of his own on some quite 
different subject. Mrs. Colonel Bunch, then, positively disliked 
that young man, and 1 think had very good reasons for her dis* 
like. As for Bunch, Bunch said to Baynes, “Cool hand, that 
young fellow! ” and winked. And Baynes said to Bunch, 
“Queer chap. Fine fellow, as I have reason to know .pretty 
well, I play a club. No club. I mark honours and two 
tricks." And the game went on. Clancy hated Philip: a meek 
man whom Firmin had yet managed to offend. "Tliat man," 
the pote Clancy remarked, “has a manner of treading on me 
corrans which is intolerable to me 1 ” 

The truth is, Philip was always putting his foot on some other 
‘ foot, and trampling it. And as for the Boldero clan, Mr. Firmin 
treated them with the most amusing insolence, and ignored them 
as if they were out of existence altogether. So you see the poctf 
ft^ow had not with his poverty learned the least lesson of humility, 
or acquired the very carhest rudiments of the art of making 
friends. I think his bei>t friend in the house was its mistress, 
Madame Smolensk. Mr. Philip treated her as an equal; which 
mark of affability he was not in the habit of bestowing on all 
persons. Some great people, some rich people, some would-be 
fine people, he would patronise with an insufferable audacity. 
Rank and wealth do not seem somehow to influence this man as 
they do common mortals, lie would tap a bishop on the waist¬ 
coat, and contradict a duke at their first meeting. 1 have seen 
him walk out of church during a stupid sermon, with an audible 
remark perhaps to that effect, and as if it were a matter of coitrse 
that he should go. If the company bored him at dinner, he • 
would go to sleep in the most unaffected manner. At home we 
were always kept in a pleasant state of anxiety, not only by What 
he did and said, but by the idea of what he might do or . say 
next. He did not go to sleep at Madame’s boardi^g-hdu^i;’' 
preferring to keep hiS eyes open to look at pretty. 

And were there ever such sapphires as his? she thought And 
hers? Ah t if they have tears to shed, 1 hope a kind fat^ Will 
diy them quickly I ' . 
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CHAPTER II. 

•K. 

Treats of Dancing, Dining, Dying. 

Old schoolboys remember how, when pious j^Cneas w^as com- 
{tailed by painful circumstances to quit bis country, he and his 
select band of Trojans founded a new Troy, where they landed ; 
raising temples to the Trojan gods ; building; frects u iih Trojan 
names; and endeavouring, to the utmost of their power, to recall 
their beloved native place. In like manner, British Trojans and 
French Trojans take their Troy -everywhere. Algiers 1 have 
only seen from the sea; but New Orleans and Leicester Square 
I have visited; and have seen a quaint old France still lingering 
on the banks of the Mississippi; a dingy modem Fraticc round 
that great Globe of Mr. Wyld’s, which they say is coming to an 
end. There are French cafds, billiards, estaminets, waiter*', 
markers, poor Frenchmen, and rich Frenchmen, in a new Paris 
—shabby and dirty, it is true—but offering the emigrant the 
dominoes, the chopine, the petit-verre of the patrie. And do not 
British Trojans, who emigrate to the continent of Europe, take 
their Troy with them ? You all know the quarters of Paris which 
swarm with us Trojans, hrom Peace Street to the Arch of 
the Suir are collected thousands of refugees from our lUum. 
Under the arcades of the Rue de RivoU you meet, at certain 
hours, as many of our Trojans as of Uic natives. In the Trojan 
inns of *'Mcurice,‘’ the “I.a>uvre,’’ &c., we swurm. We have 
numerous Anglo-Trojan doctors and apothecaries, who give us 
the dear pills and doses of Pergamus. We go to Mrs. Guerre 
or kind Mrs. C'olombin, and can purchase the sandwiches of 
Troy, the pale ale and sherry of Troy, and the dear dear muffins 
of home. We live for years, never speaking any language but 
our native Trojan ; except to our servants, whom wc instruct in 
the Trojan way of preparing toast for breakfast; Trojan bread- 
sauce for fowls and partridges ;• Trojan corned beef, &c. We 
have temples where we worship according to the Trojan rites. 
A kindly sight is tliat which one beholds of a Sunday in the 
Elysian fields and the St. Honors quarter, of processions of 
EpglMt grown people and children, stalwart, red-cheeked, 
marching to their churches, their gilded prayer-books in hand, 
to sing in a stranger’s land the sacred songs of their Zion. X 
am sure there are many English in Paris who never speak to any 
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native above the rank of a waiter or shopman. Not long since 
1 was listening to a Frenchman at Folkestone. S{X!aking English 
to the waiters and acting as interpreter for his party He spoke 
pretty well and very quickly. He was irresistibly comical. I 
wonder how we maintained our gravity. And you and 1, my 
dear friend, when we speak French, I dtwe say wc arc just as 
absurd. As absurd! And why not? Don’t you Ijc dis¬ 
couraged, young fellow. Courage, mon jeune ami / Kei jmber, 
Trojans have a conquering way with them. When /Kneas 
landed at Carthage, I dare say he spoke Carthaginian with a 
ridiculous Trojan accent; but, for all that, poor Dido fell despe¬ 
rately in love with him. Take example by the son of Anchises. 
my ^ly. Never mind the grammar or the pronunciation, but 
tackle the lady, and speak your mind to her .as l^est you can. 

This is the plan which the Vicointc dc i-oisy used to adopt. 
He was following a rours of Knglish according to the celebrated 
mithode Jobson. The coars assembled twice a week ; and the 
Vicomte, W'ith laudable assiduity, w'cnt to all English parties to 
which he could gain an introduction, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the English language, and marrying une Angiaise. 
This industrious young man even wont au Temple on Sundays 
for the purpose of fainih.irising himself with the Engli^i 
language ; and as he sat under Doctor Murrogh Macmanus of 
T. C. D., a very eloquent preacher .at Faris in those days, the 
Viconitc acquired a very fine pronunciation. Attached to the 
cause of unfortunate monarchy all over the world, the Vicomte 
had fought in the .Spanish C’arlist armies. He waltzed well: 
and Madame thought his cro^s looked nice at her parties. Will 
it be believed that Mrs. General Ikiynes took this gentleman into 
special favour; talked with him at soirle after soirie; never 
laughed at his English ; encouraged her girl to waltz with him 
^which he did to perfection, whereas poor Philip was but a hulk¬ 
ing and clumsy performer); and show'ed him the very greatest, 
favour, until one day, on going into Mr. Bonus’s, the house- 
age^ {who lets lodgings, and sells British pickles, tea, sherry, 
like), she found the Vicomte occupying a stool as 
Bonus’s establishment, where, for twelve hundred francs-,, 
he gave his invaluable services during the day I Mr?, 
wynes took poor Madame severely to task for admitting ' 
a man to her assemblies. Madame was astonished. Monsieur 
was a gentleman of ancient family who had met with mUfortun^ 
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lie was earning his maintenance. To sit in a bureau was not a 
dishonour. Knowing that bovtique meant shop and gtar^on 
meant boy, Mrs. Baynes made use of the words boutiquegarfon. 
tlie next time she saw the Vicomte. The little man wept tears 
of rage and mortification. There was a very painful scene, at 
which, thank mercy, ix>or Charlotte thought, Philip was not 
pi’cscnt. Were it not for the fJeneral’s chevetix blancs (by which 
phrase the Vicomte very kindly designatctl Cieneml tkijncs’s 
chestnut top-knot), the Vicomte would have Lad reason from 
him. ‘‘Charmin. ’ss,*'he said to Charlotte, "your respect¬ 
able pajxi is safe L my sword. . Madame your mamma has 
addi-csscd me word^* which I qualify not. But you^ -you are too 
niidsome, too good, to despise .a poor soldier, a poor gentle¬ 
man!” I have heard the Vicomte stilL dances at boai'ding- 
..oaso-, and 'la still in pursuit of an Anglaise. He must be a 
.er iic'w almost as elderly as the good Clencral whose scalp 
h * respected. 

Mrs. Baynes was, to be .^ure, a heavy weight to bear for poor 
Madame, but her leati shoulders were accustomed to many a 
burden ; and if the (ion^jrar.^ wife was quarrelsome and odious, 
lie, as Madame said, was as soft as a mutton ; and Charlotte’s 
pretty face and manners were the ailmiraiion of .all. l lui yellow 
.Miss Bolderos, those hapless elderly orphans left in pa'vn, might 
bite their lips with envy, but they never could make them as red 
as Miss Charlotte’s smiling mouth. To the honour of Madame 
.Smolensk be it said, that never by word or hint did she cause 
t hose unhappy young ladies any needless pain. She never stinted 
them of any meal. No full-priced pensioner of Madaine’s could 
have breakfast, luncheon, dinners served more regularly. The 
■flay after their mother's flight, that good Madame Smolensk 
took early cups of lea to the girls’ rooms with her own hands ; 
and 1 believe helped to do the hair of one of them, and other¬ 
wise to soothe them in their misfortune. They could not keep 
their secret. It must be owned that Mrs. Baynes never lost an 
opportunity of deploring their .situation and acquainting all new¬ 
comers with their mother's flight and transgression. But she 
Nvas good-natured to the captives in her grim way ; and admired 
M^dame's forbearance regarding them. The two old ofricer.s 
we» now especially polite to the poor things: and the General 
rapped one of his boys over the knuckles for saying to Miss 
Brenda, '* If your uncle is a lord why doesn't he give you any 
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money?" *'And these girls used to hold their heads above 
mine, and their mother used to give hersdf such airs t oded 
Mrs. Baynes. '*And Eliza Bayn^ used to flatter those poor 
girls and their mother, and fancy they were going to majee a 
woman of fashion of her ? " said Mrs. Bunch. We all have our 
weaknesses. Lords are not yours, my dear. Faith, 1 don’t 
think you know one," says stout little Colonel Bunch. ** I 
wouldn't pay a duchess such court as Eliza paid that woman!" 
cried Sarah; and she made sarcastic inquiries of the General, 
whether Eliza had heard from her friend the Honourable Mrs. 
Boldero? But for all this Mrs. Bunch pitied the young ladies, 
and I believe gave them a little supply of coin from her private 
purse. A word as to their private liistory. Their mamma be¬ 
came the terror of boarding-house keepers : and the poor girls 
practised their duets all over Europe. Mrs. Boldero’s noble 
nephew, the present Strongitharm (.as a friend who knows tlie 
fashionable world informs me) was victimised by his own uncle, 
and a most painful .affair occurred between them at a game at 
"blind hookey.” The Honourable Mrs. Boldero is living in 
the precincts of Holyrood ; one of her daughters' is happily 
married to a minister; and the other to an apothecary who was 
called in to attend her in quinsy. So 1 am inclined to think that 
phrase about “ select" boarding houses is a mere complimentary 
term; and as for the strictest references being given and required. 
I certainly should not lay out extra money for printing Ma/ 
expression in my advertisement, were I going to set up an 
establishment myself. 

Old college friends of Philip’s visited Paris from time to time; 
and rejoiced in carrying him off to “Borers" or the “Trois 
Fr^es," and hospitably treating him who had been so hospitable 
in his timei Yes, thanks be to Heaven, there are good Samari¬ 
tans in pretty large numbers in this world, and hands ready 
enough to succour a man in misfortune. I could name two or 
three gentlemen who drive about in chariots and look at people’s 
tongues and write queer figures and queer Latin on uote-paper, 
who occultly made a purse containing some seven or ten. score 
and sent them out to Dr. Firmin in his banishment The 
pdbr wretch had behaved as ill as might be, but he was 
a penny or a friend. I dare say Dr. GcK)denough^ anionicit 
other philanthropists, put his hands into hi$ pocket 
heartily disliked and mistrusted Finnin in prosperityi in 
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he melted towards the poor fugitive wretch: he even could be* 
licve that Firmin had some skill in his profession, and in bis 
practice was not quite a quack. 

Philip's old college and school cronies laughed at hetning that, 
now bis ruin was complete, he was thinking about nmniage. 
Such a plan was of a piece with Mr. Firmin's known prudej^ 
and foresight. But they made an objection to his proposed 
union, which had struck us at home previously. Papa-in-law 
was v^ell enough, or at least inoffensive: but ah, ye powers 1 
what a mother-in-law was poor Phil laying up for his future days 1 
Two or three of our mutual companions made this remark on 
returning to work and chambers after their autumn holiday. We 
never had too much charity for Mrs. Baynes ; and what Philip 
told us about her did not serve to increase our regard. 

About Christmas Mr. Firmin's own affairs brought him on a 
brief visit to London. We were not jealous that he took up his 
quarters with his little friend of Thomhaugh Street, who was con¬ 
tented. that he should dine with os, provided she could have the 
pleasure of housing him under her kind shelter. High and mighty 
people as we were—for under what humble roofs does not Vanity 
hold her sway ?—we, who knew Mrs. Brandon’s virtues, and were 
aware of her early story, would have condescended to receive her 
into our society; but it was the little lady herself who had her 
pride, and held aloof, “ My parents did not give me.lhe educa¬ 
tion you have had, ma’am," Caroline said to my wife. *' My 
place is not here, I know very well; unless you should be took 
ill, and then^ ma'am, you’ll see that I will be glad enough to 
come. Philip can come and see vie; and a blessing it is to me 
to set eyes on him. But I shouldn’t be happy in your draw'ing- 
room, nor you in having me. The dear children looked sur¬ 
prised at my way of talking; and no wonder: and they laugh 
sometimes to one another, God bless ’em! I don’t mind. My 
education was not cared for. I scarce had any schooling but 
what I taught myself. My pa hadn’t the means of learning me 
much: and 'it is too late to go to school at forty odd. I’ve got 
all his sVM:kings and things darned ; and his linen, poor fellow, 
—l^utiful; I wish they kep* it as nice in France, where be is I 
give my.love to the )roung lady, won't you, ma'am? and 
oh r It*sa blessing to me to hear how good and gentle she is? 
Hu ha^ a higli temper, Philip have: but them he likes can easy 
managehiui. You have been his best kind friends; and so will idle 
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bc^ I trust; and they may be happy though they're poor. But 
they've time to get rich, haven’t tiiey ? And it's not the richest 
that’s the happiest, that I can sec in many a fine house where 
Nurse Brandon goes and has her eyes open, though she don’t 
say much, you know. ” In this way Nurse Brandon would prattle 
on to us when she came to see us. She would share our meal, 
always thanking by name the servant who helped her. She in¬ 
sisted on calling our children “Miss” and “Master," and I 
think those young satirists did not laugh often or unkir^ly at 
her peculiarities. I know they were told that Nurse Brandon 
was very good ; and that she took care of her father in bis old 
age; and that she had passed through very great griefs and 
trials; and that she had nursed Uncle Philip when he had been 
very ill indeed, and when many people would have been afraid 
to come near him ; and that her life was spent in tending the 
sick, and in doing good to her neighbour. 

One day during Philip's stay with us we happen to read in 
the paper Lord Ringwood's arrival in London. My Lord had 
a grand town-house of his own which he did not always inhabit. 
He liked the cheerfulness of an hotel better. Ringwood House 
was too large and too dismal. He did not care to eat a solitary 
mutton-chop in a great dining-room surrounded by ghostly images 
of dead Rtngwoods—^his dead son, a boy who had died in his 
boyhood ; his de,vi brother, attired in the uniform of his day 
(in which picture there was no little resemblance to Philip 
Firrnin, the Colonel's grandson); I^ord Ringwood’s dead .self, 
finally, as he appeared still a young man, when I-iawrcnce 
painted him, and when he was the companion of the Regent and 
ins friends. “Ah! that's the fellow I least like to look at,” 
the old man would say, scowling at the picture, and breaking 
out into the old-fashioned oaths which garnished many conversa¬ 
tions in his young days. “ That fellow could ride all day; an4 
steep all night, or go without sleep ns he chose ; and drink his 
four bottles, and never have a headache ; and break bis collar¬ 
bone, and see the fox killed three hours after. That was once 
a man, ns old Marlborough said, looking at his own picture. 
Now my doctor’s my master; my doctor and the infern^ gout 
over him. I live upon pap and puddens, like a 'baby 4 citHy 
I’ve shed all my teeth, hang 'em. If I drink three glassy of 
sherry, my butler threatens me. You young fellow, - who baveft*t 
twopence in your pocket, by George, I would like to; change 
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with you. Only you wouldn't, hang you, you wouldn't. Why, 
1 don't believe Todhunter would change With me: would you, 
'rodhunter ?—and you're about as fond of a great man Hs any 
fellow I ever knew. Don’t tell me. You are, sir. Why, when 
1 wallced with you on Kyde sands one day, I said to that fellow, 

' Todhunter, doii't you think I could order the sea to stand 
still?* I did. And you had never heard of King Canute, 
hanged if you had, and never read any book eveept the Stud¬ 
book and Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery, hanged if you did.’* Such 
remarks and conversations of his relative has Philip reporte<l to 
me. T'wo or three men about town had very good imitations 
of this toothle.ss, growling, blasphemous old cynic. He was 
splendid and penuriou.s; violent and easily led; surrounded' by 
flatterers and utterly lonely. lie had old-world notions, which 
1 believe have passed out of the manners of great folks now. 
He thought it beneath him to travel by railway, and his posl- 
thaise was one of the last on the road. ITie tide rolled on in 
spite of this old Canute, and has long since rolled over him and 
bis postchaisc. Why, almost all his imitators are actually 
dead; and only this year, when old Jack Mummers gave an 
imitation of him at “ I^iys's ” (where Jack's mimicry used to be 
received with shouts of laughter but a few years since), there 
was a disnial silence in the coffee-room, except from two or 
three young men at a near table, who said, ‘ ‘ Wdiat is the old 
fool mumbling and swearing at now? An imitation of I^ord 
Ringwood, and who was he?” So our names pass away, and 
are forgotten ; and the tallest statues, do not the sands of time 
accumulate and overwhelm themf I have not forgotten my 
Lord ; any more than T have forgotten the cock of my school, 
about whom, perhaps, you don’t care to hoar. I see my Lord’s 
bald head, and hooked beak, and bushy ejrcbrows, and tall velvet 
collafk and brass buttons, and great black mouth, and trembling 
hand, and trembling parasites around him, and T can hear his 
voice, and great oaths, and laughter. You parasites of to-day are 
bowing to other great people ; and this great one, who was alive 
only yesterday, is as dead as George IV. or Nebuchadnezzar, 
/Well, we happen to rejid that Philip's noble relative I..ord 
'Ringvk'ood has arrived at ^— Hotel, w'hilst Philip is staying 
wfth ti&; and 1 own that I counsel my friend to go and wait 
Upon his’ I-ordship. He had lieen very kind at Paris: he had 
evidently taken a liking to Philip. Firmin ought to go and sec 
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him. Who knows ? Iiord Ringwood might be inclined to do 
something for his brother's ^ndson. 

This was just the point which any one who knew Philip should 
have hesitated to urge upon him. To try and mnke him bow 
and smile on a great man with a view to future favours^ was to 
demand the impossible from Firmin. The King's men may lead 
the King's horses to the water, but the King himself can’t make 
them drink. I own that I came back to the subject, and urged 
it repejitcdly on my friend. “ I have been," said Philip sulkily. 

“ I have left a card upon him. If he wants me, he can send 
to No. 120 Queen Square, Westminster, ray present hotel But 
if you think he will give me anything beyond a dinner, I tell you 
you are mistaken." 

We dined that day with Philip’s employer, worthy Mr^ Mug- 
ford, of the Pa/l Mall Gazeiit, who was profuse in his hospitali¬ 
ties, and especially gracious to Philip. Mugford was pleased 
with Firmin’s letters ; and you may be sure that severer critics 
did not contradict their friend's good-natured patron. We drove 
to the suburban villa at Hampstead, and steaming odours of 
soup, mutton, onions, rushed out into the hall to give us welcome, 
and to warn us of the good cheer in store for the party. Thh 
was not one of Mugford's days for countermanding side dishes, 

I promise you. Men in black with noble white cotton gloves 
were in waiting to receive us ; and Mrs. Mugford, in a ri<^ blue 
satin and feathers, a profusion of flounces, laces, marabouts, 
jewels, and eau-de-Cologne, rose to welcome us from a stately 
•sofa, where she sat surrounded by her children. These, loo, 
were in brilliant dresses, with shining new-combed hair. The 
ladies, of course, instantly began to talk about their children, 
and my wife’s unfeigned admiration for Mrs. Mugford'S last 
baby I think won that worthy lady's goodwill at once. I tnade 
some remark regarding one of the boys as being the picture of 
his father, which was not lucky. I don't know why, but- l^ave 
it from her husband’s own admission, that Mrs. Mugford always 
thinks I am chaffing " her. One of the boys frankly inloimed 
me there was goose for dinner; and when a cheerful cloop was 
heard from a neighbouring room, told me tliat was pa dtawlpg 
the corks. Why should Mrs. Mugford reprove the outsppl^n 
child and.say, "James, hold your tongue,.do now**? 
wine than was poured fiwth, when those corks weape dtawR^ < 
flowed from bottle. I say, 1 never saw b^ter wln^' nor more 
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bottles. U ev&t a table may be said to bave groanedi that 
expression might with justice be applied to Mugfbrd’s mahogany. 
Teilbot Twysden would have feasted forty people with the meal 
here provided for eight by our most hospitable entertairicr. 
Though Mugford’s editor was present, who thinks himself a very 
fine fellow, 1 assive you, but whose name 1 am not at liberty to 
divulge, all the honours of the entertainment were for the Paris 
ComsJ>M4ent, who was specially requested to taive Mrs. M. to 
dinner. As an carl’s grand-nephew, and a lord's great-grandson, 
of course we felt that this place of honour was Firmin’s right. 
How Mrs. Mugford pressed him to eat! She carved—I am very 
glad she would not let Philip carve for her, for he might have 
sent the goose into her lap—she carved, I say, and I really think 
she gave him more stufhng than to any of us, but that may have 
been mere envy on my part. Allusions to Lord Ringwood were 
repeatedly made during dinner. * ‘ Lord R. has come to town, Mr. 
F., I perceive,” says Mugford, winking. “You’ve been to see 
him, of course?" Mr. Firmin glared at me very fiercely, he had 
to own he had been to call on Lord Ringwood. Mugford led 
the conversation to the noble lord so frequently that Philip 
madly kicked my shins under the tabic. I don’t know how 
many times I had to suffer from that foot which in its time has 
trampled on so many persons : a kick for each time Lord Ring- 
wood’s name, houses, parks, properties, were mentioned, was a 
frightful allowance. Mrs. Mugford would say, “ May I assist 
you to a little pheasant, Mr. Firmin? I dare say they arc not 
as good as Lord Ringwood's ’’ (a kick from Philip); or Mugford 
would exclaim, “ Mr. F., try that ’ock! Lord Ringwood hasn’t 
better wine,than that." (Dreadful punishment upon ray tibia 
under the table.) “John! Two ’ocks, me and Mr. Firmin. 
Join us, Mr. P.,'' and so forth. And after dinner, to the ladies 
•’-as .my wife, who betrayed their mysteries, informed me—Mrs. 
Mi%fo^'s conversation was incessant regarding the Ringwood 
famfiy and Pirmin’s relationship to that noble house. The 
meting of the old lord and Firmin in Paris was discussed with 
itmhense interest. “His Lordship called him Philip most 
stable) he was very fond of Mr. Firmin.” A little bird had 
Mugford that somebody else was very fond of Mr. 

She hoped It would be a match, and that his I^ordship, 
woti^ Ihe handsome thing by his ntpkffvo. What? My 
vdK whdfered that Mrs'. Mugford should know about Philip's 
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affairs? (and wonder indeed she did.) A little bird had told 
Mrs. M-~—a friend of both Indies^ that dear good little nurse 
Brandon, who was engaged—and here the conversation went off 
into mysteries which 1 certainly shall not reveal. Suffice it that 
Mrs. Mugford was one of Mis. Brandon’s best, kindest, and 
most constant patrons—or might I be permitted to say matrons? 
—and had received a most favourable report of us from the little 
nurse. And here Mrs. Pendennis gave a verbatim report not 
only of our hostess’s speech, but of her manner and accent. 
“Yes, ma’am,” says Mrs. Mugford to Mrs. Pendennis, “our 
friend Mrs. B, has told me of a certain gentleman whose name 
shall be nameless. His manner is cold, not to say *aughty. 
He seems to be laughing at people sometimes—don’t say No ; 

I saw him once or twice at dinner, both him and Mr. Firmin. 
But he is a tnie friend, Mrs. Brandon says he is. And when 
you know him, his heart is gtx)d.” Is it? Amen. A distin* 
guished writer has composed, in not very late days, a comedy 
in wliich the cheerful moral is, that we are “ not so bad as wc 
seem.” Aren’t wc? Amen, .again. Give us thy hearty hand, 
lago! Tartuffe, how the world has been mistaken in you! 
Macbeth ! put that little eifair of the murder out of your mind. 
It was a momentary weakness ; and who is not weak at times? 
Blifil, a more maligned man than you does not exist! O huma> 
nity! how we have been mistaken in you! l.et us expunge 
the vulgar expression “miserable sinners” out of all prayer- 
books ; open the port-holes of all hulks ; break the chains of all 
convicts; and unlock the boxes of all spioons. 

As we discussed Mr. Mugford’s entertainment on our return 
borne, I improved the occasion with Philip ; I ix>intcd out the 
reasonableness of the hopes which he might entertain of help 
from his wealthy kinsman, and actually forced him to proipisc 
to wait upon my lx>rd the next day. Now, when Philip Firmin 
did a thing against his will, he did it with a bad grace. V9%est 
he is not pleased, he does not pretend to be happy ; and when he 
is sulky, Mr. Firmin is a very disagreeable companion. Tbodgh 
he never once reproached me afterwards with what happened, 

1 own that I have had cruel twinges of conscience since^ ' If 1 
had not sent him on that dutiful visit to his grand-unde, wt£at 
occurred might never, perhaps, have occurred at alb I acted' 
for the best, and that I aver; however 1 may grieve fbr the ebn^, 
sequences which ensued when the poor fellow followed my Advice .: 
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If Philip held aloof from Lord Ringw'ood in London, you may 
be sure Philip’s dear cousins 'were in waiting on hLs Lordshi)). 
and never lost an opportunity of showing their respectful sym¬ 
pathy. Was Lord Ringwo^ ailing? Mr, Twysden, or Mrs. 
Twysden. or the dear girls, or Ringwood their brother, were 
daily in his I.ordship’s antechamber, asking for news of his 
health. They bent down respectfully before Lord Ringwood’s 
major-domo. They would have given him money, as they always 
averred, only what sum could they give to such a man as Rudge? 
They actually offered to bribe Mr. Rudge with their wine, over 
which he made horrible faces. They fawned and smiled before 
him always. I should like to have seen that calm Mrs. Twysden, 
that serene high-bred woman, who would cut her dearest fri^d 
if misfortune befell her, or the world turned its back ;—1 should 
like to have seen, and ran see her in my mind’s eye, simpering 
and coaxing, and wheedling this footman. She made cheap 
presents to Mr, Rudge: she smiled on him and asked after his 
health. And of course Talbot Twysden flattered him too in 
Talbot’s jolly way. It was a wink, and nod, and a hearty ‘ * How 
do you do? "—and (after due inquiries made and answered about 
his Ix»rdship) it would l)e, " Rudge, I think niy housekeeper has 
a good glass of port-wine in her room, if you happen to be passing 
that way, and my Lord don’t want you! ” And with a grave 
courtesy, I can fancy Mr. Rudge bowing to Mr. and Mrs. Twys¬ 
den, and thanking them, and descending to Mrs. Blenkinsop’s 
skinny room where the port-wine is ready—and if Mr. Rudge and 
Mrs. Blenkinsop are confidential, I can fancy their talking over 
the characters and peculiarities of the folks^ upstairs. Servants 
sometimes actually do; and if master and mistress are humbugs, 
these wretched menials sometimes And them out. 

Now, no dlike could be more lordly and condescending in his 
bearing than Mr. Philip Finnin towards the menial throng. In 
thos^days, when he liad money in his pockets, he gave Mr. 
Rudge out of his plenty; and the man remembered his generosity 
when he was poor j and declared—in a select society, and in thy 
company of the relative of a person from whom I have the informa- 
tion>^dcclared in the presence of Captain Gann at the "Admiral 
B—ng ” Club in fact, that Mr. Hcff was always a swell; but since 
he was done, he, Rudge, " was blest if that young chap wam’t a 
greater swell than hever," And Rudge actually liked this poor 

young fellow better than the family in Beaunash Street, whom 

VOL. II. B 
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Mr. R. pronounced to be ** a shabby lot/’ And in fact it was 
Rudge* os well as myself, who advis<^ that Philip should see his 
Lordship. 

When at length Philip paid his second visit. Mr. Rudge said, 

My Lord will see you, sir, I think. He has been speaking of 
you. He's very unwell. He’s going to have a fit of the gout, I 
think. I'll tell him you are here." And coming back to Philip, 
after a brief disappearance, and with rather a scared face,.he re¬ 
peated the permission to enter, and again cautioned him, saying, 
that “my Lord was very queer." 

In fact, as we learned afterwards, through the channel pre¬ 
viously indicated,.n)y Lord, when he heard that Philip had called, 
cried, “ He has, has he ? Hang him, send him in; ” using, I am 
constrained to say, in place of the monosyllable “ Hang," a 
much stronger expression. 

“Oh, it's you, is it?” says my Lord. “You have been in 
London ever so long. 'I'wysden told me of you yesterday.” 

“ I have called laeforc, sir," said Philip, very quietly. 

“ I wonder you have the face to call at all, sir I " cries the old 
man, glaring at Philip. His I.ordship's count^'nance was of a 
gamboge colour: his noble eyes were bloodshot and starting; 
his voice, always verv harsh and strident, was now specially un- 
plcasaut; and from the crater of his mouth shot loud escploding 
oaths. 

“ Face, my Lord?" says Philip, still very meek. 

“Yes, if you call that a face which is covered over with hair 
like a l>aboon 1" growled my Lord, showing his tusks. ‘' Twysden 
was here last night, and tells me some pretty news a^ut you." 

Philip blushed ; he knew what the news most likely would l)e. 

‘' Twysden says that now you are a pauper, by George, and 
living by breaking stones on the street,—you have been such an ' 
mfernal, drivelling, hanged fool as to engage yourself to another 
pauper 1" ,* 

Poor Philip turned white from red; and spoke slowly: ** I l?eg 
j^our pardon, my I.,ord, you said "- 

“ I said you were a hanged fool, sir!" roared the old man^; 

can’t you hear ? " 

“ I believe I am a member of your family, my Lord," saya 
Philip, rising up. In a qmirrel, he would sometimes licxm his 
temper, and speak out his mind; or sometimes, and then 
most dangerous, he would be especially calm and Orandlsoni^n* 
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V Some banged adventurer, thinking you were to get nmney 
rrora. me, has booked you for his daugliter, has he ? ” 

** t have engaged myself to a young lady, and I am the poorer 
of the two,*' says Philip. 

“She thinks you will get money from me,” continues his 
Lordship, 

“ Does she? I never did ! ” replied Philip. 

“ By Heaven, you shan't, unless you give up this rubbish.” 

** I shan’t pve her up, sir, and I shall do without the money,” 
said Mr. Firmin, very boldly. 

“ Go to Tartarus! ” screamed the Old man. 

On which Philip told us, “I said, ‘ Seniores priores, my I-<»'d,’ 
and turned on my heel. So you see if he was going to leave me 
something, and he nearly said he was, that chance is passed 
now, and I have made a pretty morning’s work.” And a pretty 
morning's work it was: and it was I who had set him upon it! 
My brave Philip not only did not rebuke me for having sent him 
on this errand, but took the blame of the business on himself. 
“Sined I have been engaged," he said, '* I am growing dread< 
fully avaricious, and am almost as sordid about money as those 
Twysdens. I cringed to that old man! I crawled before his 
gouty feet. Well, 1 could crawl from here to St, James's Palace 
to get some money for my little Charlotte.* Philip cringe and 
crawl r If there were no posture-masters more supple than 
Philip Firmin, kotowing would be a lost art, like the Menuet de 
la CouK But fear not, ye great! Men's backs were made to 
bend, and the race of parasites is still in good repute. 

When our Wend told us how his brief interview with Lord 
Ringwood had begun and ended, 1 think those who counselled 
Philip to wait upon his grand-uncle felt rather ashamed of their 
worldly wisdom and the advice which they had given. W'e 
ought to havfe known our Huron sufliciently to be aware that it 
was a ,dangerous experiment to set him bowing in lords’ ante¬ 
chambers. Wert not his elbows sure to break some courtly 
china, his feet to trample and tear some lace train ? So all the 
good 'Drt Iiad done was to occasion a quarrel betw'een him and 
his patron. Lord Ringwood avowed that he had intended to 
leave Philip money; and by thrusting the poor fellow into the 
old nohl^an's sick chamb<nr, we bad occasioned a quarrel 
the relatives, who parted with mutual threats and anger. 
“On; dear me 1” I groaned in connubial colloquies. “ Let us 
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get him away. He will be boxing Mugford's ears and 
telling Mrs. Mugfoxd that i^e is vulgar, and a bore." He Was 
eager to get back to his wotk. or rather to his lady-love, at Paris. 
We did not try to detain him. For fear of further accidents we 
were rather anxious that he should be gone. Crestiallen and sad, 

I accompanied him to the Boulogne boat. He paid for his place 
in the second cabin, and stoutly bade us adieu. A rough night: 
a wet slippery deck: a crowd of frowsy fellow-passengers: and 
poor Philip in the midst of them in a thin cloak, his yellow hair 
and beard blowing about: 1 see the steamer now, and left her 
with I know not what feelings of contrition and shame. Why 
had I sent Philip to call upon that savage overbearing old patron 
of his ? Why compelled him to that bootless act of submission ? 
Lord Ringwood's brutalities were matters of common notoriety. 
A wicked, dissolute, cynical old man: and we must txy to make 
friends with this mammon of unrighteousness, and set poor Philip 
. to bow before him and flatter him I Ah ! viea culpa^ mea culpa / 
The wind blew hard that winter night, and many tiles and chim¬ 
ney-pots blew down : and as I thought of poor Philip tossing in 
the frowsy second-cabin, I rolled about my own bed very uneasily. 

I looked into " Bays's " Club the day after, and there fell on 
both the Twysdens. The parasite of a father was clinging to 
the button of a great man when I entered; the little reptile of a 
son came to the club in Captain Woolcomb's brougham, and in 
that distinguished mulatto officer’s company. They looked at 
me in a peculiar way. I was sure they did. Talbot Twy^cn, 
pouring his loud braggart talk in the ear of poor I^rd Lcpdl, eyed 
me with a glance of triumph, and talked and swaggered so that 
1 should hear. Ringwood Twysden and Woolcontb, drinking 
absinthe to whet their noble appetites, exchanged glance^ and 
grins. Woolcomb's eyes were of the colour of the absinthe he 
swallowed. I did not see that Twysden tore off one of Lord 
Lepel’s buttons, but that nobleman, with a scared countenance, 
movedaway rapidly from his little persecutor. ‘' Hang him, throw 
him over, and come to me i" I heard the generous Twysden say. 
** 1 expect Ringwood and one or two more." At this proposition. 
Lord Lcpel, in a tremulous way, muttered that he not 
break his engagement, and fled out of the club. 

Twysden^s dinners, the polite reader has been previously 
informed, were notorious; and he constantly bragged of hairing 
the company of Lord Ringwood. Now it so happened that on 
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t)us very evening, Lord Ringwood, with three of his followers, 
henchmen, or led captains, dined at'' Bays’s ” Club, being de^- 
tnined to see a pantomime in which a very pretty young colum* 
bine figured; a:^ someone in the house jok^ with his Lordship, 
and said, Why, you are going to dine with Talbot Twysden. 
He said, just now, that he expected you." 

* * Did he ? " said his Lordship. ‘ * Then Talbot Twysden told 
a hanged lie I *' And little Tom Eaves, my inforntant, remem¬ 
bered these remarkable words, because of a circumstance which 
now almost immediately followed. 

A very few days after Philip’s departure, our friend, the Little 
Sister, came to us at our breakfast-table, wearing an expression 
of much trouble and sadness on her kind little face; the caused 
of which sonx>w she explained to us, as soon as our children had 
gone away to their schoolroom. Amongst Mrs. Brandon's 
friends, and one of her father's constant companions, was the 
worthy Mr. Ridley, father of the celebrated painter of that name, 
who was himself of much too honourable and noble a nature to 
be ashamed of his humble paternal origin. Companionship 
between father and sou could not be very close or intimate; 
especially as in the younger Ridley’.s boyhood, his father, who 
knew nothing of the fine arts, had looked upon the child as a 
sickly half-witted creature, who w’ouid be to his parents but a 
grief and a burden. But when J. J. Ridley, Esquire, began to 
attain eminence in his profession his father's eyes were opened ; 
in place of neglect and contempt, he looked up to his boy with a 
sincere naive admiration, and often, with tears, has narrated the 
pride and pleasure which he felt on the day when he waited on 
John James at his master T^rd Todmorden’s table. Ridley senior 
now felt that he had been unkind and unjust to his boy in the 
latter's early days, and with a very touching humility the old man 
acknowledged his previous injustice, and tried to atone for it by 
present respect and affecDon. 

Though fondness for bis son, and delight in the company of 
Captain Gann, often drew Mr. Ridley to Thornhaugh Street, 
aftd to the “Admiral Byng ’’ Club, of which both were leading 
members, Ridley senior belonged to other clubs at the West 
End, wh^em liOrd Todmorden’s butler consorted with (he confi- 
dendaX butlers of others of the nobility: and I am informed that 
in those clubs Ridley continued to be called “ 'I'odmorden " long 
.after bis. connection with that venerable nobleman had ceased.. 
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He continued to be called l<ord Todmordeoi in facti just as 
Lord Popinjoy is still called by his Old friends Popinjoy^ though 
his father is dead, and Popinjoy, as everybody Iciiows, is at 
present Earl of Pintado. 

At one of these clubs of their order. Lord Todmorden^s man 
was in the constant habit of meeting Lord Rhigwood's man, 
when their Lordships (master and man) were in town, 'rbese 
gentlemen had a regard for each other; and, when they met, 
communicafed to each other their views of society, and their 
opinions of the characters of the various noble lords and influential 
commoners whom they served. Mr. Rudge knew everything 
about Philip Firmin’s affairs, about the Doctor's flight, about 
Philip's generous behaviour. “ Generous I / call it admiral I '* 
old Ridley remarked, while narrating this trait of our friend’s— 
and his present pasition. And Rudge contrasted Philip's manly 
l}ehaviour with the conduct of some sneaks which he would not 
name them, but which they were always speaking ill of the poor 
young fellow behind his back, and sneaking up to my hord, and 
greater skinflints and meaner humbugs never were: and there 
was no accounting for tastes, but he, Rudge, would not marry 
kis daughter to a black man 

Now: that day when Mr. Firmin went to see my Lord Ring- 
wood was one of my Lord’s very worst days, when it was alpiost 
as dangerous to go near him as to approach a Bengal tiger. 
When he is going to have a fit of gout, his Lordship (Mr, Rudge 
remarked) was hawful “ He curse and swear, he do, at every¬ 
body ; even the clergy or the ladies—all’s one. On that very 
day when Mr. Firmin calked he had said to Mr. Twysden, ‘ Get 
out, and don't come slandering, and backbiting, and bullying 
that poor devil of a bOy any more. It’s blackguardly, by George, 
sir—it's blackguardly.’ ‘And Twysden came out-with hiS tail 
between his legs, and he says to me—* Rudge,’ says he; ‘ my 
Lord’s uncommon bad to-day.’ Well, he hadn’t gone an 
hour when pore Philip comes, bad luck to him, and my t^ord, 
who had just beard from Twysden all about that young wonntaii 
—that party at Paris, Mr. Ridley—and it is about as groat apiece 
of folly as ever 1 heard tell of—my Lord turhs upon the poie 
young fellar and call him hames worse than Twysden, But Mr. 
Firmin ain’t that sort of man, he isn’t. He won’t su^r any man 
to call him names; and I suppose he gave my Lewd his ovim 
back again, for I heard my Lord swear at him tremchdoua, X. 
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did, with my own ears. When ray Lord has, the jgout flying 
about 1 told, you he is awful. When be takes his CQ^chicam he's 
worse. Now, we have got a party at Whipham at Christmas/ 
and at Whipham we most he. And be took his colchicum night 
before last, jand to-day he was in such a tremendous rage of 
sw(^ring, cursing, and bbwing up everybody, that if was as if 
he was hot. And when Twysden and Mrs. Twysden caOed 
that day—(if you kick that fellar out at the hall door, I'm blest 
if he won't come smirking down the chimney)—^he wouldn't see 
any of them. And he bawled out after me, ‘ If Firmin comes, 
kick him downstairs—do you hear? ’ with ever so many oaths 
and curses against the poor fellow, while he vowed he would 
never see his hanged impudent face again. But tins wasn’t all, 
Ridley. He sent for Bradgate, his lawyer, that very day. He 
had l^k his will, which I signed myself as one of the witnesses 
—^rae and Wilcox, the master of the hotel—and I know he had 
left Firmin something in it. Take ray word for it To that 
poor young fellow he means mischief." A full report of this 
conversation Mr. Ridley gave to his little friend Mrs. Brandon, 
knowing the interest which Mrs. Brandon took in the young 
gentleman ; and with these unpleasant news Mrs. Brandon came 
off to advise with those who—the good nurse was pleased to say 
—were Philip's best friends in the world. Wc wished we could 
give the Little Sister comfort; but all the world knew what a man 
Lord Ringwood was—how arbitrary, how revengeful, how cruel I 

I knew Mr. Bradgate the lawyer, with whom 1 had business, 
and called upon him, more anxious to speak about Philip’s 
ai&irs than my own. 1 suppose 1 was too eager in coming to 
my point, for Bradgate saw the meaning of my questions, and 
declined to answer them. " My client and I are not the dearest 
friends in the world," Bradgate said, "but I must keep his 
counsel, and must not tell you whether Mr. Firmin’s name is 
down in his Lordship’s will or not. How should I know? He 
may have altered his will. He may have left Firmin money; he 
may have left him none. I hope young Firmin does not count 
on a le^i^. That's all. He may be disappointed if he does. 
Why; jwjir may hope for a legacy from Lord Ringwood, and you 
may be disappointed. I know scores of people who do hope for 
something, and who won’t get n iTeniiy." And this was all the 
teply 1 icould get at that time from the oracular little lawypr. 

1 told my wife, as oC course every dutiful man tells everything 
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to every dutiful Mrife: bat» though Bradgate discouraged us, 
there was somdiow a lurking hope still that the old nobleman 
would provide for our friend. Then Philip would marry Char¬ 
lotte. Then be would earn ever so much more money by his 
newspaper. Then he would be happy ever aftep My wife 
counts eggs not only before they are hatched, but before' they 
are laid. Never was such an obstinate hopefulness of character. 
I, on the other hand, take a rational and despondent view of 
things; and if they turn out better than I expect, as sometimes 
they will, 1 affably own that I have been mistaken. 

But an early day came when Mr. Bradgate was no longer 
needful, or when he thought himself released from the obliga¬ 
tions of silence with regard to his noble client. It was two days 
before Christmas, and I took my accustomed afternoon saimter 
to Bays’s," where other habituds of the club were assembled. 
There was no little buzzing and excitement among the frequenters 
of the place. Talbot Twysden always arrived at Bays's" at 
ten minutes past four, and scuffled for the evening paper, as if its 
contents were matter of great importance to Talbot. He would 
hold men’s buttons, and discourse to them the leading article 
out of that paper with an astounding emphasis and gravity. On 
this day, some ten minutes after his accustomed hour, be reached 
the club. Other genUemen were engaged in perusing the evening 
journal. The lamps on the tables lighted up the bald heads, 
the grey heads, dyed heads, and the wigs of many assembled 
fogies—murmurs went about the room: * * Very sudden," " Gout 
in the stomach. ’’ * * Dined here only four days ago. ” ' * Looked 
very well." “Very well? No! Never saw a fellow look 
worse in my life." “Yellow as a guinea." “Couldn’t eat." 
“ Swore dreadfully at the waiters, and at Tom Eaves, who dined 
with him." “Seventy-six, I sec.—Bom in the same year with 
the Duke of York." “ Forty thousand a year." “ Forty? fifty- 
eight thousand three hundred, 1 tell you. Always been a saving 
man." “ Estate goes to his cousin, Sir John Ringwood; not a 
member here—^member of 'Boodle’s.'" “Hated each other 
furiously. Very violent temper, the old fellow was. Never got 
over the Reform Bill, they used to say." '' Wonder whether he'll 

leave anything to old bow-wow Twys-” Here enters Talbot 

Twysden, Esquire.—“Ha, Colonel! How are you? WhatV 
the news to-night ? Kept late at my office, making up aecotims.. 
G<^iig down to Whipbam to-morrow to pass my Christtnato With' 
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my wife’s uncle—Ringwood, you know. Always go down to 
Whipham at Christmas. Keeps the pheasants for us. No 
longer a hunting man myself. Lost my nerve, by George! ’* 

Whilst the braggart little creature indulged in this pompous 
talk, be did not see the significant looks which were fixed upon 
him. or if he remarked them, was perhaps pleased by the atten* 
tion which he excited. * ‘ Bays's ” had long echoed with Twysden's 
account of Ringwood, the pheasants, his own loss of nerve in. 
hunting, and the sum which their family would inherit at the 
death of their noble relative. 

“ I think I have heard you say Sir John Ringwood inherits after 
your relative ? " asked Mr. Hookham. 

" Yes ; the estate, not the title. The earldom goes to my Lord 
and his heirs, Hookham. Why shouldn’t he marry again? I 
often say to him, ‘ Ringwex^d, why don’t you marry, if it's only 
to disappoint that Whig fellow, Sir John? You are fresh and 
hale, Ringwood. You may live twenty years, five-and-twenty 
years. If you leave your niece and my children anything, we’re 
not in a hurry to inherit,’ I say ; ‘ why don’t you marry ? ’ " 

“Ah I Twysden, he’s past marrying,” groans Mr. Hookham. 

“ Not at ail. Sober man now. Stout man. Immense pow’cr- 
ful man. Healthy man, but for gout. I often say to him, 

‘ Ringwood! I .say ' ”- 

“ Oh, for mercy’s sjike, stop this ! ” groans old Mr. Tremlett, 
wlio always begins to shudder at the sound of poor Twysden’s 
voice. “ Tell him, somebody.” 

“ Haven’t you heiird, Twysden? Haven't you seen? Don’t 
you know ? ” asks Mr. Hookham solemnly. 

“ Heard, seen, known-—vvhat ?” cries the other. 

“ An accident has happened to Lord Ringwood. Look at the 
pap)er. Here it is." And 'Fwysden pulls out his gmit gold 
eyeglasses, holds the paper as far as his little arm will reach, 

and-and merciful Powers!-but I will not venture to depict 

the agony on that noble face. Lik<! Tiraanthes the painter, I 
hide this Agamemnon with a veil. I cast tlic Globe newspaper 
over him. Illahatur orbis: and let imagination depict our 
Twysden under the ruins. 

What Twysden read in the Globe was a mere curt paragraph ; 
but in next morning’s Times there was one of those obituary 
notices to which noblemen of eminence must submit from the* 
niystcdous necrographer engaged by that paper, 

B 2 
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CHAPTER III. 

PuJvis et Umbra Sumus, 

** The first and only Earl of Ringwood has submitted to the fate 
which peers and commoners are alike destined to undergo. 
Hastening to his magnificent seat of Whiphsim Market, where lie 
proposed to entertain an illustrious Christmas party, his Lordship 
left London scarcely recovered from an attack of gout to whicli 
he has been for many years a martyr. The disease must have 
flown to his stomach, and suddenly mastered him. At Turreys 
Reguni, thirty miles from his own princely habitation, where he 
had been accustomed to dine on his almost royal progresses to 
his home, he was already in a state of dreadful suffering, to 
which his attendants did not pay the attention which his condi¬ 
tion ought to have excited: for when labouring under this mo^^t 
painful malady his outcries wore loud, and his language ami 
demeanour exceedingly violent. He angrily refused to send for 
medical aid at Turreys, and insisted on continuing his journey 
homewards. He was one of the old school, who never would 
enter a railway (though bis fortune was greatly increased by 
the passage of the railway through his property); and his o^vll 
horses always met him at ‘ Popper’s Tavern,’ an obscure hamlet, 
seventeen miles from his princely seat. He made no sign on 
arriving at ‘ Popper’s,’ and spoke no word, to the now serious 
alarm of his servants. When they came to light his carriage- 
lamps and look into his postchaise, the lord of many Ihousantl 
acres, and, according to reijort, of immense wealth, was death 
The journey from Turreys had been the last stage of a long, a 
prosperous, and, if not a famous, at least a notorious and mag¬ 
nificent career. 

‘‘ITie late John George, Earl and Baron Ringwood and Viscount 
Cinqbars, entered into public life at ^e dangerous period before the 
french Revolution : ami commenced his career as the friend and com¬ 
panion of the Prince of Wales. When his Royal Highness seceded from 
the Whig party, liord Ringwood al^ joined the I'oiy side of politicians, 
and an eandom was the pnee of his fidelity. But on the elevation of 
I..prd Steyne to a marquisate^ Ix>rd Ringwood quarrelled for a while 
with his Royal patron and friend, deeming his own services unjustly 
slighted, sm a like dignity was not conferred on himself. On several 
occasions ho gave his vote against Government, and caused his nooiineM 
in the House of Commons to vote with the Whigs. He nevtt w^ repon* 
ciled to his late Mt^esty George IV., of whom he was in of 

speaking with characteristic blurvtness. I'he approach of the ‘'Rmorm 
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Bill, however, threw this nobleman definitively on the Tory side, of which 
he has ever since remained, if not an eloquent, at least a violent, sup¬ 
porter. He was said to be a liberal landlord, so long as his tenants did 
not thwart him in his views. Hisonly son di^ early; and his Lordidiip, 
according to report, has long been on ill terms with his kinsman and 
successor, Sir John R.ingwood, of Appleshaw, Baronet. The Barony 
has been in this ancient family since the reign of George I., when Sir 
John Ringwood was ennobled, and Sir Francis, his brother, a Baron of 
the Exchequer, was advanced to the dignity of Baronet by the lust of 
our Hanoverian sovereigns.” 

Tliis was the article which tny wife and I read on the morn¬ 
ing of Christmas-evG, as our children were decking lamps and 
looking-glasses with holly and red berries for the approach¬ 
ing festival. I had despatched a hurried note, containing the 
news, to Philip on the night previous. We were painfully 
anxious about his fate now, when a few days would decide it. - 
Again my business or curiosity took me to see Mr. Bradgate, the 
lawyer. He was in possession of the news, of course. He was 
not averse to talk about it. The death of his client unsealerl the 
lawyer’s Ups partially; and 1 must say Bradgate si^oke in a 
manner not flattering to his noble deceased client. The brutali¬ 
ties erf the late nobleman had been very hard to bear. On occa¬ 
sion of their last meeting his oaths and disrespectful behaviour 
had been specially odious. lie had abused almost every one of 
his relatives. His heir, he said, was a prating republican hum¬ 
bug, He had a relative (whom Bradgate said he would not 
name) who was a scheming, swaggering, swindling, lickspittle 
parasite, always cringing at his heels and longing for his death. 
And he had another relative, the impudent son of a swindling 
doctor, who had insulted him two hours before in his own room, 
—a fedlow who was a pauper, and going to propagate a breed 
for the workhouse; for, after his behaviour of that day. he would 
be condemned to the lowest pit of Acheron, before he, Lord 
Ringwood, would give tliat scoundrel a penny of his money. 
" And his Lordship desired me to send him back his will," said 
Mr, Bradgate. And he destroyed that will before he went away: 
it was not the first he had burned. “And I may tell you, now 
all is over, that he had left bis brother's grandson a handsome 
legacy In that will, which your poor friend might have had, but 
that he went to see my Lord in his unlucky fit of gout." Afi, 
mea culpa, tnea culpa I And who sent Philip to see hl& relative 
itt tb|^„^j^luclcy fit of gout? Wlio was so worldly wise—so 
T^MTO-like, as to counsel Phiiip to flattery and submission ? 
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But for that advice he might be wealthy now; he might be 
happy; he might be ready to marry his young sweetheart. Our 
Christmas turkey choked me as I ate of it. The lights burned 
dimly, and the kisses and laughter under the mistletoe were but 
melancholy sport. But for my advice, how happy might my 
friend have been! I looked askance at the honest faces of my 
children. What would they say if they knew their father had 
advised a friend to cringe, and bow, and humble himself before 
a rich wicked old man ? I sat as mute at the pantomime as at a 
burial; the laughter of the little ones smote me as with a reproof. 
A burial? With plumes and lights, and upholsterers’ pageantry, 
and mourning by the >'ard measure, they were burying my Lord 
Ringwood, who might have made Philip Kirmin rich but for me. 

All lingering hopes regarding our friend were quickly put to 
an end. A will was found at Whipham, dated a year back, in 
which no mention was made of poor Philip Firmin. Small legacies 
—disgracefully shabby and small, Twysden said—^were left to 
the Twysden family, with the full length portrait of the late Earl 
in his coronation robes, which, I should think, must have given 
but small satisfaction to his sin viving relatives ; for his Lordship 
was but an ill-favoured nobleman, and the price of the carriage 
of the large picture from Whipham was a tax which poor Talbot 
made very wry faces at paying. Had the picture l^en accom¬ 
panied by thirty or forty thousand pounds, or fifty thousand— 
why should he not have left them fifty thousand ?—^how different 
Talbot’s grief would have been ! Whereas when Talbot counted 
up the dinners he had given to Lord Ringwood, all of which he 
could easily calculate by his cunning ledgers and journals, in 
which was noted down every feast at which his Lordship attended, 
every guest assembled, and every bottle of wine drunk, Twy.sden 
found that he had absolutely spent more money upon my Lord 
than the old man had paid back in his will. But all the family 
w'ent into mourning, and the Twysden coachman and footman 
turned out in black worsted epaulettes in honour of the illus¬ 
trious deceased. It is not every day that a man gets a chance 
of publicly bewailing the loss of an earl his relative. I suppose 
Twysden took many hundred people into his confidence on this 
inatter, and bewailed his uncle’s death and bis own wrongs 
w'hilst clinging to many scores of button-holes. 

And how did poor Philip bear the disappointment ? He must 
have felt it, for I fear we ourselves had encouraged him in the 
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hope that his grand-uncle would do something to relieve bis 
necessity. Philip put a bit of crape round his hat, wrapped 
himself in his shabby old mantle, and declined any outward 
show of grief at all. If the old man had left him money, it had 
been well. As he did not,—a puff of cigar, perhaps, ends the 
sentence, and our philosopher gives no further thought to his 
disappointment. Was not Philip the poor as lordly and inde¬ 
pendent as Philip the rich ? A struggle with poverty is a w hole- 
some wi'estling-match at three or five-and-twenty. 'the sinews 
are young, and are braced by the contest. It is upon the aged 
that the battle falls hardly, who arc weakened by failing he^ilth, 
and perhaps enervated by long years of pro.spcrity. 

Firrain's broad back could carry a heavy burden, and he was 
glad to take all the work which fell in his way. Phipps, of the 
Daily Jnlelligcncer, wanting an assistant, Philip gladly sold 
four hours of his day to Mr. Phipps : translated page after page 
of newspapers, French and German ; took an occasional turn 
at the Chamber of Deputies, and gave an account of a sitting 
of importance, and made himself quite an active lieutenant. 
He began positively to save money. He wore dreadfully sliabby 
clothes, to be sure: for Charlotte could not go to his chamber 
and mend his rags as the Little Sister liad done : but when Mrs. 
Baynes abused him for his shabby appearance—and indeed it 
must have been mortifying sometimes to see the fellow in his 
old, clothes swaggering about in Madame Smolensk’s apart¬ 
ments, talking loud, contradicting, and laying down the law— 
Charlotte defended her maligned Philip. “ Do you know why 
Monsieur Philip has those shabby clothes?” she asked of 
Madame de Smolensk. “ Because he has been sending money 
to his father in America.” And Smolensk said that Monsieur 
Philip was a brave young man, and that he might come drcjssed 
like an Iroquois to her soirde, and he should be welcome. And 
Mrs. Baynes was rude to Philip when he was present, and 
scornful in her remarks when he was absent. And Philip 
trembled before Mrs. Baynes; and he took her boxes on the 
ear with much meekness ; for was not his Charlotte a hostage 
in her mother's hands, and might not Mrs. General B. make 
that poor little creature suffer ? 

One or two Indian ladies of Mrs. Baynes's acquaintance 
happened to pass this winter in Paris, and these persons, who 
had furnished lodgings in the B'aubourg St. Honord, or the 
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Champs Elyses, and rode in their carriages with, very likely, 
a footman on the box, rather looked down upon Mrs. Bayiies 
for living in a boarding-house, and keeping no equipage. No 
woman likes to be looked down upon by any other woman, 
especially by such a creature as Mrs. Batters, the lawyer's wife, 
from Calcutta, who was not in society, and did not go to Govern¬ 
ment House, and here was driving about in the Champs Elys^es, 
and giving herself such airs, indeed 1 So was Mrs. I^tor 
Macoon, with her lady's-maid^ and her man-cook^ and her open 
carriage, and her close carriage. (Pray read these words with 
the most withering emphasis which you can lay upon them.) 
And who was Mrs. Macoon, pray? Madame B^ret, the French 
milliner’s daughter, neither more nor less. And this creature 
must scatter her mud over her betters who went on foot. “ I 
am telling my poor girls, madame," she would say to Madame 
Smolensk, "that if I had been a milliner’s girl, or their father 
had been a pettifogging attorney, and not a soldier, who has 
served his sovereign in every quarter of the world, they would be 
better dressed than they are now, poor chicks!—^we might have 
a fine apartment in the Faubourg St. Honord—^we need not 
live at a boarding-house." 

“And if/had Ixjen a milliner, Madame la Gdndrale," cried 
Smolensk, with spirit, “ perhaps I should not have had need to 
keep a boarding-house. My father was a general officer, and 
served his Emperor too. But what will you? We have all to 
do disagreeable things, and to live with disagreeable people, 
madame! ” And with this Smolensk makes Mrs. General Baynes 
a fine curtsey, and goes off to other affairs or guests. She was 
of the opinion of many of Philip's friends. “Ah, Monsieur 
Philip," she said to him, “when you are married, you will live 
far from that woman; is it not ? ” 

Hearing that Mrs. Batters was going to the Tuileries. I am 
sorry to say a \iolent emulation inspired Mrs. Baynes, and she 
never was easy until she persuaded her General to take her to 
die ambassador’s, and to the entertainments of the Citizen King 
w'ho governed France in those days. It would cost little or 
nothing. Charlotte must be brought out. Her aunt, Mac- 
Whirter, from Tours, had sent Charlotte a present of money for 
a dress. To do Mrs. Baynes justice, she spent very little money 
upon her own raiment, and extracted from one ci her tranks a 
costume which had done duty at Barradepore and Calcutta* 
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** After bearing that Mrs. Batters went, I knew' she never w'ould 
Ix! easy," General Baynes said, with a sigh. His wife denied the 
accusation as an outrage; said that men alwa 3 rs imputed the 
worst motives to women, whereas her wish. Heaven knows, was 
only to see her darling child properly presented, and her husband 
in his proper rank in the world. And Charlotte looked lovedy, 
upon the evening of the ball; and Madame Smolensk dress^ 
Charlotte’s hair very prettily, and offered tc» lend Auguste to 
accompany the General’s carriage; but Ogoost revolted, and 
said. “ Non merci! he would do anything for the General and 
Miss Charlotte—^but for the G6ndrale, no, no, no! ” and he 
made signs of violent abnegation. And though Charlotte looked 
as sweet as a rosebud, she had little pleasure in her ball, Philip 
not being present. And how could he be present, who had but 
one old coat, and holes in his boots ? 

So you sec, after a sunny autuinn, a cold winter comes, when 
tlie wind is bad for delicate chests, and muddy for little shoes. 
How could Charlotte come out at eight o’clock through mud or 
snow of a winter’s morning, if she had been out at an evening 
party late oxeniighl? Mrs. General Baynes began to go out a 
good deal to the Paris evening parties—I mean to the parties of 
us Trojans—parties where there are forty English people, three 
Frenchmen, and a German who plays the piano. Charlotte 
was very much admired. The fame of her good looks spread 
abroad. I promise you that there were persons of much more 
importance than the poor Vicomte dc Garmon-boutique^ w'ho were 
charmed by her bright eyes, her bright smiles, her artless rosy 
beauty. Wliy, little Hely, of the Embassy, actually invited 
himself to Mrs. Doctor Macoon’s, in order to see this young 
beauty, and danced with her without cc;ising: Mr. Hely, who 
was the pink of fashion, you know ; who danced wdth the Royal 
princesses; and was at all the grand parties of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. He saw her to her carriage (a very shabby fly, it 
must be confessed; but Mrs. Baynes told him they liad been 
accustomed to a very different kind of equipage in India). He 
actually called at the boarding-house, and left his cord, AT. 
VtTalHn^hafn Hefy, attachi d TAmhassadede St, JiL Britanniquef 
for General Baynes and his lady. To what balls would Mrs. 
Baynes like to go—to the Tuileries? to the Embassy? to tbe 
Faubourg St. Gennain? to the Faubourg St. Honors? I could 
name many more persons of distinction who were fascinated by 
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pretty Miss Charlotte. Her mother felt more and more ashamed 
of the shabby fly, in which our young lady was conveyed to and 
from her parties the shabby fly, and of that shabby cavalier 
who was in waiting sometimes to put Miss Charlotte into her 
carriage. Charlotte’s mother’s ears were only too acute when 
disparaging remarks were made about that cavalier. What? 
engaged to that queer red-bearded fellow, with the ragged shirt- 
collars, who trod upon everybody in the polka? A newspaper 
writer, was he? The son of that doctor who ran away after 
cheating everybody ? What a very odd thing of General Baynes 
to think of engaging his daughter to such a person ! 

So Mr. Fimiin was not asked to many distinguished houses, 
where liis ('harlotte was made welcome ; wdieie there was danc¬ 
ing in the saloon, very mild negus and cakes in the salle~il~manger, 
and cards in the lady’s bedroom. And he did' not care to be 
asked; and he made himself very arrogant and disagreeable 
when he was asked ; and he would upset tea-trays, and burst out 
into roars of laughter at all times, and swagger about the draw¬ 
ing-room os if he were a man of importance—he indeed—giving 
himself such airs, because his grandfather’s brother was an Earl! 
And what had the liarl done for him, pray? And what right 
had he to burst out laughing when Miss Cracklcy sang a little 
out of tune? What could General Baynes mean by selecting 
such a husband for that nice modest young girl ? 

The old General sitting in t!ie best bedroom, placidly playing 
at whist with the other British fogeys, does not hear these re¬ 
marks, perhaps, but little Mrs. Baynes with her eager eyes and 
•cars sees and knows everything. Many people have told her 
that Philip is a Ind match for her daughter. She has heard him 
contradict calmly quite wealthy people. Mr, Hobday, who bits 
a house in Carlton Terraco, London, and goes to the first houses 
in Paris, Philip has contradicted him point blank, until Mr. Hob¬ 
day turned quite red, and Mrs. Hobday didn’t know where lo 
look. Mr. Peplow, a clergyman and a baronet’s eldest son, who 
will be one day the Rev. Sir Charles Peplow of Peplow Manor, 
was praising Tomlinson’s poems, and offered to read them out 
at Mr. Badger's—he reads very finely, though a little perhaps 
through his nose—and when he was going to begin, Mr. Firmin 
said, " My dear Peplow, for Heaven’s sake don’t give us any of 
that rot. I would as soon hear one of your own prize poems." 
Rot, indeed I \\’hat an c.xpression ! Of course Mr. Peplow was 
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very much annoyed. And this from a mere newspaper writer. 
Never heard of such rudeness! Mrs. Tufiin said she took her 
line at once after seeing this Mr. Firmin. “ He may be an eorl'^ 
grand-nephew, for what I care. He may have been at college, 
be has not learned good manners there. He may Idc clever. I 
don’t profess to be a judge. But he is most overbearing, clumsy, 
and disagreeable. I shall not ask him to my Tuesdays; and 
Emma, if he asks you to dance. 1 beg you will do no such 
thing! ” A bull, you understand, in a meadow, or on a prairie 
with a herd of other buffaloes, is a noble animal ; but a bull in 
a china-shop is out of place; and even so was Philip amongst 
the crockery of those little simple tea-parties, where his n»ane, 
and hoofs, and raar caused endless disturbance. 

These remarks concerning the accepted son-in-iuw Mrs. 
Baynes heard, and, at proper moments, repeated. She ruled 
Baynes; but was very cautious, and secretly afraid of him. 
Once or twice she had gone too far in her dealings with the quiet 
old man, and he had revolted, put her down, and never forgiven 
her. Beyond a certain point she dared not provoke her husband. 
She would say, “ Well, Baynes, marriage i.s a lottery : and I am 
afraid our poor Charlotte has not pulled a prize : ” on which the 
Oeneral would reply, “ No more have others, my dear !" and so 
drop the subject for the time being. On another occasion, it 
would be. " You heard how mdc Philip Firmin was to Mr. Hob* 
day?" and the General would answer, “I was at cards, my 
dear.” Again she might say, *' Mrs. Tuffin says she will not 
have Philip Firmin to her Tuesdays, my dear: ’* and the Gene¬ 
ral’s rejoinder would be, “ Begad, so much the better for him !" 
*‘Ah!'’ she groans, “he’s always offending some one!" “I 
don’t think he seems to please jfou much, Eliza! ’’ responds the 
General: and she answers, “ No, he don’t, and that I confess ; 
and I don’t like to think, liaynes, of my sweet child given up to 
certain poverty, and such a man ! ’’ At which the General wiili 
some of his garrison phrases would break out with a “ Hang it, 
Eliza, do you suppose I think it is a very good match ? ’’ and turn 
to the wall, and, I hope, to sleep. 

As for poor little Charlotte, her mother is not afraid of little 
Charlotte; and when the two are alone the poor child knows 
she is to be made wretched by her mother’s assaults upon Philip. 
Was tliere ever anything so bad as his behaviour, to burst out 
laughing when Miss Crackley was singing ? Was he called upon 
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to contradict Mr. Charles Peplow in that abrupt way, and as 
good as tell him he was a fool ? It was very wrong certainly, 
and poor Charlotte thinks, with a blush perhaps, how she was 
just at the point of admiring Sir Charles Peplow’s reading very 
much, and had been prepared to think' Tomlinson's poems 
delightful, until Philip ordered her to adopt a contemptuous 
opinion of the poet. "And did you sec how he was dressed—a 
button wanting on his waistcoat, and a hole in his boot?" 

"Mamma," cries Charlotte, turning very red, "he might 
have been better dressed—if—if"- 

"I'hat is, you would like your own father to be in prison, 
your mother to beg her bread, your sisters to go in rags, and 
your brothers to starve, Charlotte, in order that we should pay 
Philip Firmin back the money of whicli his father robbed him? 
Yes. That’s your meaning. You needn’t explain yourself. I 
can understand quite well, thank you. Good-night. I hope 
you'll sleep well; I shan’t after this conversation. Good-night, 

< 'harlotte!" Ah me ! O course of true love, didst thou ever 
run smooth? As we peep into that boarding-house—whereof 1 
have already described the misiress as wakeful with racking care 
regarding the morrow ; wherein lie the Miss Bolderos, who must 
naturally be very uncomfortable, being on sufferance and as it 
were in pain, as they lie on their beds;—what sorrows do vve not 
perceive brooding over the nightcaps ? There is pooi Charlotte 
who has said her prayer for her Philip; and as she lays her young 
eyes on the pillow, they wet it with their tears. Why does her 
mother for ever and for ever sjjeak against him? Wiy is her 
father so cold when Philip’s name is nienlionefi? Could Char¬ 
lotte ever think of any but him ? Oh, never, never 1 And so 
the wet eyes arc veiled at last; .and close in doubt and fear and 
care. And in the next room to Charlotte’s, a little yellow' old 

ornan lies stark aw'ake; and in the bed by her side ah old 
gentleman can’t close his eyes for thinking—my poor girl is pro¬ 
mised to a beggar. All the fine hopes which we had of his 
getting a legacy from that lord are over. Poor child, poor child, 
what will become of her ? 

Now, Two Sticks, let us fly over the river Seine to Mr. Philip 
Firmin’s quarters: to Philip’s hou.se, who has not got a penny; 
to Philip's bed, who has made himself so rude and disagreedUc 
at that tea-party. He has no idea that he has offended anybody. 
He has gone home perfectly well pleased. He has kidM off 
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the tattered boot. He has found a little fire lingering in his 
stove by which he has smoked the pipe of thought. Ere he has 
jumped into his bed he has knelt a moment beside it; and with 
all his heart—oh! with all his heart and soul—has committed 
the dearest one to Heaven's loving protection! And now he 
sleeps like a child. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In ivbicb luc still Hover ahout the Elysian Fields. 

The describer and biographer of my friend Mr. Philip Firmin 
has tried to extenuate nothing; and, 1 hope, has set down naught 
in malice. If Philip's boots had holes in them, I have written 
that he had holes in his boots. If he had a red beard, there it 
is red in this story. 1 might have oiled it with a tinge of brown, 
and painted it a rich auburn. Towards modest people he was 
very gentle and tender; but I must own that in general society 
he was not always an agreeable companion. He was often 
haughty and aiTogant: he was impatient of old stories: he was 
intolerant of commonplaces. Mrs. Baynt s’s anecdotes of her 
garrison experiences in India and Europe got a very impatient 
hearing from Mr. Philip; and though little Charlotte gently 
remonstrated with him, saying, ” Do, do let mamma tell her 
story out; and don't turn away and talk about something else 
in the midst of it; and don't tell her you have heard the story 
before, you rude man! If she is not pleased with you, she is 
angry with me, and I have to suffer when you are gone away.” 
Miss Charlotte did not say how much she had to suffer when 
Philip was absent; how constantly her mother found fault with 
him ; what a sad life, in consequence of her attachment to him, 
the young maiden had to lead; and I fear that clumsy Philip, in 
his selfish thoughtlessness, did not take enough count of the 
sufferings which his behaviour brought on the girl. You see I 
am acknowledging that there were many faults on his side, 
which, perhaps, may in some degree excuse or account for those 
which Mrs, General Baynes certainly committed towards him. 
^he did hot love Philip naturally; and do you suppose she 
loved him because she was under great obligations to him ? Do 
you love your creditor because you owe him more than you can 
ever pay? If I never paid my tailor, should I be on good terms 
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vrith him? I might go on ordering suits of clothes from now to 
the year nineteen hundred ; but I should hate him worse year 
after year. I should find fault with his cut and his cloth: 1 
<larc say 1 should end by thinking his bills extortionate, though 
•1 never paid them. Kindness is very indigestible. It disagrees 
with veiy proud stomachs. I w'onder was that traveller who fell 
among the thieves grateful afterwards to the Samaritan who 
rescued him ? He gave money certainly ; but he didn't miss it. 
The religious opinions of Samaritans are lamentably heterodox. 
O brother! may we help the fallen still though they never pay 
us, and may we lend without exacting the usury of gratitude! 

Of this 1 am determined, that whenever 1 go courting again, 
I will not pay my addresses to my dear creature—day alter day, 
and from year’s end to ye.ar’s end, very likely, with the dear 
girl’s mother, father, and half-a-dozen young brothers and sisters 
in the room. I shall begin by being civil to the old lady, of 
course. She is flattered at first by having a young fellow coining 
courting to her daughter. She calls me '* dear Edward ; ” works 
me a pair of braces ; writes to mamma and sisters, and so forth. 
Old gentleman says, " Browu my boy” (T am here fondly 
imagining myself to be a >oung fellow named Edward Brown, 
attached, let us say, to Miss Kate Thompson)—Thompson, I 
say, says, “Brown ray boy, conic to dinner at seven. Cover 
laid for you always." And of course, delicious thought! that 
cover is by dcatcsl Kate's side. But the dinner is bad sometimes. 
Sometimes I come late. Sometimes things are going badly in 
the City. Sometimes Mrs. T hompson is out of humourshe 
always thought Kate might have done better. And in the midst 
• of these doubts and delays, suppose Jones appears, who is older, 
but of a better temper, a better family, and—plague on him !— 
twice as rich ? What are engagements ? What are promises ? 
It is sometimes an affectionate mother’s duty to break her 
.promise, and that duty the resolute matron will do. 

Then Edward is Edward no more, but Mr. Brown ; or, worse 
still, nameless in the house. Then the knife and fork are 
removed from poor Kate's side, and she swallows her own sad 
meal in tears. Then if one of the little Thompsons says, artlessly, 
“Papa, I met Teddy Brown in Regent Street; he looked 

so”- *' Hold your tongue, unfeeling wretch I" cries mamma: 

“ Look at that dear child!" Kate is swooning. She has sal 
volatile. The medical man is sent for. And j^resently—Charles 
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Jones is taking Kate Thompson to dinner. Long voyages are 
dangerous ; so are long courtships. In long voyages passengers 
pcrpetuiilly quarrel (for that Mrs. General could vouch); in long 
courtships the same danger exists; and how much the more 
'ivhen in that latter ship you hav(j .a mother who is for ever put¬ 
ting in her oar! And then to think of the annoyance of that 
love voyage when you and the beloved and beloved's papa, 
mamma, half-a-dozen brothers and sisters, aic aii m one cabin f 
For economy’s sake the liayneses had no sitting-room at 
Madame's—for you could not call that room on the second-floor 
a sitting-room which had two beds in it, and in which the young 
ones practised the piano, with poor Charlotte as their mistress. 
Philip's courting had .to take place for the most part before the 
W'hole family; and to make love under such difficulties would 
have been horrible and maddening and impossible almost, only 
we have admitted that our young friends had little walks in the 
C'hamps Elys^os; and then you must own that it must have 
been delightful for them to write each other perpetual little notes, 
which were delivenid occultly under the very nose of papa and 
mamma, and in the actual presence of the other boarders at 
Madame’s, who, of course, never saw anything that was going on. 
Yes, those sly monkeys actually made little post-offices about 
the room. There was, for instance, the clock on the mantel¬ 
piece in the salon on w'hich was carved the old French allegory, 
“Le temps fait passer ramour.” One of those artful young 
people would pop a note into Time’s boat, where you may be 
sure no one saw it. The trictrac Ixiard was another postroffice. 
So was the drawer of the music-stand. So wns the S6vres china 
flower-pot, &c. &c. ; to each of which repositories in its turn 
the lovers confided the delicious secrets of their wooing. 

Have you ever looked at your love-letters to Darby, when you 
were courting, dear Joan? lliey are sacred pages to read. You- 
have his lied up somewhere in a faded ribbon. You scarce need 
spectacles as you look at them. The hair grows black; the eyes 
moisten and brighten; the cheeks fill and blush again. I protest 
there is nothing so beautiful as Darby and Joan in the world. I 
hope Philip and his wife will be Darby and Joan to the end. I 
tell you they ajre married ; and don't want to make an^ mysteries 
about the business. 1 disdain that sort of artifice. In the days- 
of the old three-volume novels, didn't you always look at the end, 
to see that Louisa and the Earl (or young clergyman, as the case 
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might be) were happy ? If they died, or met with other grief, for 
my part I put the book away. This pair, then, are well; arc 
married; are, I trust, happy: but before they married, and 
after%vards, they had great griefs and troubles; as no doubt you 
have had, dear sir or madam, since you underwent that ceremony. 
Married ? Of course they are. Do you suppose I would have 
allowed little Charlotte to meet Philip in the Cliamps Elys^es 
with only a giddy little boy of a brother for a companion, who 
would turn away to see Punch, Giiignol, the soldiers marching 
by, the old woman’s gingerbread and toffy stall, and so forth ? 
Do you, I say, suppose 1 would have allowed those two to go 
out together, unless they were to lx; married afterwards? Out 
walking together they did go ; and, once, as they were arm-in- 
arm in the Champs Elysties, whom should they see in a fine oi)en 
carriage but young Twysden and Captain and Mrs. Woolcomb, 
to whom, as they passed, Philip doffed his hat with a profound 
bow, and whom he further saluted with a roar of immense 
laughter. Woolcomb must have heard the peal. I dare say it 
brought a little blush into Mrs. Woolcomb’s check; and—and 
so, no doubt, added to the many attractions of that elegant 
lady. I have no secrets about my characters, and speak my 
mind about them quite freely. They said that Woolcomb %vas 
the most jealous, stingy, ostentatious, cruel little brute; that he 
led his wife a dismal life. Well ? If he didf I’m sure, I don’t 
care. “There is that swaggering l>ankrupt beggar Firminl” 
cries the tawny bridegroom, biting his moustache. “ Impudent 
ragged blackguard," says Twysden minor, “ I .saw him." 

“ Hadn’t you better stop the carriage, and abuse him to him¬ 
self, and not to me?" says Mrs. Woolcomb languidly, flinging 
herself back on her cushions. 

“ Go on, hang you 1 Ally ! Vile! " cry the gentlemen in the 
carriage to the laquais deplave on the box. 

** I can fancy you don’t care about seeing him," resumes Mrs. 
Woolcomb. “ He has a violent temper, and I would not have 
you quarrel for the world. ’’ So I suppose Woolcomb again swears 
at the laquais de place : and the happy couple, as the saying is, 
roll away to the Bots de Boulogne. 

“ What makes you laugh so?" says little Charlotte fondly, as 
.she trips along by her lover’s side. 

“ B^ause I am so happy, my dearest 1" says the other, 
squeezing to his heart the little hand that lies on his arm. i\s he 
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thinks on yonder woman, and then looks into the pure eager lace 
of the sweet girl beside him, the scornful laughter occasioned by 
the sudden meeting which is just over hushes; and an immense 
feeling of thankfulness fills the breast of the young man '.—thank¬ 
fulness for the danger from which he has escaped, and for the 
blessed prize which has fallen to him. 

But Mr. Philip's walks were not to be all as pleasant as this 
walk; and we are now coming to a history of ws't slipijery roads, 
bad times, and winter weather. All I can promise about this 
gloomy part is, that it shall not be a long story. You will acknow • 
ledge we made very short work with the love-making, which I 
give you my word I consider to be the very easiest part of the 
novel-writer’s business. As those rapturous scenes between the 
Captain and the heroine arc going on, a writer who knows his 
business may Idc thinking about anything else—about the ensuing 
chapter, or about what he is going to have for dinner, or what 
you will; therefore, as we pass over the raptures and joys of the 
courting so very curtly, you must please to gratify me by taking the 
gn'cf in a very short measure. If our young people are going to 
suffer, let the pain be soon over. “Sit down in that chair. Miss 
Baynes, if you please, and you, Mr. Firmin, in this. Allow me 
to examine you ; just open your moutli, if you please ; and—oh, 
oh, my dear miss—there it is out! A little eau-de-Cologne 
and water, my dear. And nosv, Mr. Firmin, if you please, we 
will—^what fangs! what a big one ! Two guineas. Thank you. 
Good morning. Come to me once a year. John, show in the 
next party." About the ensuing painful business, then, I protest 
1 don't intend to be much longer occupied than the humane and 
dexterous operator to whom 1 have made so bold as to liken 
myself. If my pretty Charlotte is to have a tooth out. it shall be 
removed as gently as possible, poor dear! A& for Fliilip, and 
his great red-bearded jaw, 1 don't care so much if the tug makes 
roar a little. And yet they remain, they remain and throb 
in after life, tliose wounds of early days. Have T not said how, 
as I chanced to walk with Mr. Firmin in Paris, many years after 
the domestic circumstances here recorded, he paused before the 
window of that house near the Champs Elys^es where Madame 
Smolensk once held her pension ^ shook his fist at a jalousie of Uie 
now dingy and dilapidated mansion, and intimated to me that he 
had undergone severe sufferiogs in the chamber lighted by yonder 
(l^indow ? So have we all suffered ; so, very likely, my dear young 
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miss or master who peruses this modest page, will you have to 
suffer in your time. You will not die of the operation most pro» 
bably; but it is painful: itmaJccs a gap in the mouth, vqyez^voiisT 
and years and years, maybe, after, as you think of it, the smart is 
renewed, and the dismal tragedy enacts itself over again. 

rhilip liked his little maiden to go out, to dance, to laugh, to 
be admired, to be happy. In her artless way she told him of 
her balls, her tea-parties, her pleasures, her partners. In a girl's 
first little season nothing escapes her. Have you not wondered 
to hear them tell about the events of the evening, about the 
dresses of the dowagers, about the compliments of the young 
men, about the behaviour of the girls, and what not? 

Little Charlotte used to enact the over-night’s comedy for 
Philip, pouring out her young heart in her prattle as her little 
feet skipped by his side. And to hear Pliilip roar with laughter I 
It would have done you good. You might have heard him 
from the Obelisk to the Ktoile. People turned round to look at 
him, and shrugged their shoulders wonderingly, as good-natured 
Prench folks will do. How could a man wlio had been lately 
ruined, a man who h.id just been disappointed of a great legacy 
from the Earl his grcat-'inclc, a man whose boots were in that 
lamentable condition, 'augh so, and have such high spirits? To 
think of such an impudent tagged blackguard, as Riogwood 
T'wysden called his cousin, daring to Ixi happy! Hie fact is, 
that clap of iaugliter smote those three Twysden people like 
three boxes on the ear, and made all their cheeks tingle and 
blush at once. At Philip’s nierrinient clouds which had come 
ovef Charlotte’s sweet face would be cluised away. As she 
clung to him doubts which throbbed at the girl’s heart would 
vanish. When she was acting those scenes of the past night’s 
entertainment, she was not always happy. As she talked and 
prattled, her own spirits would rise; and hope and natural joy 
would spring in her heart again, and come flushing up to her 
cheek. Charlotte was being a hypocrite, as, thank heaven, att 
good women sometimes arc. She had griefs: she hid them from; 
him. She bad doubts and fears: they fled when he came in 
view, and she clung to his strong arm, and looked in his honest 
blue eyes. She did not tell him of those painful nights when 
her eyes were wakeful and tearful. A yellow old woman in a 
white jacket, with a nightcap and a night-light, would comer 
night after night, to the side of her little bed ; and there stand# * 
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and with her grim voice bark s^ainst Philip. That old woman's 
lean linger would point to all the rents in poor Philip's thread' 
bare paletot of a character—point to the holes and tear them 
wider open. She would stamp on those muddy boots. She 
would throw up her peaked nose at the idea of the poor fellow’s 
pipe—his pipe, his great companion and comforter when his dear 
little mistress was away. She would discourse on the partners 
of the night; the evident attentions of this gentleman, the polite¬ 
ness and high breeding of that. 

And when that dreary nightly torture was over, and Charlotte's 
mother had left the poor child to herself, sometimes Madame 
Smolensk, sitting up over her ledgers and bills, and wakeful with 
her own cares, would steal up and console poor Charlotte; and 
bring her some tisane, excellent for the nerves; and talk to her 
about—^about the subject of which Charlotte best liked to hear. 
And though Smolensk was civil to Mrs. Baynes in the morning, 
as her professional duty obliged her to be, she has owned that 
she often felt a desire to strangle Madame la Gdn^rale for her 
conduct to her little angel of a daughter ; and all because Mon¬ 
sieur Philippe smells the pipe, parblcu! "What? a family 
that owes you the bread which they eat; and they draw back for 
a pipe ? The cowards, the cowards! A soldier's daughter is 
not afraid of it. Merci I Tenez, M. Philippe," she said to our 
friend when matters came to an extremity. Do you know what 
in your place I would do ? To a Frenchman 1 would not say so; 
that understands itself. But these things make themselves other¬ 
wise in England. I have no money, but I have a cachemire. 
Take him; and if 1 w'ere you, I would make a little voj'age to 
Gretna Grin.** 

And now, if you please, we will quit the Champs Elysdes. 
We will cross the road from Madame’s boarding-house. Wc 
will make our way into the Faubourg St. Honorc, and actually 
enter a gate over which the L-on, the Un-c-rn, and the R-y-1 
Cr-wn and A-ms of the Three K-ngd-ms are sculptured, and 
going under the porte-cochdre, and turning to the right, ascend 
a litUe stair, and ask of the attendant on the landing, who is in 
the chnncellerie? The attendant says, that several of those 
messieurs y sent In fact, on entering the room, you find Mr. 
Motcomb.'^'let us say—Mr. Lowndes, Mr, Halkin, and our 
y^ung friend Mr. W^singham Hely, seated at their respective 
tables in the midst of considerable smoke. Smoking in the 
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midst of these gentlemen, and bestriding his chair, as though it 
were his horse, sits that gallant young Irish chieftain, The 
O'Rourke, Some of the gentlemen are copying, in a large hand* 
writing, despatches on foolscap paper, I would rather be torn 
to pieces by O’Rourke’s wildest horses, than be understood to 
hint at what those despatches, or what those despatch-boxes 
contain. Perhaps they contain some, news from the Court of 
Spain, where some intrigues are carried on, a knowledge of which 
would make your hair start off your headperhaps that box, 
for which a messenger is waiting in a neighbouring apartment, 
has locked up twenty-four yards of Chantilly lace for Lady 
Itehvether, and six new French farces for Torn Tiddler of the 
Foreign Office, who is mad about the theatre. It is yem^ and 
years ago: how should I know what there is in those despatch- 
lx>xes ? 

But the work, whatever it may Idc, is not very pressing—for 
tliere is only Mr. Cliesham—did I say Chesham before, by the 
way? You may call him Mr. Sloariestreet if you like. There is 
only Chesham (and he always takes things to the grand serious) 
who seems to be much engaged in writing; and the conversation 
goes on, 

" Who gave it?” asks Motconib. 

“ The black man, of course, gave it. We would not pretend 
to compete wite such a long purse as his. You should have 
been what faces he made at the bill 1 Thirty francs a bottle for 
Rhine wine. He gi inned with the most horrible agony when he 
read the addition. Me almost turned yellow. He sent away his 
wife early. How long that girl was hanging about Ixindon; and 
think of her hooking a millionaire at last 1 Othello is a frightful 
screw, and diabolically jealous of his wife.” 

What is the name of the little man who got so dismally 
drunk, and b^an to cry about old Ringwood?” 

‘ * I'wysden—the woman’s brother. Don’t you know Humbug 
Twysden, the father? The youth is more offensive than the 
parent.” 

** A most disgusting little beast. Would come to the Vari^t^, 
because we said we were going: would go to Lamoigtion’s, 
where the Russians gave a dance and a lansquenet Wl^ ^dn’t 
you come, Hely ? ” 

Air* Hely, 1 tell you I hate the whole thing. 'Those painted old 
actresses give me the honors. What do 1 want With winntn|: 
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Motcomb's money who hasn’t got any? I>o yon think It gives 
me any pleasure to dance with old Caradol? She puts me in 
mind of my grandmother—only she is older. Do you think I 
want to go and see that insane old Boutzoff leering at Corinne 
and Palmyrinc, and making a group of three old women together ? 
> wonder how you fellows can go on. Aren’t you tired of trufBcs 
and (icrevisses A la Bordelaisc; and those old opera people* 
whose withered old carcases are stuffed with then^ ? 

Tkt OR. There was Cdrisette, I give ye me honour. Ye never 
saw. She fell asleep in her cheer- 

Mr. Lowndi’s. In her kwhat, O’R. ? 

The OR. Well, in her chair then ! And, FigarofFsmayred her 
feece all over with the craym out of a Charlotte Roose. She's a 
regular bird and moustache, you know, Cdrisette has. 

yl/r. Charlotte, Charlotte! Oh! clutcheshu hair 

madly. His clbcrws are on the table.) 

Mr. Lmondes. It’s that girl he meets at the tea'parties, where 
he goes to be admired. 

Mr. IJely, It is better to drink tea than, like you fellows, to 
muddle what brains you have with bad champagne. It i$ better 
to look, and to hear, and to sec, and to dance with a modest girl, 
than, like you fellows, to be capering about in taverns with painted 
old hags like that old Cdrisette, who has got a face 
cuittf and who danced before Lord Malmesbury at the Peace of 
Amiens. She did, 1 tell you; and before Najioleon. 

Mr, Chesham [looks up from his writing). There was no 
Napoleon then. It is of no consequence, but- 

Ijfuondes. Thank you, I owe you one. You’re a most valuable 
man, Chesham, and a credit to your father and mother. 

Mr. Chesham. Well, the First Consul was Bonaparte. 

Lowndes. I am obliged to you. I say 1 am obliged to you, 
Chesham, and if you would like any refreshment, order it meis 
sumpHhuss old boy—at my expense. 

Chesham. These fellows w'ill never lx; serious. (He resumes his 
writing.) 

Hely [iUruMt but very low), Ob, Charlotte, Char- 

Mr, Lowndes. Hely is raving about that girl—^that girl with 
jtlie horrible old mother in yellow, don’t you remember? and old 
father*«-good old military party, in a shabby old coat—who was 
at the last ball What was the name? O'Rourke, what is the 
• rhyme for Baynes? 
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ThtCyR, and be hanged to you. You're always makin* 
fun on me« you little cockney 1 

Jlifr. Motcomb, Hely was just as bad about the Danish girl. 
You know, Walse, you composed ever so many verses to her, and 
wrote home to your mother to as7c leave to marry her! 

The OJR, I'd think him big enough to marry without any¬ 
body's leave—only they wouldn’t have him b^ausc he’s so 
ugly. 

A/r. Very good, O'Rourke. Very neat and good. You 
were diverting the company .with an anecdote. Will you proceed ? 

The O'JR. Well, then, the C6risctte had been dancing both on 
and off the stage till she was dead tired, I suppose, and so she 
fell dead asleep, and Figaroff, taking the what-d'ye*call-’em cut 
of the Charlotte Roose, smayred her face all- 

Voice without. Deet Mosho Ringwood Tvvysden, sivoplay, 
poor I'honorable Moshoo Lownds 1 

Servant, Monsieur Twysden ! 

Mr. Twysden. Mr. Lowndes, how are you ? 

Mr. Lowndes, Very well, thank you; how are you? 

Mr. Hely. Lowndes is uncommonly brilliant to'day. 

Mr. Twysden. Not the worse for last night ? Some of us were 
a little elevated, I think! 

Mr, Lowndes. Some of us quite the reverse. (Tattle cad, what 
does he want? F.levatcd! he couldn't keep his little legs!) 

Mr, Twysden. Eh! Smoking. I see. Thank you. I vwy 
seldom do—^but as you are so kind—puff. Eh—uncommonly 
handsome person that, eh—Madame C^risette. 

The O'R, Thank ye for telling us. 

Mr, Lowndes. If she meets with your applause, Mr. Twysden* 
I should think Mademoiselle C^risette is all right. 

The OR. Maybe they’d raise her salary if ye told her. 

Mr. Tv^sden. Heh—I see you’re chaffing me. We have a 
good deal of that kind of thing in Somerset—^in our—in—^hem I 
This tobacco is a little strong. lama little shaky this morning. 
Who. by the way, is that Prince Boutsoff who played lansquenet 
with us? Is be one of the Livonian Boutzoffs, or one of the 
Hessian Boutzoffs? I remember at my poor uncle's, Lord 
Ringwood, meeting a Prince Blucher de Boutzoff, something 
like this man, by the way. You knew my poor uncle? 

Mr. Lowndes, Dined With him here tl^ee months ago at the 
Trois Frires." 
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Ain Tvfysden. Been at Whiphamj I daresay? I was bred up 
there. Tt was said once that I was to have bron his heir. He 
was very fond of me. He was my godfather. 

The OR, Then he gave you a mug» and it wasn’t a beauty 
\sotto vocc), 

Mr, Twysden, You said somethin'? I was speaking of Whip- 
ham, Mr. Lowndes—one of the finest places in England, I 
should say, except Chatsworth, you know, and that sort of 
thing. My grandfather built it—1 mean my ^fmr^-grandfather, 
for I'm of the Ringvvood family. 

Mr. Lowndes. Then was Lord Ringwood your grandfather, or 
your grand godfather ? 

Mr. Twysden. He! he! My mother was his own niece. 
My grandfather was his own brother, and I am— 

Mr, Lowndes, Thank you. I see now. 

Mr. Halkin. Das ist sehr interessant. Ich versichere Ihnen, 
das is SEHK interessant. 

Mr. Twysden. Said somethin’? (This cigar is really—I'll 
throw it away, please.) I was saying that at Whipham, where 
I was bred up, we would be forty at dinner, and as many more 
in the upper servants' hall. 

Mr. Lewncks. And you dined in the — you had pretty good 
dinners ? 

Mr. Twysden. A French chef. Two aids, besides turtle from 
tow'n. Two or three regular cooks on the establishment, besides 
kitchen-maids, roasters, and that kind of thing, you understand. 
How many have you here now? In Lord Estridge’s kitchen 
you can't do, I should say, at least without,—let me see—why, 
in our small way—and if you come to London my father will te 
dev’lish glad to see you—^we—■— 

Mr, iMwndes. How is Mrs. Woolcomb this morning ? That 
was a fair dinner Woolcomb gave us yesterday. 

Mr. Twysden. He has plenty of money, plenty of money. I 
hope, Lowndes, when you come to town—the first time you come, 
mind—to give you a hearty welcome and some of my father's 
old por- 

Mr. Hely. Will nobody kick this little beast out ? 

Servant, Monsieur Chesham peut-il voir M. Firmin? 

Mr. Chesham, Certainly. Come in, Firmin I 

Mr, Twysden. Mr. Fearmang — Mr. Fir—^Mr. who I Yoii 
don’t mean to say you receive that fellow, Mr. Chesham ? 
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Mr* Chesham* What fellow ? atwl what do you mean, Mr. 
What-d’ye-call-’im ? 

Mr. Twysden, Thathlasskg -oh—^thatis, I—I begj'our-- 

Mr, Firmin {entering and going up to Mr. Ckesham). I say, 
give me a bit of news of to-day. What were you saying about 
that—^hum and hum and haw—mayn’t I h.ave it ? {f/e is talking 
confidentially with Mr. Chesham^ when he sees Mr. Tuyden.'\ 
What I you have got that little cad here? 

Mr. Lowndes. You know Mr. Twysden, Mr, Firmin. He 
was just speaking about you. 

Mr. Firmin. Was he ? So much the worse for me, 

Mr. Twysden. Sir! We don't speak. You've no right to 
speak to me in this manner 1 Don’t speak to me: and I won't 
Speak to you, sir—^there ! Good morning, Mr. I.owndes 1 Re¬ 
member your promise to come and dine with us when you come 
to town. And—one w'ord— {he holds Mr. Lowndes by the button. 
By the way, he has very curious resemblances to Twysden senior) 
—^we shall be here for ten days certainly. I think Lady Estridge 
has something next week. 1 have left our cards, and- 

Mr. Lowndes. Take care He will be there {pointing to Mr. 
Mrfnin). 

Afr. Twysden. What? That beggar? You don’t mean to 

say Lord ^tridge will receive such a fellow as- Gt^d-bye, 

good-bye! {MxU Mr. Twysden.) 

Air. Firmin. I caught that little fellow’s eye. He’s my cousin 
you know. We have had a quarrel. 1 jim sure he was sj^eaking 
about me. 

Mr. Lowndes. Well, now you mention it, he was speaking 
about you. 

Mr, Firmin. Was he? Then Mr. I.owndes, 

That is my advice. 

Mr. Hely {at his desk composing). "Maiden of the blushing 

cheek. Maiden of the—oh, Charlotte, Char-" he bites bis pen 

and dashes off rapid rhymes on Government paper. 

Mr, Firmin. What does he say? He said Charlotte. 

Mr. Lowndes. He is always in love and breaking his heart, 
and he puts it into poems ; he wraps it up in paper, arid faUs in 
love with somebody else. Sit down and smoke a cigar, won't 
you? 

Mr. Firmin. Can't stay. Must make up my letter. We 
print to-morrow. 
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Mr* LtWfndes* Who wrote that article pitching into Peel ? 

Mr, Firmin* Family secret—can’t say—good-bye. {Exit Mr. 
Firmin.) 

Mr. Chesham. In my opinion a most ill-advised and intempe- 
nte article. That journal, the Pall Mall Gazette^ indulges in a 
very needless acrimony, 1 think. 

Mr. Landes. Chesham does not like to call a spade a ?pade. 
He calls it a horticultural utensil. You have a g real career before 
you, Chesham. You have a wisdom and gravity beyond your 
years. You bore us slightly, but we all resi^ect you—we do 
indeed. What was the text at church last Sunday ? Oh, by the 
way, Hely, you little miscreant, you were at church ! 

Mr. Chesham. You need not blush, Hely. I am not a joking 
man ; but this kind of jesting does not strike me as being par¬ 
ticularly amusing, I^wndes. 

Mr. Lowndes. You go to church because you are good, be¬ 
cause your aunt was a bishop or somctliing. But Hely goes 
because he is a little miscreant. You hypocritical little beggar, 
you got yourself up as if you were going to a dljeund. and you 
had your hair curled, and you were seen singing out of the same 
hymn-book with that pretty Miss Baynes, you little wheedling 
sinner; and you w'alkcd home with the family—my sisters saw 
you—to a boarding-house where they live—by Jove! you did. 
And I’ll tell your mother! 

Mr. Chesham. 1 wish you would not make such a noise, and 
let ftie do my work, Lowndes. You- 

Here Asmodeus whisks us out of the room, and wc lose the 
rest of the young men's conversation. Rut enough has been 
overheard, I think, to show what direction young Mr. Hely’s 
thoughts had taken. Since he was seventeen years of age (at 
the time when we behold him he may be twenty-three) this 
romantic youth has been repeatedly in love: with his elderly 
tutor's daughter, of course ; with a young haberdasher at the 
University; with his sister's confidential friend ; with the bloom¬ 
ing young Danish beauty last year; and now, I very much fear, 
a young acquaintance of ours has attracted the attention of this 
imag^aative Don Juan. Whenever Hely is in love, he fancies his 
passion will last for ever, makes a confidant of the first person at 
hand, weeps plcnteously, and writes reams of verses. Do you, 
remember how in a previous chapter we told you that Mrs. 
TUffin was determined she would not ask Philip to her soirdes^ 
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and declared him to be a forward and disagreeable young man? 
She was glad enough to receive young Walsinghaon Hdy, with 
his languid air, his drooping head, his fair curls, and his Rower 
in his button-hole; and Hely being then in hot pursuit of one 
of the taU Miss Blacklocks, went to Mrs. Tuflin's, was welcomed 
there with all the honours; and there, guttering away from Mii^ 
Blacklock, our butterfly lighted on Miss Baynes. Now Miss 
Baynes would have danced with a mop-stick, she was so fond of 
dancing: and Hely, who had practised in a thousand Chau- 
mi<^s, Mabilles (or whatever was the public dance-room then in 
vogue), was a most amiable, agile, and excellent partner. And 
she told Philip next day what a nice little partner she had found 
—poor Philip, who was not asked to that paradise of a party. 
And Philip said that he knew the little man; that he believed 
he was rich; that he wrote pretty little verses:—in a word, 
Philip, in his leonine way, regarded little Hely as a lion regards 
a lapdog. 

Now this little Slyboots had a thousand artful little ways, 
lie had a very keen sensibility and a fine taste, which was most 
readily touched by innocence and beauty. He had tears, I won’t 
say at command ; for they were under no command, and gushed 
from his fine eyes in spite of himself. Charlotte’s innocence and 
freshness smote him with a keen plea.sure. Bon Dieu i What 
was that great tall Miss Blacklock who had trainijed through a 
thousand ball-rooms, compared to this artless happy creature? 
He danced away from Miss Blacklock and after Charlotte the 
moment he saw our young friend; and the Blacklocks, who 
knew all about him, and his money, and his mother, and his 
expectations—who had his verses in their poor album, by whose 
carriage he had capered day after day in the Bois de Boulogne 
—stood scowling and deserted, as this young fellow danced off 
with that Miss Baynes, who lived in a boarding-house, and 
came to parties in a cab with her horrid old mother I The 
Blacklocks were as though they were not henceforth for Mr 
Hely. They asked him to dinner. Bless my soul, he utterly 
forgot all about it! He never came to their box on th^r night 
at their opera.' Not one twinge of remorse had he. Not one 
pang of remembrance. If he did remember them* it was when 
they bored him, like those tall tragic women in black who are 
always coming in their great long trains to sing sermons to Don 
Juan. Ladies, your name is down in his Lmrd^ip's catalogute ; 
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liis servant has it; and you, Miss Anna, are number one thou^ 
sand and three. 

But as for Miss Charlotte, that is a different affair. What 
innocence ! What a fraicheur I What a merry good-humour ! 
Don Slyboots is touched, he is tenderly interested: her artless 
voice thrills through his frame; he trembles as he waltzes with 
her : as his fine eyes look at her, psha! what i« that film coming 
over tliem ? O Slyboots, Slyboots! And as she has nothing to 
conceal, she has told him all he wants to know before long. 
'I his is her first winter in Paris: her first season of coming out. 
She has only been to two balls before, and two plays and an 
opera. And her father met Mr. Holy at Lord Trim’s. That 
Vt'as her father playing at whist. And they lived at Madame 
Smolensk’s boarding-house in the Champs Elysdes. And they 
had been to Mr. IXa.<;h’s, and to Mrs. Blank’s, and she believed 
they were going to Mrs. Star's on t'riday. And diti they go to 
church ? Of course they went to church, to the Rue d’Aguesseau, 
or wherever it might be. And Slyboots went to church next 
Sunday. You may perliaps guess to what church. And he went 
the Sunday after. And he sang his own songs, accompanying 
himself on the guitar, at his loclging-s. And he sang elsewhere. 
And he had a very pretty little voice, Slyboots had. I believe 
those poems under the common title of “Grelchen” in our 
Walsinghym’s charming volume were all inspired by Miss 
Baynes. He began to write about her and himself the very 
first night after seeing her. He smoked cigarettes and drank 
green tea. He looked so pule—so pale and sad that he quite 
pitied himself in the Uxjlving-glass in his apartments in tlte Rue 
Miromt^nil. Aiul he compared himself to a wrecked mariner, 
and to a grave, and to a man entranced and brought to life. 
And he cried quite freely and satisfactorily Vjy himself. And he 
went to sec his mother and sist<;r next day at the “ Hdtel dc la 
Terrassc,” and cried to them, and said he was in love this time 
for ever and ever. And his sister called him a goose. And after 
crying he ate an uncommonly good dinner. And he look every 
one into his confidence, as be always did whenever he was in 
love; always telling, always making verses, and always crying. 
As for .Miss Blacklock, he buried the dead body of that love 
deep in the ocean of his soul. The waves cngiilplied Miss B.' 
The ship rolled on. The storm went down. And the stars 

rose, and the dawn was in his soul, &:c. Well, well! The 
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mother wa£ a vulgar woman, and T am glad you are out of it. 
And what sort of people arc CJeneral Baynes and Mrs. Baynes? 

"Oh, delightful people. Most distinguished officer, the father; 
modest—doesn’t say a word. The mother, a most lively, brisk, 
agreeable woman. You must go and see her, ma'am. I desire 
you'll go immediately." 

"And leave cards with P. P. (T. for the Miss Blacklocks ?" 
says Miss Hely, who was a plain lively i^jcrson. And both mother 
and sister spoiled this young Hcly ; as women ought always to 
spoil a son, a brother, a father, husband, grandfather—^any male 
relative, in a word. 

To see this spoiled son married was the good-natured mother's 
fond prayer. An elder son had dit'd a rake; a victim to too 
much money, pleasure, idlenes.s. The widowed mother would 
give anything to save this one from the career through which the 
elder had passed. The young man would be one day so wealthy, 
that she knew many and many a schemer would try and entrap 
him. Perhaps, she had been made to marry his father because 
he was rich ; and she remembered the gloom and wretchedness 
of her own union. Oli, that she could see her son out of tempta¬ 
tion, and the husband of an honest girl! It was the young lady’s 
first season? So much the more likely that she should be 
unworldly. " Th.** General—don't you remember a nice old 
gentleman—^in a—well, in a wig—that day wc dined at Lord 
Trim’s, w'her. that horrible old Lord Ringwood was there? 
That was General Baynes ; and he broke out so enthusiastically 
in defence of a poor young man—L)r. Firmin's son—^who was a 
Ijad man, I believe ; but I shall never have confidence in another 
doctor again, that 1 shan’t. And we’ll call on these people, 
Fanny. Ye^ in a brown wig—the General, I perfectly well 
remember him, and Lord Trim said he was a most distinguished 
officer. And I have no doubt his wife will be a most agreeable 
person. Those generals’ wives who have travelled over the world 
must have acquired a quantity of delightful information. At a 
boarding-house, are they ? I dare say very pleasant and amusing. 
And we’ll drive there and call on them immediately." 

On that day, as Maegrigor and Moira Baynes were disporting 
in the little ftont garden of Madame Smolensk’s, I think Moira 
was just about to lick Maegrigor, when his fratricidal hand was 
stopped by the sight of a large yellow carriage—a large London 
dowager family carriage^from which descended a largo London 
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faraily foolman, with side-locics begrimed with powder, with 
calves such as only b<dong to large I.ondon family footmem, and 
with cards in his hand. Ccci Madame Smolensk? ’* says the' 
large menial. " Oui," snys the boy, nodding his head; on 
which the footman was puzzled, for he thought from his readiness 
in the use of the French language that the boy was a French¬ 
man. 

" Ici demure General Bang?" continued the man. 

“ Hand us over the cards, John. Not at home," said Moira. 

“ WAo ain't at ’omc? " inquired the menial. 

“ General Baynes, my father, ain’t at home. He shall haw 
the pasteboard when he conies in. ‘ Mrs. I lely ? ’ Oh, Mac, it’s 
the same name as that young swell who called‘the other day 1 
Ain’t at home, John, (zone out to pay some visits. Had a fly 
on purpose. Gone out w ith iny .siater. ’ Pon my w’ord, they have, 
John." And from this accurate report of the boy’s behaviour, 1 
fear that the young Baynes must have been brought up at a 
classical and commerciiil academy, where economy was more 
studied than politcnes.s. 

Philip comes trudging up to dinner, and .-is this is not his post 
day, arrives early; he hopes, jierhajis, for a walk with Miss 
Charlotte, or a coze in Madame Smolensk’s little private room. 

1 le finds the two boys in the forecourt; and they have Mrs. 
Hely’.s cards in their hands ; and they narrate to him the advent 
and departure of the lady in the swell carri.age, the mother of 
the young swell with the flower in his button-hole, who came 
the other day on such a jolly horse. “Yes. And he was at 
church last Sunday, Philip, and he gave Charlotte a hymn-book. 
And he sang; he sang like the piper who played liefore Atoscs, 
pa said. And ma said it wms wicked, but it wasn't: only pa’s 
fun, you know. And ma said ww newr came to church. Why 
don’t you?” 

Philip had no taint of jealousy in his magnanimous composition, 
and would as .soon have accused Charlotte of flirting with other 
men as of stealing Madarac's silver spoons. “ So you have had 
some fine vi.sitors,'’ he says, as the fly drives up. " I remember 
that rich Mrs. Hcly, a patient of my father's. My poor mother 
used to drive to her house.” 

** Oh, we have seen a great deal of Mr. Hely, Philip ! ” cries 
Miss Charlotte, not heeding the scowls of her mother, who is 
nodding and beckoning angrily to the girl. 
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“ You never once mentioned him» He is one of the greatest 
dandies about Paris : quite a lion," remarks Philip. 

"Is he? What a funny little lion! I never thought about 
him/’ says Miss Charlotte, quite simply. O ingratitude! in¬ 
gratitude 1 And we have told how:.'Mr. Walsinghani was crying 
his eyes out for her. 

"She never thought about him,” cries Mrs. Baynes, quite 
eagerly. 

"The piper, is it, you’re talking al^out?" asks papa. "1 
called him piper, you see, because he piped so sweetly at ch— 
W^ell, my love?’’ 

Mrs. Baynes was nudging her Ocneral at this moment. She 
did not wish that the piixT should form the subject of conversa¬ 
tion, 1 suppose. 

"The piper's mother is very rich, and the piper will inherit 
after her. She has a fine house in London, She gives very fine 
parlies. She drives in a great carriage, ajid she has come to call 
upon you, and ask you to her balls, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Baynes was delighted at this call. And when she said, 
" I'm sure / don’t value fine people, or their fine parties, or their 
fine carriages, but 1 wash that my dear child should see the 
world,”—I don't believe a W'ord which Mre. Baynes said. She 
was much more ple.^sed than Charlotte at the idea of visiting 
tins fine lady; or cl«e, why should she have coaxed, and wheedled, 
and been so particularly gracious to the General all the evening ? 
She wanted a new gown. I'he truth is, lier yellow was very 
shabby ; whereas Charlotte, in plain white muslin, looked pretty 
cncugli to be able to dispense with the aid of any French 
milliner. I fancy a consultation w ith Madame and Mrs. Bunch. 
I fancy a fly ordered, and a visit to the milliner’s the next day. 
And when the pattern of the gown is settled with the milliner, 
I fancy the terror on Mrs. Haynes’s wizened face when she 
ascertains the amount of the bill. To do her justice, the General’s 
wife had spent little upon her own homely person. She chose 
her gowns ugly, but cheap. There were so many backs to 
clothe in that family that the thrifty mother did not heed the 
decoration of her own. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Nec dulccs amores spentc, pwr, nequc in choreas^ 

** My dear," Mrs. Baynes said to her daughter, " you are going 
out a great deal in the world now. You will go to a great 
number of places where poor Philip cannot hone to be 
admitted." 

" Not admit l^hilip, mamma ! then I’m sure I don't want to 
go," cries the girl. 

"'rime enough to leave off going to parties when you can’t 
afford it and marry him. When I was a lieutenant's wife* I 
didn’t go to any parlies out of the regiment, my dear! ’’ 

" Oh, then, I am sure I shall never \ 4 ax\X. to go out!" Charlotte 
declares. 

** You fancy he will always stop at home, I dare say. Men 
are not all so domestic as your papa. Very few love to stop at 
home like him. Indeed, I may say that I have made his home 
comfortable. But one thing is clear, my child. Philip can't 
always expect to go where w'e go. He is not in the position in 
life. Recollect, your father is a general officer, C.B., and may 
'be K.C.B, soon, and your mother is a general officer's lady. 
IVe may go anywhere. I might have gone to the drawing-room 
at home if 1 chose. Lady Biggs would have been delighted to 
present me. Your aunt has been to the drawing-room, and she 
is only Mrs. Major MaeWhirter ; and most absurd it w'as of Mac 
to let her go. But she rules him in everything, and they have 
no children. 1 have, goodness knows I I sacrifice myself for 
my children. You little know what I deny myself for my children. 
I said to Lady Biggs, * No, Lady Biggs; my husband may go. 
He should go. He has his uniform, and it will cost him nothing- 
except a fly and a bouquet for the man who drives ; but I will 
not spend money on myself, for the hire of diamonds and feathers, 
and, though I yield in loyalty to no person, I dare say my 
Sovereign wofCt miss me.' And I don’t think Her Majesty did. 
She has other things to think of besides Mrs. General Baynes, 1 
suppose. She is a mother, and can appreciate a mother's 
sacrifices for her children." 

If I have not hitherto given you detailed reports of Mrs. 
General Haynes's conversation, 1 don't think, my esteemed 
reader, you will be very angry. 
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** Now, child,” the General’s lady continued, let me uurn 
you not to talk much to Philip about those places to which you 
go without him, and to which his position in life tloes not allow 
of his coming. Hide anything from him? Oh dear, no! Only 
for his own good, you understand, 1 don't tell everything to 
your papa. I should only worrit him and vex him. When 
anything will please him and malce him happy, then 1 tell him. 
And about Philip? Philip, 1 must say it, my dear—I must as a 
mother say it—has his faults. lie is an envious man. Don’t 
look shocked. He thinks very well of himself; and having been 
a great deal spoiled, and made too much of in bis unhappy 
father’s time, he is so proud and haughty that he forgets his 
position, and thinlcs he ought to live with the highest society. 
Had Lord Ringwood left him a fortune, as Philip led us to expect 
when we gave our consent to this most unlucky match—^for that 
niy dear child should marry a beggar is most unlucky and most 
■deplorable ; I can’t help saying so, Charlotte,—if I were on my 
deathbed I couldn’t help saying so; and I wish with all my 
heart we had never seen or heard of him.—^'rhere! Don’t go 
off in one of your tantrums ! What was I saying, pray? I say 
that Philip is in no position, or rather in a very humble one, 
which—a mere newspaper-writer and a subaltern too—everybody 
acknowledges it to be. And if he hears us talking about our 
parties to which wc have a right to go—to which you have a 
right to go with your mother, a general officer’s lady—^why, he'll 
be offended. He won’t like to hear about them and think he 
can't be in%ited; and you had better not talk about them at all, 
or about the people you meet and dance with. At Mrs* Hely's 
you may dance with Lord Headbury, the ambassador’s son. 
And if you tell Philip he will be offended. He will say that you 
boast about it. When I was only a lieutenant’s wife at Barradk- 
pore, Mrs. Captain Capers used to go to Ciilcutta to the Govern¬ 
ment House balls. I didn’t go. But I was offended, and I 
used to say that Flora CaptTS gave herself airs, and was always 
boasting of her intimacy with the Marchioness of Hastings. Wc 
don’t like our equals to be better off than ourselves. Mark my 
words. And if you talk to Philip about the people whoib you 
meet in society, and whom he can’t from his unfortunate 
expect to know, you will offend him. That was why I nudged 
you today when you were going on about Mr. Hely. Anything 
so absurd! I saw Philip getting angry at once, and biting his 
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moustaches, h, he always does when he is angry-—and swears 
quite out loud—so vulgar! There 1 you are going to be angry 
again, my love; I never .saw anything like you 4 Is this my 
Charly who never was angry ? I know tlie workl, dear, and you 
don’t Look at nie, how I manage your papa, and 1 tell you, 
don’t talk to Philip about things which oifend him 1 Now» 
dearest, kiss your poor old mother who loves yo«i. Go upstairs 
and bathe your eyes, and come down happy to dinner." And 
at dinner Mrs. General Baynes was uncommonly gracious to 
Philip; and when gracious she was especially odious to Philip, 
whose magnanimous nature accommodated itself ill to the 
wheedling artifices of an ill-bred old woman. 

Following this wretched mother’s advice, my poor Tharlotte 
spoke scarcely at all to Philip of the imrties to which she went, 
and the amusements which she enjoyed without liim. I dare say 
Mrs. Baynt^swas quite happy in thinking that site was “ guiding ” 
her child rightly. As if a coarse woman, because she is mean, 
and greedy, and hypocritical, and fifty years old, has a right to 
lead a guilcle.ss nature into wrong ! Ah! if some of us old folks 
were to go to school to our children, 1 am .sure, madam, it would 
do us a great deal of good. There is a fund of good sense and 
honourable feeling about my great-grandson Tommy, which is 
more valuable tliau all his grandpapa’s experience and knowledge 
of the world. Knowledge of the world forsooth ! Compromise, 
selfishness modified, and double dealing. Tom disdains a lie: 
when he wants a p<{ach, he roars for it. If his mother wishes to 
go to a party, she coaxes, and wheedles, and manages, and 
smirks, and curtseys for months, in order to get her end; takes 
twenty rebuffs, and comes up to the scratch again smiling;—^and 
this woman is for ever lecturing her daughters, and preaching to¬ 
iler sons upon virtue, honesty, and moral behaviour! 

Mrs. Hely’s little party at the " H6tel de la Terrasse" was 
very pleasant and bright; and Miss Charlotte enjoyed it, although 
her swain was not present. But Philip was pleased that his 
Kttle Charlotte should be happy. She beheld with wonderment 
Parisian duchesses, American millionaires, dandies from the 
embassies, deputies and peers of France wiUi large stars and 
wi^s like papa. She gaily described her party to Philip; de¬ 
scribed, tW is to say, everything but her own success, which 
was undoubted. There .were many beauties at Mrs. Hely’s, but 
nobody fresher or prettier. The Miss Blacklocks retired very; 
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early and in the worst possible temper. Prince Slyboots did not 
in the least heed their going away. His thoughts were all fixed 
upon little Charlotte. Charlotte's mamma saw the impression 
which the girl made, and was filled with a hungry joy. Cood- 
natured Mrs. Hely complimented her on her daughter. " Thank 
God, she is as good as she is pretty,” said the mother, I am'sure 
speaking seriously this time regarding her daughter. Prince 
Slyboots danced with scarce anybody else. He raised a perfect 
whirlwind of compliments round about Charlotte. She was quite 
a simple person, and did not understand one-tenth part of what 
be said to her. He strewed her path with roses of poesy: be 
scattered garlands of sentiment before her all the way from the 
antechamber downstairs, and so to the fly which was in waiting 
to take her and parents home to the’ boarding-house, “ By 
George, Charlotte, I think you have smitten that fellow," cries 
the General, who was infinitely amused by young Hely—his 
raptures, his affectations, his long hair, and what Baynes called 
his low dress. A slight white tape and a ruby button confined 
Holy’s neck. His hair waved over his shoulders- Baynes had 
never seen such a specimen. At the mess of the stout 120 th, the 
lads talked of their dogs, horses, and sport. A young civilian, 
smattering in poetry, chattering in a dozen languages, scented, 
smiling, perfectly at ease with himself and the world, was a 
novelty to the old officer. 

And now the Queen’s birthday arrived—and that it may arrive 
for many scores of years yet to come is, I am sure, the prayer of 
all of us—and with the birthday his Excellency Lord Estridge’s 
grand annual ffitc in honour of hi.s sovereign. A card for their 
ball was left at Madame Smolensk's for General, Mrs., and MLss 
Baynes; and no doubt Monsieur Slyboots Walsingham Hely 
was the artful agent by whom the invitation was forwarded. 
Once more the General’s veteran uniform came out from the tin 
box, with its dingy epaulets and little cross and ribbon. His wife 
urged on him strongly the necessity of having a new wig. wigs 
being very cheap and good at Paris ; but Baynes said a new wig 
would make his old coat look very shabby, and a new uniform 
would cost more money than he would like to afford. So shabby 
he went de cap d pied with a moulting feather, a threadbare suit, 
a tarnished wig, and a worn-out lace, siH ctmstans. Boots^ 
trousers, sash, coat, were all old and worse for wear, and 
** faith,** says he, ** my face follows suit.” A brave silent man 
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was Baynes; with a twinkle of humour in his lean wrinkled 
face. 

And if General Baynes was shabbily attired at the Embassy 
ball, I think I know a friend of tnine who was shabby too. In the 
days of his prosperity, Mr. Philip was^arcus cultor eiinfrequens 
of balls, routs, and ladies' company. Ferliaps because his father 
was angered at Philip's neglect of bis social advantages and 
indifference as to success in the world, Philip was the more 
neglectful and indifferent. The elder's comedy<sniiles, and solemn 
hypocritical politeness caused scorn and revolt on the part of the 
younger man. Philip despised the huuibug, and the world to 
whicli such humbug could be welcome. He kept aloof from 
tea-parties then : his evcning-drcss clothes served him for a long 
time. I cannot say how old his drcss-coat was at the time of 
which we are writing. But he had been in the habit of respecting 
that garment and considering it new and handsome for many 
years pa^jt. Meanwhile the coat had shrunk, or its wearer had 
grown stouter; and his grand embroidered, embossed, illumi¬ 
nated, carved, and gilt velvet dress waistcoat, too, had narrowed, 
had become absurdly tight and short, and 1 dare say was the 
laughing-stock of many of Philip’s acquainuinces, whilst lie him¬ 
self, poor simple fellow, was fancying that it was a most splendid 
article of apparel. You know’ in the Palais Royal they hang out 
the most splendid rcach-mc-dowm dressing-gowns, w’aistcoats, 
and so forth. " No," thought Philip, coming out of his cheap 
dining-house, and swaggering along the arcades, and looking at 
the tailors' shops, with his hands in his pockets. “ My brow'n 
velvet dress waistcoat with the gold sprigs, which I had made at 
college, is a much more tasty thing than these gaudy ready-made 
articles. And my coat is old, certainly, but the brass buttons arc 
still very bright and handsome, and, in fact, it is a most becoming 
and gentlemanlike thing." And under this delusion the honest 
fellow dressed himself in his old clothes, lighted a pair of candles, 
and looked at himself with satisfaction in the looldng-glass, drew 
on a pair of cheap gloves which he had bought, walked by the 
Quays, and over the Deputies' Budge, across the Place Louis 
XV., and strutted up the Faubourg St. Ilonor^i to the Hotel of 
tire British Embassy. A half-mile queue of carriages was formed 
along the street, and of course the entrance to the hotel was 
magnificently illuminated. 

A plague on those cheap gloves! ^^’hy had not Philip paid 

C 3 
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three francs for a pair of gloves, instead of twenty-nine sons? 
Mrs. Baynes had found a capital cheap glove shop, whither 
poor Phil had gone in the simplicity of his lieart; and now as 
he went in under the grand illutninated forU-cochite, Philip saw 
that the gloves had given way at the thumbs, and that his hands 
appeared through the rents, as red as raw beefsteaks. It is wpn- 
deiful how red hands will look through holes in white gloves. 
"And there’s that hole in my boot, too," thought Phil; but he 
had pul a little ink over the seam, and so the rent was imper¬ 
ceptible. The coat and waistcoat were tight, and of a past aije. 
Never mind. 'Fhc chest was broad, the arms were muscular 
and long, and Phil's face, in the midst of a halo of fair Iiair and 
flaming whiskers, looked brave, honest, and handsome For a 
while his eyes wandered fiercely and restlessly all about the room 
from group to group; but now—ah! now—they were settled. 
They had met another pair of eyes, which lighted up with glad 
•welcome when they beheld him. Two young cheeks mantled 
with a sweet blush. These were Charlotte’s cheeks; and hard 
by tliem were mamma's, of a very different colour. But Mrs. 
General Baynes had a knowing turban on, and a set of garnets 
round her old neck, like goosetxirrics set in gold. 

They admired the rooms: they heanl the names of the great 
folks who arrived, and beheld many famous personages. They 
made their curtseys to the ambassadress. Confusion! \Vith a 
great rip, the thumb of one of those cheap gloves of Philip’s 
parts company from the rest of the glove, and he is obliged to 
wear it crumpled up in his hand: a dreadful mishap—for he is 
going to dance with (Jharlotte, and he will have to give his band 
to die vis-d-vis^ 

Who comes up smiling, with a low neck, with waving curls 
and whidiers, pretty little hands exquisitely gloved, and tiny 
feet? 'Tis Hely Walsingham, lightest in the dance. M^t 
affably does Mrs. General Baynes greet the young fdlow. Very 
brightly and happily do Charlotte’iS eyes glance towards her 
favourite partner. It is certain that poor Phil can’t hope at all 
to dance like Hely. "And see what nice neat feet and hands 
he has got,” says Mrs. Baynes. "Comme il est bten gantd i- 
A gentlein.vn ought to be always well gloved.” 

" Why did you send me to the twenty-nine-sons shop?/! says 
poor Phil, looking at bis tattered hand-j^toes and red obtrusive 
thumb. 
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f **Oh, ^ou!” — (here Mrs^ Rnynes shrugs h€r yello^v old 
shoulders). ** Yonr hands would burst through any gloves! 
How do you do, Mr. Hely ? Is your mamina here ? Of coarse 
she is! What a delightful party she gave us! The dear am- 
b:issadrcss looks quite unwell—most pleasing manners, I am 
sure; I.ord Estridge, what a perfect gentleman! ” 

The Bayneses were just come. For what dance was Miss 
Baynes disengaged ? “As many a.s ever you like! ” cries Char¬ 
lotte, who, in fact, called Hely her little dancing-master, and 
never thought of him except as a partner. “Oh, loo mtidi 
happincs.? I Oh, that this could last for ever!" sighed Hely, 
iifter a waltz, polka, mazurka, I know not what, and fixing on 
CMiarlotte the full blaze of his beauteous blue eyes. * ‘ For evci ? ” 
cries Charlotte, laughing. “ I’m ^'cry fond of dancing, indeed ; 
and you dance beautifully ; but I don’t know that I should like 
to dance for ever.” Ere the worrLs are over, ho is whirling 
her round the room again. His little feet fly with surprising 
agility. His hair floats behind him. He scatters odours as 
he spins. The handkerchief with which he fans his pale brow 
is like a cloudy film of muslin—and poor old Philip sees with 
terror that his pocket-handkerchief h.i.'j got three gn?at holes in 
it. His nose and one eye appeared through one of the holes 
wdule Phil tvas wiping his forehead. It was very hot. He was 
very hot. He was hotter, though standing still, than young 
Hely who was dancing. “ He ! he ! I compliment you on your 
gloves, and your handkerchief. I'm sure,” sniggers Mrs. Baynes, 
with a toss of her turban. Has it not been said that a bull is a 
strong, courageous, and noble animal, but a bull in a china-shop 
is not in his place? “There you go, Thanic you! I wish 
you'd go .somewhere else,” cries Mrs. Baynes in a fury. Poor 
Philip’s foot has just gone througli her flounce. How red is 
liC i how much hotter than ever! There go Hely and Charlotte, 
whirling round like two opera-danccrs! ]-*hilip grinds his teeth, 
he buttons his coat across his chest. How very tight it feels I 
how savagely his eyes glare ! Do young men still lofjk savage 
and solemn at balls? An ingenuous young Englishman ought 
to do that duty of dancing, of course. Society calls upon him. 
But { doubt whether he ought to look cheerful during the par* 
fomutnee, or flippantly engage in so grave a matter. 

' As Charlotte’s sweet round face l^eamed smiles upon Philip 
pver Holy’s shoulders, it looked so happy that he never thought 
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of grudging her her pleasure: and happy he might have remained 
in this Contemplation, regarding not the circle of dancers who 
were galloping and whirling on at their usual swift rate, but her, 
who was the centre of all joy and pleasure for him ;--when sud¬ 
denly a shrill voice was lieard behind him. crying, “ Gel out of 
the way, hang you! ” and suddenly there bounced against him 
RingwoodTwysdcn, pulling Miss Flora Trotter round the room, 
one of the most powerful and intrepid dancers of that season at 
Paris. Tliey hurtled past Philip ; they shot him forward against 
a pillar. He heard a screech, an oath, and another loud laugh 
from Twysden, and beheld the scowls of Miss Trotter as that 
rapid creature bumped at length into a place of safely. 

1 told you about Philip’s coat. It was very tight. Tbe day¬ 
light had long been struggling to make an entry at the seams. 
As he staggered up against the wall, crack! went a great hole 
at his back; and crack ! one of his gold buttons came off, leaving 
a rent in his chest. It was in those days w'lien gold buttons still 
lingered on the breasts of some brave men, and we have said 
simj^le Philip still thought his coat a fine one. 

There was not only a rent of the seam, there was not only a 
burst button, but there was also a rip in Philip’s rich cut-velvet 
waistcoat, with the gold sprigs, whicli he thought so handsome— 
agicat heartrending scar. Wh.at was to bo clone? Retreat was 
necessary. He told Miss Charlotte of tlie hurt he had received, 
who-se face wore a very comical look of pity at his misadventure 
—he covered part of his wound with his gibus hat—^and he 
thought he would try and make his way out by th^ garden of 
the hotel, which, of course, was illuminated and bright, and 
crowded, but not so very bright and crowded as the saloons, 
galleries, supper-rooms, and halls of gilded light in which the 
company, for the most part, assembled. 

bo our poor wounded friend wandered into the garden, over 
which the moon was shining with the most blank indifference at 
the fiddling, feasting, and parti-coloured lamps. He says that 
his mind was soothed by the aspect of yonder placid moon and 
twinkling stars, and that he had altogether forgotten his trumpery 
little accident and torn coat and waistcoat: but 1 doubt about 
the entire truth of this statement, for there have been sonie doha- 
sions when he, Mr. Philip, has mentioned the subject, and owned 
that he was mortified and in a rage. 

■ Well. He went'into the garden; and was calming himself .by 
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contemplating the stars, when, just by that fountain where there 
is Pradier’s little statue of—Moses in the bulrushes, let us say— 
round which there was a beautiful row of illuminated lamps, 
lighting up a great coronal of flow'ers, which my dear readers 
are at liberty to select and arrange according to their own ex¬ 
quisite taste; near this little fountain he found three gentlemen 
talking together. 

llic high voice of one Philip could hear, and knew from old 
days. Ringwood Twysden, Esquire, alwaj^i liked to talk and to 
excite himself with other persons’ liquor. He had been drinking 
the Sovereign’s health with great assiduity, I .suppose, and was 
exceedingly loud and happy. With Ringwood was Mr. Wool- 
comb, whose countenance the lamps lit up in a fine lurid manner, 
and W'hose eyeballs gleamed in the twilight: and the third of 
the group was our young friend Mr. Lowndes. 

“I owed him one, you .see, Lowndes,” said Mr. Ringwood 
Twysden. “I hale the fellow! Hang him, always did! I 
saw the great hulkin' brute standin’ there. Couldn’t help 
myself. Give you my honour, couldn’t help myself. I just 
drove Miss Trotter at him—sent her elbow well into him, and 
spun him up against the wall. The buttons cracked off the 
beggar's coat, begad ! What business had he there, hang him ? 
Gad, sir, he made a cannon off an old woman in blue, and 
went into ”- 

Here Mr. Ringwood's speech came to an end : for his cousin 
stood before him, grim and biting his moustache. 

"Hullo!" piped the other. "Whowants you to overhear 
my conversation ? Danimy, I say ! I"- 

Philip pul out that hand with the torn glove. The glove was 
in a dreadful state of disruption now. He w’orked the hand 
well into his kinsman’s neck, and twisting Ringwood round 
into a proper position, brought that poor old broken boot so to 
bear upon the proper quarter, that Ringw’ood was discharged 
into the little font, and lighted amidst the flowers, and the water, 
and the oil-lamps, and made a dreadful mess and splutter amongst 
them. And as for Philip's coat, it was torn worse than ever. 

1 don't know how many of the brass buttons had revolted and 
parted company from the poor old cloth, which cracked- and 
split, and tore under the agitation of that beating angry bosom. 
1 blush as 1 think of Mr. Firmin in this ragged state, a great 
rent all across his back, and his iwostrale enemy lying howling 
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in tbe mter, amidst the splattering, crashing oit-lanips, at his 
feet; When Cinderella quitted her first ball, just after the clock 
stmek twelve, we all know how shabby she looked. Philip was 
still more disreputable object when he slunk away. I don't 
know by what side door Mr. Lowndes eliminated him. He 
also benevolcntly.took charge of Philip's kinsman and antaganist, 
Mr. RingwoodTwysden. Mr. Twysden's hands, coat-tails, &c*, 
were very much singed and scalded by the oil, and cut by the 
broken glass, which ;was aU extracted at the Beaujon Hospital, 
but not without much suffering on the part of the patient. But 
though young Lowndes spoke up for Philip, in describing the 
scene (I fear not without laughter), his Excellency caused Mr. 
Firmin's name to bo erased from liis party lists: and I am sure 
no sensible man will defend Philip’s conduct for a moment. 

Of this lamenttiblc fracas which occurred in the hotel garden. 
Miss Jaynes am! her parents had no knowledge for a while. 
Charlotte was too much occupied \vith her dancing, which she 
pursued with all her might; papa was at cards with some sober 
mole and female veterans, and mamma was looking Tvith delight 
at her daughter, whom the young gentlemen of many embassies 
were charmed to choose for a partner. Wlien Lord Headbury, 
Lord Estridge’s son, was prc.senlcd to Miss Baynes, her mother 
was so elated that she was ready to dance too. I do not envy 
Mrs. Major MaeWhirter, at Tours, the perusal of that immense 
manuscript in which her sister recorded the events of the ball. 
Here was Charlotte, beautiful, elegant, accomplished, 
ctJcryivhere, with young men, young noblemen of immense pro¬ 
perly and expectations, xoitd about her; and engaged by a 
I^Dmise to a rude, ragged, presumptuous, ill-bred young man, 
^Ukout a penny in the tvorld-—wasn't it provoking? Ah, poor 
Philip! How that little sour yellow mother-in-law elect did 
scowl at him when he came with rather a shamefaced look to 
pay his duty to his sweetheart on the day after the ball I Mrs. 
Baynes bad caused her daughter to dress with extra smartness, 
bad forbidden the poor child to go out, and coaxed her^ and 
wheedled her, and dressed her with 1 know not what omaments 
of her mvD, with a fond expectation that Lord Headbuiy, that 
the yellow young Spanish attach^, that the sprightly, Prussian 
sficrctary, and Walsingham Hely, Charlotte’s partners at the 
ball, would certainly call: and the only equipage that appeared 
at Madame Smolensk’s gate was a hack cab, which drove up at 
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cveiutig. and out of which poor Philip’s well-kAown tattered 
boots came striding. Such a fond mother as Mrs. Baynes may 
well have been out of humour. 

As for Philip, he was unusually shy and modest He did riot 
know in what light his friends would regard his escapade of the 
previous evening. He had been sitting at borne all the momirig 
in state, and in company with a Polish colonel, who lived in his 
hotel, and whom Philip had selected to be his second in case 
the battle of the previous night should have any suite. He 
had left that colonel in company with a bag of tobacco and an 
order for unlimited beer, whilst he himself ran up to catch a 
glimpse of his beloved. The Bayncses had not heard of the 
battle of the previous night. They were full of the ball, of I/Ord 
Kstridge's affability, of the Golconda Ambassador's diamonds, 
of the appearance of the Royal princes who honoured the ffite, 
of the most fashionable Paris talk, in a w'ord. Philip was 
scolded, snubbed, and coldly received by mamma; but he was 
used to that sort of treatment, and greatly relieved by finding 
that she was unacquainted with his own disorderly behaviour. 
He did not tell Charlotte about the quarrel: a knowledge of it 
might alarm the little maiden ; and so for once our friend was 
discreet, and held bis tongue. 

But if he had any influence with the editor of Galignan^s 
Messen^er^ why did he not entreat the conductors of that admir¬ 
able journal to forego all mention of the fracas at the Embassy 
ball? 'Two days after the f(&te, I am sorry to say, there appeared 
a paragraph in the paper narrating the circumstances of the 
fight And the guilty Philip found a copy of that paper on the 
table before Mrs Baynes and the General when he came to the 
Champs Elyses according to his wont Behind that paper sat 
Major-General Baynes, C. B.. looking confused, and beside him 
bis lady, frowning like Rbadanianthus. But no Charlotte was 
in the room. 


CHAPTER VL 
Infandi Dolores, 

PliltlP's heart beat very qtrickly at seeing this grim pair, and 
the guilty newspapot before them, on which Mrs. Baynes’s lean 
right hand Was kid, ” So, sir,” she cried, " you still honour Us 
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with your company ; after distinguishing yourself as you did the 
night before last. Fighting and boxing like a pc^er at his 
Excellency’s ball. It’s disgusting I 1 have no other word for 
it: disgusting!" And here I suppose she nudged the General, 
or gave him some look or signal by which he knew he was to 
come into action ; for Baynes straightway advanced and delivered 
his fire. 

'* Faith, sir, more bub-ub-blickguard conduct I never heard 
of in my life! That’s the only word for it: the only word for 
it,” cries Baynes. 

“The General knows what blackguard conduct is, and yours 
is that conduct, Mr. Finnin! It is all over the town : is talked 
of everywhere: will be in all the newspapers. When his Lord- 
ship heard of it, he was furious. Never, never, will you be 
admitted into the Embassy again, after disgracing yourself as 
you have done,” cries the lady. 

’' Disgracing yourself, that’s the word. And disgraceful your 
conduct was, begad ! ” cries the officer second in command. 

* ‘ You don’t know my provocation, ” pleaded poor Pliilip. *' As 
1 came up to him Twysden was boasting that he bad struck me— 
and—and laughing at me.” 

“ And a pretty figure you were to come to a ball. Who could 
help laughing, sir > ” 

“ He bragged of having insulted me, and I lost my temper, 
and struck him in return. The thing is done and can’t be 
helped,'* growled Philip. 

“ Strike a little man before ladies! Very brave indeed! ” 
cries the lady. 

“Mrs. Baynes!” 

“ I call it cowardly. In the army we consider it cowardly to 
quarrel before ladies,” continues Mrs. General B. 

“ I have waited at home for two day.s, to see if be wanted any 
more,'* groaned Philip. 

*’ Oh, yes i After insulting and knocking a little man do^vnf 
you want to murder him! And you call that the conduct of a 
Christian—the conduct of a gentleman I ” 

“ The conduct of a ruffian, by George I ” says General Baynes. 

“ It was prudent of you to choose a very little man, and to 
have the ladies within hearing I ” continues Mrs. Baynes. * * Wby, 
I wonder you haven’t beaten my dear children next. Don't you, 
Genera], wonder he has not knocked down our poor boys? They 
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are quite small. And it is evident that ladies being present is no 
hindrance to Mr. Firmin’s ioxing-matek^s'* 

* * The conduct is gross and unworthy of a gentleman /' reiterates 
the General. 

" Vou hear what that man says—that old man who never says 
an unkind word ? 'I'hat veteran, who has been in twenty battles, 
and never struck a man before woman yet ? Did you, C'haries? 
He has given you his opinion. He has called you a name which 
I won't soil my lips with repeating, but which you deserve. And 
do you suppose, sir, that I will give ray blessed child to a man 

who has acted iis you have acted, and been called a- 

Charles! General I I will go to rny grave rather than see.my 
daughter given up to such a man ! ” 

*'Good Heavens!" said Philip, his knees trembling under 
him. “You don’t mean to say that you intend to go from your 
word, and "- 

“Oh! you threaten about money, do you? Because your 
fath(^ was a cheat, you intend to try and make us suffer, do 
you?" shrieks the lady. “A man who .strikes a little man 
before Ladies will commit any act of cowardice, I dare say. 
And if you wish to beggar niy family, because your father w as a 
rogue 

“ My dear! *' interposes the General. 

“Wasn’t he a rogue, Baynes? Is there any denying it? 
Haven’t you said so a hundred and a hundred times? A nice 
family to marry into! No, Mr. Firmin \ You may insult me 
as you please. You may strike little men before ladies. You 
may lift your great wicked hand against that poor old man, in 
one of your tipsy fits: but 1 know a mother's love, a mother's 
duty*—and I desire that we see you no more." 

“ Great Powers I ’’ cries Philip, aghast. “ You don't mean to 
—to separate me from (Charlotte, General? I have your woi*d. 
You encouraged me. I shall break my heart. I’ll go down on 
my knees to that fellow. I'll-—oh!—you don’t mean what you 
say!" And, scared and sobbing, the poor fellow clasped hfe 
strong hands together, and appealed to the General. 

Baynes was under his wife’s eye. “ I think," he said, “ your 
conduct has been confoundedly bad, disorderly, and ungentle* 
manlike. You can't support my child, if you marry her. And 
if yon have the least spark of honour in you, as you say yon 
have, it is you, Mr. Firmin, who will break off the match, and 
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relea$^ the poor cliUd from cei^aUi misery. By George, sir, 
how is a man who fights and quarrels in a nobleman's b^l- 
room to get on in the world? How is a man. who can't affonl 
ft decent coat to his back, to keep a wife? The more I have 
ktiown you, the more I have felt that the engagement would 
bring misery upon my child I Is that what you want ? A man 
of honour"—— {** honotit /’* in italics, from Mrs. Baynes.) 
“Hush, my dear !—A man of spirit would give her up, sir. 
What have you to offer but beggary, by George ? Do you want 
my girl to come home to your lodgings, and mend your 
clothes?”—“I think I put that point pretty well, Bunch my 
boy,” said the General, talking of the matter afterwards. '* I 
hit him there, sir.” 

The old soldier did indeed strike his adversary there with a 
vital stab. Philip's coat, no doubt, was ragged, and his purse 
but light. He had sent money to his father out of his small 
stock. There were one or two servants in the old house in Parr 
Street who had been left without their wages, and a part of 
these debts Philip had paid. He knew his own violence of 
temper, and his unruly independence. He thought very humbly 
of his talents, and often doubted of his capacity to get on in the 
world. In bis less hopeful moods, he trembled to think that he 
might be bringing poverty and unhappiness upon bis dearest 
little maiden, for whom he would joyfully have sacrificed his 
blood, his life. Poor Philip sank back sickening and fainting 
almost unde; Baynes’s words. 

** You’ll let me—you’ll let me see her ? ” he gasped out 

“She’s unwell. She is jn her bed. She can't appear to¬ 
day 1" cried the mother. 

“Oh, Mrs. Baynes I I must—must see her,” Philip said r 
and fairly broke out in a sob of pain. 

" This is the man that strikes men before women I ” said Mrs. 
Baynes. “ Vtsry courageous, certainly 1" 

“ By George, Eliaa! ” the General cried put, starting up, *' it's 
too bad 

“ Infirm of purpose, give me the daggers I" Philip yell^ out 
whilst describing the scene to*his biographer in after dAys. 
“ Macbeth would never have done the murders but for that Iftttc 
quiet woman at his side. When the Indian prismtem'are kHledi. 
the squaws always invent the worst tortures. You should have 
seen that fiend and her livid smile, ns she was drifting ii^ 
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gimlets mto my heart. I don't know how I offended her. I 
tried to like her, sir. 1 bad humbled myself before her. > I went 
on her errands. I played cards with her. I sat and listened 
to her dreadful stories about Barrackpore and the Governor- 
General. I wallowed in the dust before her. and she hated me. 

I can see her face now: her cruel yellow face, and her sharps 
teeth and her grey eyes. It was the end of x\ugust, and pouring 
a storm that day. 1 suppose my poor child was cold and 
suffering upstairs, for I heard the poking of a hro in her Httle 
room. When I hear a fire looked overhead now—twenty years 
after—the whole thing comes back to me; and 1 suffer over 
again tliat infernal agony. Were I to live a thousand years, I 
could not forgive her. I never did her a wrong, but I can't 
forgiw her. Ah, my Heaven, how that woman tortured me!" 

"1 think I know one or two similar instance.s," said Mr. 
Firmin’s biographer. 

** You arc always speaking ill of women,” said Mr. Firmin's 
biographer's wife. 

^ “ No, thank Heaven! ” said the gentleman. " I think I know 

some of whom I never thought or spoke a word of evil. My 
dear, will you give Philip some more tea?” and vvitli this the 
gentleman’s narrative is resumed. 

The rain was beating down the avenue as Philip went into* 
the street. He looked up at Charlotte’s window: but there was 
no sign. There was a flicker of a fire there. The poor girl had 
the fever, and was shuddering in her little room, weeping and 
sobbing on Madame Smolensk’s shoulder. ' ‘ Que pitid k 

voir,” Madame said. Her mother had told her she must break 
from Philip; hrd invente<l and spoken a hundred calumnies 
against him; declared that lui never eared for her ; that he had 
loose principles, and was for ever haunting theatres and bad 
company. ** It’s not true, mother, it’s not true 1" the little girl 
liad cried, darning up in revolt for a moment; but she soon sub^ 
sided in tears and misery, utterly broken by the thought of her 
^ calamity. Then her father liad been brought to her, who had been 
made to believe some of the stories against poor Philip, and who 
waa conmianded by his wife to impress them upon the girl. And 
Baynes' tried to obey order.s; but he was scared and otieUy 
pain^ by the sight of his little maiden’s grief and suffering. 

attempted a weak expostulation, and began a speech or two. 
But h^ heart failed him. He retreated behind his wife. SAe- 
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never hesitated in speech or resolution, and her language became 
more bitter as her ^ly faltered. Philip was a drunkard; Philip 
was a prodigal; Philip was a frequenter of dissolute haunts and 
loose companions. She had the b^t authority for what she said. 
Was not a mother anxious for the welfare of her own child ? 
(“ Begad, you don't suppose your own mother would do anything 
that was not for your welfare, now?" broke in the (General 
feebly.) “ Do you think if he had not been drunk he would have 
ventured to commit such an atrocious outrage .as that at the 
Embassy? And do you suppose 1 want a drunkard and a 
beggar to marry my daughter? Your ingratitude, C*harlott«, 
is horrible! ” cries mamma. Anil poor Philip, charged with 
drunkenness, Iiad dined for .seventeen sous, with a carafon of 
beer, and had counted on a supper that night by little Charlotte’s 
side: so, while the child lay sobbing on her bud, the mother 
stood over her, and lashed her. For fJeneral Baynes,—a bravo 
man, a kind-hearted man,—to have to look on whilst this torture 
was inflicted, must have been a hard duty. He could not eat 
the boarding-house dinner, though he took his place at the tabic 
at the sound of the dismal bell. Madame herself was not present 
at the meal; and you know poor Charlotte's place was vacant. 
Her father w'ent upstairs, and paused by her bedroom door, and 
listened. He heard murmurs within, and Madame’s voice, as 
he stumbled at the door, cried harshly, “Qui cst iA!" He 
entered. Madame was sitting on the bed, with Charlotte's head 
on her lap. The thick brown tresses were falling over the child's 
white night-dress, and she lay almost motionle.ss, and sobbing 
freely. " Ah, it is you, General I" said Madame, “ You have 
done a pretty work, sir!" “Mamma says, won’t you take 
something, Charlotte dear?" faltered the old man. “Will you 
leave her tranquil?" said Mad.ame, with her deep voice. 'Fhc 
father retreated. When Madame went out presently to get that 
panacea, une taxse de for her poor little friend, she found the 
old gentleman seated on a portmanteau at his door. “ Is she— 
is she a little better now?" he sobbed out. Madame shnigged 
her shoulders, and looked down on the veteran with superb scorn. 
“Vous n'6tes qu'un poltron, G^nArall" she said, and awtipt 
downstairs. Baynes was beaten indeed. He was suf^.ring 
horrible pain. He was quite unmanned, and tears were trid!;hng 
down bis old cheeks as he sat wretchedly there in the dgrk.s . His 
wifb did not leave the table as long as dinner and dessert lasted, 
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She read Galignani resolutely afterwards. She told the children 
not to make a noise, as their sister was upstairs with a bad head¬ 
ache. But she revoked that statement as it were (as she revoked 
lit cards presently), by asking the Miss Bolderos to play one of 
their ducts. 

1 wonder whether Philip walked up and down iDefore the bouse 
that night ? Ah ! it was a disnial night for all of them : a rack¬ 
ing puin, a cruel sense of shame, throbbed under Haynes's cotton 
tvissel; and as for Mrs. Rayner,, I hope there was not much rest 
or comfort under her old nightcap. Madame passed the greater 
part of the night in a great chair in Charlotte's bedroom, where 
the poor child heard the hours toll one after the other, and found 
no comfort in the dreary rising of the da^^’n. 

At a very early hour of the dismal rainy morning, what made 
poor little C-liorlotte fling lierarms round Madame, and cry out, 
“ Ah, que je vous aime ! ah, quo vous ties bonne, Madame ! ” 
and smile almost h.appily through her tears? In the first place, 
Madame went to Charlotte’s dressing-table, whence she took a 
pair of.scissors. Then the little maid sjit up on her bed, with 
her brown hair clubtering over lu'r shoulders ; and Madame took 
a lock of it, and cut a thick curl; and kissed poor little Char¬ 
lotte’s reel eyes; and laid her pale cheek on the pillow, and 
carefully covered her; and bade her, with many tender word.s, 
to go to sleep. “If you are very good, and will go to sleep, he 
shall have it in half-an-hour," Madame said. “And as 1 go 
downstairs, T will tell Franjoisc to have some tea ready for you 
when you ring.” And this promise, and the thought of what 
Madame was going to do, comforted Ch.-irlottc in her misery. 
And with many fond fond prayers for Philip, and consoled by 
thinking, “ Now she must hnve gone the greater part of the 
way; now she must be with him ; now he knows I will never 
never love any but him," she foil asleep at length on her moist¬ 
ened pillow: and was smiling in her sleep, and I dare say 
dreaming of Philip, when the noise of the fall of a piece of 
furniture roused her, and she awoke out of her dream to see the 
grim old mother, in her white nightcap and white dressing-gown, 
standlni^ by her side. 

Never mmd. *‘She has seen him now. She has told him 
. now,” was th^'childl's very first thought as her eyes fairly opened. 

He knows r never never will think of any but him.” She 
ICdt' if aotUially tliere in Philip's room, speaking 
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lieiself to him; murmuring vows wliich her fond lips had\Vhispcrcd 
many and many a time to her lover. And now he knew she 
would never break them, she was consoled and felt more courage. 
You have had some sleep, Charlotte?" asks Mrs. Baynes. 

"Yes, I have been asleep, mammn." As she speaks, shefeols 
undfn- the pillow a little locket containing—what ? I suppose a 
scrap of Mr. Philip’s lank hair. 

“ I hope you arc iu a less wicked frame of mind than when I 
left you last night," continues the matron. 

"Was I wicked for loving Philip? Then I am wicked still, 
mamma!" cries the child, sitting up in her bed. And she 
clutches that little lock of hair which nestles under her pillow. 

"What nonsense, child ! This is what you get out of your 
stupid novels. I tell you he does not tliink about you. He is 
quite a reckless careless libertine.’’ 

"Yes, so reckless and careless that we owe him the bread we 
eat. He doesn’t think of me! Doesn’t he? Ah”-— Here 
she paused as a clock in a neighbouring chamber began to strike. 
"Now," she thought, "he has got ruy message!" A smile 
dawned over her face. She sank back on her pillow, turning her 
head from her motlier. She kissed the locket and murmured ; 
" Not think of me ! Don't you, don't you, my dear !’’ She did 
not heed the woman by her side, hear her voice ,'^or for a moment 
seem aware of her presence. Charlotte was away in Philip’s 
room ; she saw him talking with her messenger ; heard his voice 
so deep and so sweet; knew tliat the promises he had spoken he 
never would break. With gleaming eyes and flushing checks 
she looked at her mother, her enemy. She held her, talisman 
locket and pressed it to her heart. No, slie would never be un> 
true to him I No, he would never never desert her I And vs 
Mrs. Ba 3 mes looked at the honest indignation beaming in the 
child’s face, she read Charlotte's revolt, defiance, perhaps victoiy. 
The meek child who never before had questioned an Cftdet, or 
formed a wish which she would not sacrifice at her mother’s 
^rder, was now in arms asserting independence. But 1 should 
think mamma is not going to give up the command after a single 
act of revolt; and that she will try more attempts than on© to 
cajole or coerce her rebel. 

Meanwhile let Fancy leave the talisman locket nestling oh 
Cborlotte's little heart (in which soft shelter methinks it were 
pleasant to linger). Let her wrap a shawl rourui her, and 
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to her feet a pair of stout goloshes; let her walk rapidly through 
the muddy' Champs Elysdes, where, in this inclement season, 
only a few policemen aTid artisans are to be found moving. Let 
her pay a halfpenny at the Font des Invalides, and so march 
stoutly along Ac quays, by the Chamber of Deputies, where as 
yet deputies assemble: and trudge along the river side, until 
she reaches Seine Street, into which, ns you all know, the Rite 
Poussin debouches. This was the road brave Ma.<iaine Smolensk 
took on a gusty, rainy, autumn morning, and on foot, for five- 
franc pieces were scarce with the good woman. Before the 
*' Hdtel Poussin “ {ak, qti on y if alt bicn d vinyy am f) Is a little 
painted wicket which opens, ringing, nnd then there is the 
passage, you know, with the stair loading to the upper regions, 
to Monsieur PMlippo's room, which is on the first floor, as is 
that of Tkjuchard, the painter, who has his atelier over the way. 
A bad painter is Bouchard, bnt a W'ortiiy friend, a cheery com¬ 
panion, a modest amiable gentleman. And a rare good follow 
is Laberge of the second floor, the poet from Carcassonne, who 
pretends to be studying law, but whose heart is with the Muse?, 
and whose talk is of Victor Hugo and .\Ifrod do Musset, whose 
verses he will repeat to all comers. Near Laberge (I think I 
have heard Philip say) lived ICscassc, a Southern man too—a 
capitalist—a clerk in a bank, /—whose apartment W'as 
decorated sumptuously with his own furniture, who had Spanish 
wine and sausages in cupboards, and a bag of dollars for a friend 
in need. Is Escasse alive still? Philip Firinin wonders, and 
that old Colonel, who lived on the same floor, and who had 
l)cen a prisoner in England ? What wonderful descriptions that 
Colonel Dujarret had of les Meess A/tglaiscs and their singu* 
laritics of dress and behaviour! Though conquered and a 
prisoner, what a conqueror and enslaver he was, when in our 
country I You see, in his rough way, Philip used to imitate 
these people to his friends, and we almost fancied we could sec 
Ae hotel before us. It was very clean ; it was very cheap { it 
was very dark; it was very cheerfulcapital coffee and bread- 
and-butter for breakfast for fifteen sous; capital bedroom an 
premier for thirty francs a montJh-dinner if you would for I 
forget how little, and a merry talk round the pipes and the 
gi*qg afterwards—Ae grog, or the modest eav merit. Here 
Cokmel Dufarret recorded his victories over both sexes. Hem 
Cefloniri Tymowskf sighed over his enslaved Poland. Tymowskt 
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was the second who was to act for Philip, in case the Kingwood 
Twysden affair should have come to any violent conclusion. 
Here Laberge bawled poetry to Philip, who no doubt in his 
turn confided to the young Frenchman his own hopes and 
passion. Deep into the night he would sit talking of his love, 
of her goodness, of her beauty, of her innocence, of her dreadful 
mother, of her good old father. Que sais-Jef Have we not 
said that when this man had anything on his mind, straightway 
he bellowed forth his opinions to tl\c universe ? Philip, away 
from his love, would roar out her praises for hours and ^urs to 
Labergc, until the candlo.s burned down, until the hour for rest 
was come and could be delayed no longer. Then he would hie 
to bed with a prayer for her; and the very instant he awoke 
begin to think of her and bless her, and thank Hod for her love. 
Poor as Mr. Philip was, yet as the possessor of health, content, 
honour, and that priceless pure jewel the girl’s love, I think we 
M ill not pity him much ; though, on the night when he received 
his dismis.sal from Mrs. Paynes, must have passed an awful 
time, to be sure. Toss, Philip, on your bed of pain, and doubt, 
and fear. Toll, heavy hours from night till dawn. Ah! 'twas 
a weary night through which two sad young hearts heard you 
tolling. 

At a pretty early hour the various occupants of the crib at the 
Rue Poussin ujed to appear in the dingy little sallc-d-manger^ 
and partake of tue breakfast there provided. Monsieur Menou, 
in his sh'i t'Sleeves, shared and distributed the meal. Madame 
Menou, with a Madras handkercliief round her grizzling head, 
laid down the smoking coffee on the shining oilcloth, whilst each 
guest helped himself out of a little museum of napkins to his 
own particular towel. The room was small: the breakfast was 
not fine : the guests who partook of it were certainly not rem^rk;- 
able for the luxury of clean linen; but Philip—who is many 
years older now than when he dwelt in this hotel, and is not 
pinched for money at all you will be pleased to hear (and between 
ourselves has become rather a gourmand)—declares be was a 
very'happy youth at this humble Hotel Poussin>*’and sighs 
for the days when he was sighing for Miss Charlotte. 

Well, he has passed a dreadful night of gloom and terror. I 
doubt that he has bored Labergc very much with his. te^ 
and despondency. And now morning has come* and; as .he is 
having his b^klast with one or more of the bef 9 re«n£Mtied< 
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worthies, the little boy-of-aJl-work enters, grinning, his plumam 
under his arm, and cries, " Une dame pour M. Philippe! 

Une dame ! ’’ says the French colonel, looking up from his 
paper. “ Allez, mauvais sujet 1 ” 

"Grand Dieu! what has happened?” cries Philip, running 
forward, as he recognises Madame’s tall figure in the passage. 
Tliey go up to his room, I suppose, regardless of the grins and 
sneers of the little boy with the plunteati, who aids the maid> 
servant to make the beds ; and who thinks Monsieur Philippe 
has a very elderly acquaintance. 

Philip closes the door upon his visitor, who looks at him with 
so much hope, kindness, confidence in her eyes, that the poor 
fellow is encouraged almost ere she begins to speak. " Yes, you 
have reason; I come from the little person,” Madame Smolensk 
said. " The means of resisting that poor dear angel! She has 
passed a sad night 1 What ? You, too, have not been to bed, 
poor young man 1" Indeed Pliilip had only thrown himself on 
his bed, and had kicked there, and had groaned there, and had 
tossed there ; and had tried to read, and, I dare say, remembered 
afterwards, with a strange interest, the book he read, and that 
other thought which was throbbing in his brain all the time 
whilst he was reading, and whilst the wakeful hours went w'earily 
tolling by. 

" No, in effect,” says poor Philip, rolling a dismal cigarette ; 
"the night has not been too fine. And she has suffered too? 
Heaven bless her! ” And then Madame Smolensk told how 
the little dear angel had cried all the night long, and how the 
Smolensk had not succeeded in comforting her, until she pro¬ 
mised she would go to Philip, and tell him that his Charlotte 
would be his for ever and ever: that she never could think of 
any man but him; that he was the best, and the dearest, and 
the bravest, and the truest Philip, and that she did not believe 
one word of those wicked stories told against him by — — 
** Hold, Monsieur Philippe, I suppose Madame la G<5n<?ralc has 
been talking about you, and loves you no more,” cried Madame 
Smolensk. " We other women are assassins—assassins, see 
you! But Madame la G^n^rale went too far with the little 
maid. She is an obedient little maid, the dear Miss !—trembling 
beffl^ her mother, and always ready to yield—only now her 
spirit is roused: and she is yours and yours only. The little 
dear gentle child! Ah, how pretty she was, leaning on my 
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shoulder. I held her there-<-yes, there, my poor" and 1 

cut this from her neck, and brought it to thee. Come;' embrace 
me. Weep; that does good, Philip. I love thee welL Go— 
and thy little—it is an angel!" Ajid so, in the hour of their 
pain, myriads of manly hearts Lave found women's love ready 
to soothe their anguish. 

Leaving to Philip tliat thick curling lock of brown hair (from 
a head where now, mayhap, there is a line or two of matron 
silver), this Samaritan plo^ her way back to her own house 
where her own cares await her. But though the way is long, 
Madame’s step is lighter now, as she thinks how Charlotte at 
the journey’s end is waiting for news of Philip ; and I suppose 
there arc more kisses and embraces, when the good soul meets 
with the little suffering girl, and tells her how Philip will remain 
for ever true and faithful; and how true love must come to a 
happy ending ; and how she, Smolensk, will do all in her power 
to aid, con)fort, and console her young friends. As for the writer 
of Mr. Philip’s Memoirs, you see I never try to make any con¬ 
cealments. I have told you, all along, that Cliarlottc and Philip 
are married, and 1 believe they are happy. Rut it is certain 
that they suffered dreadfully at this time of their lives; and my 
wife says that Charlotte, if she alludes to the period and the trial, 
speaks as though they had both undergone some hideous opera¬ 
tion, the remembrance of which for ever causes a pang to the 
memory. So, my young lady, will you have your trial one day, 
to be borne, pmy Heaven, with a meek spirit. Ah, bow surely 
tile turn comes to all of us > Look at Madame Smolensk at her 
luncheon-table, this day after her visit to Philip at his lodging, 
after comforting little Charlotte in her pain. How brisk she is I 
How good-natured ! How she smiles ! How she speaks to all 
her company, and carves for her guests I You do not suppose 
she has no griefs and cares of her own? You know better. 1 
dare say she is thinking of her creditors; of her poverty ; oi that 
accepted bill which will come due next week, and so fbrth^ The 
Samaritan who rescues you, most likely has been robbed and 
has bled in his day, and it is a wounded arm that bmidages 
yours when bleeding. 

If Analole, the boy who scoured the plain at the 
Poussin,*^ with his plumeau in his jacket-pocket, and bis slippers 
soled ivith scrubbing-brushes, saw the embrace between 
and his good friend, I believe, in his experience at that hotel, ho 
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never wit;i|{^tsed a transaction more honourable, generous, and 
blameless. Put what construction you will on the business, 
Anatole, you little imp of mischief 1 your mother never gave you 
a kiss more tender than that which Madame Smolensk bestowed 
on Philip—^than that which she gave Philip)—than that which 
she carried back from him and faithfully placed on poor little 
Charlotte’s pale round cheek. The world is full of low and 
pity, 1 Say. Had there been less suffering, tli^jie would haw 
been less kindness. I, for one, almost wish to be ill again, so 
that the friends who succoured me might once more come to 
my rescue. 

T‘o poor little wounded Charlotte in her bed, our friend the 
mistress of the boarding-house brought back inexpressible com¬ 
fort. Whatever might betide, Philip would never desert her! 

*' Think you I would ever have gone on such an embassy for 
a French girl, or interfered between her and her parents?" 
Madame asked. ‘ ‘ Never, never! But you and Monsieur 
Philippe are already betrothed before Heaven; and I should 
despise you, Charlotte, I should despise him, were either to 
draw back." This little point being settled in Miss Charlotte’s 
mind, I can fancy she is immensely soothed and comforted; 
that hope and courage settle in her heart; that the colour comes 
back to her young cheeks ; that sIk; can come and join her family 
ns she did yesterday. " I told )'ou she never cared about him," 
says Mrs. Baynes to her husband. “ Faith, no: she can’t have 
cared for him much," says Baynes, with something of a sorrow 
that his girl should be so light-minded. But you and I, who 
have been behind the scenes, who have peeped into Philip's bed¬ 
room and behind poor Charlotte’s modest curtains, know that 
the girl had revolted from her parents; and so children will if 
the authority exercised over them is too tyrannical or unjust. 
Gentle Charlotte, who scarce ever resisted, was arou.sed and in 
rebellion: honest Charlotte, who used to speak all her thoughts, 
now hid them, and deceived father and mother;—yes, deceived: 
--what a ctmfession to make regarding a young lady, the prima 
dtmna of our opera 1 Mrs. Baynes is, as usual, writing her lengthy 
scrawls to sister MacWliirter at Tours, and informs the Major’s 
lady that she has very great satisfaction in at last being able to 
announce ' that that most imprudent and in all respects ineligible 
eng^ement between her Charlotte and a certain young martt son 
of a bankrupt London physician, is come to an end. Mr. F.’s 
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conduct has'been so wild, so gross, so disorderly and ungentle- 
manlike, that the General (and you know, Matia, how soft 
and S7veet a tempered man Baynes is) has told Mr. P'irmin his 
opinion in unmistakable words, and forbidden him to continue 
his visits. After seeing him every day for six months, during 
which time she has accustomed herself to his peculiarities, and 
his often coarse and odious expressions and conduct, no wonder 
the separation has been a shock to dear Char, though I believe 
the young man feels nothing who has been the cause of all this 
grief. That he cares but little for her, has been my opinion all 
along, though she, artless child, gave him her whole affection. 
He has been accustomed to throw over women ; and the brother 
of a young lady whom Mr. F. htid courted and left (and who has 
made a most excellent match since) showed his indignation at 
Mr. F.'s conduct at the Embassy ball the other night, on which 
the young man took arivantage of his greatly superior size and 
strength to begin a vulgar boxing-match, in which both parties 
were severely wounded. Of course you saw the paragraph in 
Galignani about the whole affair. I sent our dresses, but it did 
not print them, though our names appeared as amongst the 
company. Anything more singular than the appearance of Mr. 
F. you cannot well imagine. I wore my garnets; Charlotte 
(who attracted universal admiration) was in &c. &c. Of course, 
the separation has occasioned her a good deal of pain ; for Mr. 
F. certainly tichaved with much kindness and forbearance on a 
previous occasion. But the General w ill not hear of the continu¬ 
ance of the connection. He says the young man's conduct has 
been too gross and shameful; and when once roused, you know, 
I might as well attempt to chain a tiger as Baynes. Our poor 
Char will suffer no doubt in consequence of the behaviour of this 
brute, but she has ever been an obedient child, who knows how 
to honour her father and mother. She hears up wonderfully, 
though, of course, the dear child suffers at the parting. 1 think 
if she were to go to you and Mac Whirter at Tours for a month or 
two, she would be all the better for change of air, too, dear Mac. 
Come and fetch her, and we will pay the dawk. She would 
go to certain poverty and wretchedness did she mairy this 
most violent and disreputable young man. The General sends 
regards to Mac, and I am,” &c. 

That these were the actual words of Mrs. Baynes’slettericannot, 
as a veracious biographer, take upon myself to say. I never saw 
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the document, though I have had the good fortune to peruse 
others from the same hand. Charlotte saw the letter some time 
after, upon one of those not unfrequent occasions, when a quarrel 
occurred between the two sisters—Mrs. Major and Mrs. General 
—^and Charlotte mentioned the contents of the letter to a friend of 
mine who has talked to me about his affairs, and especially his love 
affairs, for many and many a long hour. And shrewd old woman 
as Mrs. Baynes may be, you may sec how utterly she was mistaken 
in fancying that her daughter’s obedience was still secure. The 
little maid had left father and mother, at first with their eager 
sanction ; her love had been given to Firmin ; and an inmate—a 
prisoner if you will-'-under her fathcr'.s roof, her heart remained 
with Philip, however time or distance nught se]VArate them. 

And now, as we have the command of Pliilip'.s desk, and are 
free to open and read the private letters which relate to his history, 

I take leave to put in a document which was penned in his place 
of exile by his worthy father, upon receiving the news of the 
quarrel described in the hist chapter of thc.se Memoirs ;— 

“ Astor Hoi se, New York : SepUmber 

“ Dear Philip, — 1 received the news in your last kind .ind affectionate 
letter with not iinminf?led pleasure : but ah, wh.nit pleasure in life does> not 
carry its amari alitiuid along with it! That you are liearty, cheerful, 
and industrious, earning a small competence, 1 am pleased indeed to think: 
that you talk about being married to a pennilcs-s girl I can’t .say gives me 
a very sincere pleasure. With your good look.s, good manners, attain¬ 
ments, you mignt have hoped for a better match than a half-pay officer’s 
daughter. But ’tis useless speculating on wluit might liaye lieen. We 
are puppets in the hands of Fate, most of us. Wc are carried along by a 
power stronger than ourselves. It has driven me, at sixty years of age, 
from competence, general re.spect, high position, to poverty and exile. So 
be it 1 leLUiio maumtem, as iny deligntful old friend and philosopher 
teaches me —si cchrts gtutiitpentms—^ you know the re.st. Whatevw 
our fortune may be, I hope that my Philip and his father will bear it with 
the courage of gentlemen. , 

“Our papers have announced the death of your poor mothers uncle, 
lx>rd Ringwood, and 1 had a fond lingering hope that he might have left 
some token of remembnujce to his brothcr’.s grandson. He has not. 
have probam ^uperiem sine dote. ^ You have courage, health, strength, 
and talent. 1 was in greater straits than you are at your age. My 
father was not as indulgent as yours, I nope and trust, has been. 
From debt and dependence I worked myself up to a proud TOsition 
by my ovm efforts. That the storm overtook me and cngulphed me 
auerward-H is true. But I am like the merchant of my favourite poet; 
I still liope-“ay, at sixty-three t—to mend my shattered ships, tndocilh 
pav^rient Pati. I still hope to pay back to my dear boy that fortmc 
which otmht to have been his, and which went down in my own ship¬ 
wreck. Something telks me I must!— I will 1 

** I agree with you that your escape from Agnes Tsv'ysden has been 
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A fkce goad fortune for you, and am much divested by your account 
of her dusl^ innamorato! Between ourselves, the fondness of the 
Twysdens for money amounted to meanness. And though I always re* 
ceivM Twysden in dear Old I^strr Street, as I trust a gentleman should, 
his company was insufferably tedious to me, and his vulgar loquacity 
odious. His son also was little to my taste. Indeed I was heartily re- 
lieved when I found your connection with that family was over, knowing 
their rap^ity about money, and that it was your fortune, not you', they 
were anxious to secure for Agnes. 

** You will be glad to hear that 1 am in not inconsiderable practice 
already. My reputation as a physician had preceded me to this country 
My work on Gout w^ favourably noticed here, and in Philadelphia, and 
in Boston, by the scientific journals of those great cities. People are 
more generous and compassionate towards misfortune here than in our 
cold'hearted island. I could mention several gentlemen of New Ymk 
who have suffered shipwreck like myself, and are now prosperous and 
respected. 1 had the good fortune to be of C()n.siderable professional 
service to Colonel J. K. Fogle, of New York, on our s-oyage out; and the 
Colonel, who is a leading perM^nage here, lias shown himself not at all 
ungrateful. Those who fancy thdt at New York people cannot apyreriate 
and understand the manners of a gentleman, are not a little mistaken ; 
and a man who, like m^'self, ha.s lived with the best society in Ixmdon, 
has, I flatter myself, not lived in that society ./«f7e in vain. The Colonel 
is proprietor and editor of one of the most brilliant and influential journals 
of the city. You know that arms and the toga are often worn here by 
the same individual, and—— 

“ 1 had actually written thus fir when I read in the Colonel's paper— 
the New York Emerald—nn account of your battle with your cousin at 
the Embassy ball!—Oh, you pugnacious Philip 1 Well, young Twysden 
was very vulgar, very rude and overbearing, and, 1 have no doubt, dC' 
served the chastisement you gave him. By the way, the correspondent 
cdthe Emerald makes some droll blunders legarding you hts letter. 
We are all fair gimt for publicity in this country, where the press is free 
with a vengeance; and your private tiffairs, or mine, or the President’s, 
or our gracious Queen’s, for the matter of that, are discussed with a 
freedom which certainly amounts to licence.^ The Colonel’s lady is 
passing the winter in Paris, where I .should wish you to pay your re¬ 
spects to her. Her husband has l>een most kind to me. I am told that 
Mrs, F. lives in the very choicest French society^ and the friendship of 
this family may be u.seful to you as to your afTectiouate father, 

“G. B. F. 

‘^Address as usual, until you hear further from me, as Dr. Brandon, 
New York. J wonder whether Lord Estridge ha.s asked you after his 
old college friend ? When he wn.s ileadbury and at Trinity^ he and a 
certmn pensioner whom men used to nickname Brummell Ftrmin were 
said to be the best dressed men in the University. Estridge has advanced 
to rank, to honours t You may rely on it, tliat he will have one of the 
very next vacant Garters. What a different, what sm unfortunate career, 
has been his quondam friend’s 1—an exile, an inhabitant of a amaU room 
in a great hotel, where 1 sit at a scrambling public table with all Sorts of 
coarse neople 1 llie way in which they bolt their dinner, often vtitk a 
knifef snoeJes me. Your remittance was most welcome, small as it was. 
It shows my Philip has a kind heart. Ah I why, why are you tbinicing 
of marriage, who are so poor ? By the way, your encotiraging account 
of your circumstances has induced me to draw upon you for xoo dollars. 
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The bill will go to Europe by the packet which carries this letter, and 
has kindly been cashed for me by my friends, Mesbi-s. Plaster and Shin- 
man, of Wall Streep tespccted baiters of this city. I^ave yoiir card 
with Mrs. Fogle. Her husbanci himself may be useful to you and your 
ever attached “Fatiisr,” 

Vvc take the New York Emerald at “ Bays’s," and in it I had 
read a very amusing account of our friend Philip, in an ingeni* 
ous correspondence entitled " Letters from an Atlncht'*," wliich 
appeared in that journal. 1 even copied the paragraph to show 
to my wife, and perhaps to forward to our friend. 

1 promise you,” wrote^ the Attach^, • “ the new country did not dLs- 
qjace the old at the Brili'sh Embassy ball on Quecjj Vic’s birthday. 
Colonel Z. B. tIoq:gins's lady, of Albany, and the peerless bride of Elyah 
J- Dibbs, of Twenty-ninth Street in 3 '’our citj', were the observed of all 
observers for splendour, for clcRance, for refined native beauty. The 
Royal Dukes danced with nobody else; and at the attention of one of the 
Princes to the lovely Miss Dibbs, I olwerved his Royal Duchess looked 
as black as thunder. Scupper handsome. Eack l>chnonico to beat it. 
Champagne so-so. By the way, the young follow who writes here for the 
Pall mall Gazette got too much of the champagne on board—as iwual, 
1 am told. The Honourable R. T-wysilen, of London, was rude to mj' 
voung chap’s partnei, or winked at him offensisc-ly, or trod on bis toe, or 
1 don’t know what—but young F. followed him into the garden ; hit out 
.It him; sent him flying like a spread eagle into the midst of an illumina¬ 
tion, and left him there sprawling. Wild rampageous fellow this young 
F.; has already spent his own fortune, and mined Ids poor old father, who 
ha.s been forced to cross, the water. Old T.ouis Philippe went away early. 
He talked long with our Minister about his travels in our country. I 
was standing by, but in course ain’t -^o ill-bred as to say what passed 
between them.’' 

Ill this way history is written. I dare say about others besides 
Philip, in English papers as well as American, have fables been 
narrated. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Contains a Tn^ of War. 

Wno was the first to spread the report that Philip was a prodigal, 
and had ruined his poor confiding father I I thought I knew a 
person who might be interested in getting under any shelter, and 
sacrificing even his own son for his own advantage. I thought I 
knew man who had done as much already, and surely might do 
so agaifi; but my wife flew into one of her tempests of indlgnation,- 
when I hinted something of this, clutched her o^ti children to her 
Jieartr according to her maternal wont, asked me was there any 
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power would cause me to belie them f and sternly rebuked me 
for daring to be so wicked, heartless, and cynical. My dear 
creature, wrath is no answer. You call me heartless and cynic, 
for saying men are false and wicked. Have you never heard to 
what lengths some bankrupts will gc ? To appease the wolves 
who chase them in the winter forest, have you not read how some 
travellers will cast all their provisions out of the sledge? then, 
when all the provisions arc gone, don’t you know that they will 
fling out perhaps the sister, perhaps the mother, perhaps the baby, 
the little dear tender innocent? Don’t you see him tumbling 
among the howling pack, and the wolves gnashing, gnawing, 
crashing, gobbling him up in the snow? Oh horror--horror! 
My wife draws all the young ones to her breast as 1 utter these 
fiendish remarks. She hugs them in her embrace, and .says,' ^ For 
shame! ” and that I am a monster, and so on. Go to! Go down 
on your knees, woman, and acknowledge the sinfulness of our 
humankind. How long had our race existed ere murder and 
\iolencc began? and how old was the world ere brother slew' 
brother? 

Well, my wife and I came to a compromise. I might have my 
opinion, but was there any need to communicate it to poor Pliilip? 
No, surely. So I never sent him the extract from the New York 
Bluer aid ; though, of course, some other good-n,atured friend did, 
and 1 don’t think my magnanimous friend cared much. Aa. for 
supposing that his own father, to cover his own character, would 
lift away his son’s—such a piece of artifice w;uj quite beyond 
Philip's comprehension, who has been all his life slow In ap¬ 
preciating roguery, or recognising that there is meanness and 
double-dealing in the world. When he once comes to under¬ 
stand the fact; when he once comprehends that Tartulfe is a 
humbug and swelling Bufo is a toady ; then my friend becomes 
as absurdly indignant and mistrustful as Irefore he was admiring 
and confiding. Ah, Philip! Tartuffe has a number of good 
respectable qualities ; and Bufo, though an underground odious 
animal, may have a precious jewel in his head. 'Tls you are 
cynical. 1 see the good qualities in these ra.scals whom you spurn. 
1 see. 1 shrug my shoulders. I smile : and you call me cynic. 

It was long before Philip could comprehend why ChaHotte^s 
mother turned upon him, and tried to force her daughter to for¬ 
sake him. '' 1 have offended the old woman in a hundred ways," 
he would say. '' My tobacco annoys her; my old clothes offend 
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her; tlie very English I speak is often Greek to her, and she can 
no more construe my sentences than I can the i^indostanee 
jargon she talks to her husband at dinner." “ My d^ii^low, 
if you bad ten thousand a year she would try and constrae^your 
sentences, cn* accept them even if not understood," 1 would rc^ly. 
And some men, whom you and I know to be mean, and to be 
false, and to be flatterers and parasites, and to be inexorably 
hard and cruel in their own private circles, will surely pull a long 
face to*morrow, and say, “ Oh ! the man’s so cynical." 

I acquit Baynes of what ensued. I hold Mrs. B. to have been 
the criminal—the stupid erinnnal. The husband, like many 
other men extremely brave in active life, was at home timid and 
irresolute. Of two heads that lie side by side on the same pillow 
for thirty years, one must contain the stronger power, the more 
enduring resolution. Baynes, away from his wife, was shrewd, 
courageous, gay at times \ when with her he was fascinated, torpid 
under the power of this baleful superior creature. Ah, when 
we were subs together in camp in i8oj, what a lively fellow 
Charley Baynes was I ’’ his comrade, Colonel Bunch, would say. 
"'riiat was before he ever saw his wife’s yellow face ; and what 
a slave she has made of him !" 

After that fatal conversation which ensued on the day suc¬ 
ceeding the ball, Philip did not come to dinner at Madame's 
according to his custom. Mrs. Baynes told no family stories, 
and Colonel Bunch, who had no special liking for the young 
gentleman, did not trouble himself to make any inquiries about 
him. One, two, three days passed, and no Philip. At last the 
C’olonel says to the General, with a sly look at Charlotte, * * Baynes, 
where is our young friend with the moustache? we have not seen 
him these three days." And he gives an arch look at poor 
Charlotte. A burning blush flamed up in little Charlotte’s pale 
f^e, as she looked at her parents and then at their old friend. 
"Mr. Firmin docs not come, because papa and mamma have 
forbidden him," says Charlotte. ** I suppose he only comes 
where he is welcome." And, having made this audacious speech, 
I suppose the little maid tossed her little head up ; and wondered, 
in the silence which ensued, whether all the company could hear 
her heart thumping. 

Madame, from her central place, w'here she is carving, sees, 
from the looks of her guests, the indignant flushes on Charlotte's 
face, the confusion on her father’s, the wmth on Mrs. Bayne’s, 

vou It. D 
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that some dreadful words are passing ; and in vain endeavoixrs to 
turn die angry current of talk. Un pedt canard ddlkieux, 
gohtes-en, Madame! ” she cries. Honest Colonel Bunch sees the 
little maid with eyes flashing with anger, and trembling in every 
limb. Itic afford dude having failed to create a diversion, he. 
too, tries a feeble commonplace. A little diflerence, my dear,” 
he says, in an under voice. " There will be snch in the best- 
regulated flunilics. C'aiiard sauvage tr^ bong, Madame 
avec ”-but he is allowed to speak no more, 

*‘What would you do, Colonel Bunch,” little Charlotte 
breaks out with her poor little ringing trembling voice —*’ that 
is, if you were a young man, if another young man struck you 
and insulted you ? ” I say she utters this in such a clear voice, 
that Franfoise, the ftmme-de-rhambre, that Auguste, the foot¬ 
man, that all the guests hear, that nil ti^e knives and fc»rks stop 
their clatter. 

" Faith, my dear, I’d knock him down if 1 could.” says Bunch; 
'and he catches hold of the little maid's sleeve, and would stop 
her speakmg if he could. 

** And that is what Phih'p did,” cries Charlotte aloud; ** and 
mamma has turned him out of the house—yes, out df the house, 
for aettog like a man of honour ! ” 

“ Go to your romn this instant, miss! ” shrieks mann'na. As 
for eftd Baynes, his stained old uniform is not more dingy-red 
than his wiinkled face and his throbbing temples. He blushes 
undef his wig, no doubt, could we s<ie Ixmeath that ancient 
artiflee. i 

•*What is it? Maflame your mother dismisses you of my 
table? I will come with you, my dear Miss Charlotte!” says 
Madanre. with mudt dignity. Serve the sugared plate. 
Auguste i My ladies, you will excuse me! I go to attend the 
'dear miss, who seems to me ill.” And she rises up, npd s%e 
follows poor little bhs^ing, burning, weeping Charlotte: and 
again, I have no doubt, takes her in her arms kisses, and 
cheers, and caresses her-><^ the thre^old of thedooi'-'^here by 
the staircase, among the cold dishes of the dinner, whim Moira 
and Maegrigor had one mometit before been mamtidiitg, 

** Courage, mafllle, courage, mon enfant I Teneal Bdhold 
something to console thee! ” and Madame taJftis cot of her 
pocket a little letter, and gives it to the girl, wbo at dght of it 
kisses the superscription, and then, in an mfigufth of love, and 
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joy, and gnef, falls on the neck of the kind woman, who eonsolcs 
her in her misery. Whose writing is it Charlotte losses? Can 
yon guess by any means? Upon my word, hfadamc Smolensk^ 

I never recommend ladies to take daughters to boarding¬ 
house. And 1 like you so much, 1 would not tell of you, 
you know the house is shut up this many a long day. Oh! the 
years slip away fugacious; and the grass has grown over graves; 
and many and many joys and sorrows have been bom and have 
died since then for Charlotte and Philip; but that grief aches 
still in ihcjir bosoms at times; and that sorrow throbs at Char¬ 
lotte's heart again whenever she looks at a little yellow letter in 
her trinket-box: and she says to her children, “ Papa wrote that 
to me before we were married, my dears.” There are scarcely 
half-a-dozen words in the little letter, I believe; and two of them 
are ** for ever.” 

I could drawn ground-plan of Madoine’s house in the Champs 
Klysdes if I liked, for has not Philip shown me the place and 
described it to me many times? In front, and facing the road 
and garden, were Madame's room and the salon ; to the back 
was the salle-A-manger ; and a stair ran up the house (where the 
dishes used to be laid during dinner-time, and where Moira and 
Maegrigor fingered the meats and puddings). Mrs. General 
Haynes’s rooms were on the first floor, looking on tlie Champs 
Elysdes, and into the garden-court of the house below. And on 
this day, as the dinner was necessarily short (owing to unliiappy 
circumstances), and the gentlemen were left alone glumly drink¬ 
ing their wine or grog, and Mrs. Baynes had gone upstairs to 
her own apartment, had slapped her boys and was looking out 
of window—v^ns it not provoking that of all days in the world 
young Hely should ride up to the house on his capering mare, 
with his flower in his button-hole, with his little varnished toe- 
tips just touching his stirrups, and after performing various 
caracolades and gambadoes in the garden, kiss his yellow-kidded 
hand to Mrs. General Baynes at the w'indow, hope Miss Baynes 
was qahe well, and ask if he might come in and take a cup of 
tea? Charlotte, lying on Madame’s l)ed in the ground-floor 
rocatt, heard Mr. Hcly’s sweet voice asking after her health, and 
the emnehing of his horse's hoofs on the gravel, and she could 
evep catch glimpses of that ^little form as the horse capered 
about in the court, though of course he could not see her where 
she was Ijdng on the bed with her letter in her hand. Mrs, 
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Baynes at her windovv^ had to wag her withered head from the 
casement, to groan out, My daughter is lying down, and has 
a bad headache, 1 aiA sorry to say,” and ^en she must have 
had the mortification to see Hcly caper off, after waving her 
a genteel adieu. The ladies in the front salon, who assembled 
after dinner, witnessed the transaction, and Mrs. Bunch, 1 dare 
say, had a grim pleasure at seeing Eliza T^ynes's young sprig 
of fashion, of whom Eliza was for ever bragging, come at last, 
and obliged to ride away, not bootless, certainly (for where were 
feet more lieautifully cfuiussds ?), but after a bootless errand. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen 5.11 awhile in the dining-room, after 
the British custom, yrhich such veterans liked too well to give up. 
Other two gentlemen boarders went Awny, rather alarmed by that 
storm and outbreak in which C'harlotte had quitted the dinner- 
table, and left the old soldiers together, to enjoy, according to 
their after-dinner custom, a sober glass of “something hot,” as 
the saying is. In truth, Madame’s wine was of the poorest; but 
what better could you expect for the money ? 

Baynes was not eager to be alone with Bunch, and I have no 
-doubt began to blush again when he found himself iite-d-tiie 
with his old friend. But wljiat was to be done ? The General 
did not dare to go upstairs to his own qii.'irters, where poor Char¬ 
lotte was probably crying, and her mother in one of her tantrums. 
Then in the salon there were the ladies of the boarding-house 
party, and there Mrs. Bunch would be sure to be at him. Indeed, 
since the Bayneses were launched in the great world, Mrs, 
Bunch was untiringly sarcastic in iier remarks about lords, ladies, 
attach^Js, ambassadors, and fine people in general. So Baynes sat 
with his friend, in the falling evening, in mucli silence, dipping 
his old nose in the brandy-and-water. 

Little square-faced, red-faced, whisker-dyed Colonel Bunch sat 
opposite his old companion, regarding him not without scorn. 
Bunch bad a wife. Bunch had feelings. Do you suppose those 
feelings had not been worked upon by that wife in private 
colloquies ? Do you suppose—when two old women have lived 
together in pretty much the same rank of life—if one suddenly 
gets promotion, is carried off to higher spheres, and talks of her 
new friends, the countesses, duchesses, ambassadressesi, of 
course she will—do you suppose,^ I say, that the unsuccessful 
woman will be pleased at the successful woman's success? .Vour 
knowledge of your own heart, my dear lady, must tell you the 
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truth in this matter. I don’t want you to acknowledge that you 
are angry because your sister has been staying with the thichess 
of FiUbattleaxe, but you are. you know. You have made sneer¬ 
ing remarks to your husband on the subject, and such remarks, 
I have no doubt, were made by Mrs. Colonel Bunch to her hus¬ 
band, regarding her poor friend Mrs. General Baynes. 

During this parenthe-sis wo have left the Genernl dipping his 
nose in the brandy-and-water. He can’t keep it there for ever. 
He must come up for air presently. Ilis face must come out of 
the drink, and sigh over the table. 

‘' What’s this business, Baynes ? ” says the Colonel. * ‘ What’s 
the matter with poor Charly ? ” 

** Family affairs—differences will happen," says the General. 

*' I do hope and trust nothing has gone wrong with her and 
young Firmin, Baynes ? '* 

The General does not like those fixed eyes staring at him 
under those bushy eyebrows, between those bushy blackened 
whiskers. 

•* Well, then, yes. Bunch, something has gone wrong; and 
given me and—and Mrs, Baynes—a deuced deal of pain, too. 
The young fellow has acted like a blackguard, brawling and 
fighting at an ambassador's ball, bringing us all to ridicule. 
He’s not a gentleman ; that's the long and short of it. Bunch ; 
and so let’s change the subject," 

“Why, consider the provocation he had!’’ cries the other, 
disregarding entirely his friend’s prayer. “ I heard them talking 
abotit the business at Galignani’s this very day. A fellow swears 
at Firmin ; runs at him; brags that he has pitched him over; 
and is knocked dc;wn for his pains. By George! I think Firmin 
was quite right. Were any man to do as much to me or you, 
what should we do, even at our age?" 

“ We are military men. 1 said I didn’t wish to talk about the 
subject, Bunch," says the General, in rather a lofty manner. 

“ You mean that Tom Bunch has no need to put his oar in?" 

“ Precisely so," says the other curtly. 

*' Mum's the word 1 I>ct us talk aliout the dukes and duchesses 
at the balL Tfiat's more in your line, now,’’ says the Colonel, 
With rather a sneer. 

“What do you mean by duchesses and dukes? What do 
you know about them, or wltat the deuce do 1 care?" asks the 
General. 
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“ CMb, they are tabooed too! Hang it, there’s no satisfying 
you,” growls the ColoneL 

“ Look here. Bunch,” the General broke out; “I must speak, 
since you won't leave me alone. 1 am unhappy. You can see 
' that well enough. For two or three nights past I have had no 
rest. This engagement of my child and Mr, Firmin can't come 
to any good. You sec what he is—an overbearing, ill-condi¬ 
tioned, quarrelsome fellow. What chance has Charly of being 
happy with such a fellow ? " 

V1 hold my tongue, Baynes. You told me not to put my 0 £ir 
in,” growls the Colonel. 

**Oh, if that's the way you take it, Bunch, of course there’s no 
need for me to go on any more,” cries General Baynes ** If an 
old friend won’t give an old friend advice, by Cieorge, or help hinii 
in a strait, or say a kind word when he’s unhappy, I have done. 
I have known you for forty years, and I am mistaken in you— 
that’s all.” 

" There’s no contenting )ou. You say, ' Hold your tongue,’ 
and I shut my mouth. I hold my tongue, and you say, * Why 
don’t you speak?' "Why don't 1? Because you won’t like 
what 1 say, Charles Baynes: and so what’s the good of more 
talking ? " 

** Confound it! ” cries Baynes, with a thump of his glass on 
the table, ‘ * but wha* ifa you say ? ” 

'* 1 say, then, as yon will have it,” cries the other, clenching 
his fists in his pockets,—“ I say you arc wanting a pretext for 
breaking off this match, Baynes. 1 don’t say it is a good one, 
mind: but your word is passed, and your honour engaged to a 
young fellow to whom you are under deep obligation," 

* * What obligation ? Who has talked to you about my private 
affairs?" cries the General, reddening, “Has Philip Firmin 
been bragging about his ’- 

“ You Iiave yourself, Baynes. When you arrived here, you 
told me over and over again what the young fellow had done: 
and you certainly thought he acted like a gentleman £Aen. If 
you choose to break your word to liim now "- 

“ Break my w'ord! Great Powers, do you know what yoa are 
sayingi Bunch?” 

'* Yes, and what you are doing, Baynes.” 

*' Doing ? and what ? ” 

^ “A damned shabby action; that’s wliat you are doing, if you 
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want to know. Don’t tell me. Why, do you suppose Sarah— 
do you si^pose everybody doesn't see what you are at? You 
think you can get a better match for the girl, and you and Eliza 
are going to tlirow the young fellow over: and the fellow who- 
held his hand, and might have ruined you. if he liked. 1 say it 
is a cowardly action 1" ' 

“Colonel Bunch, do you dare to use sudiaword te me?" 
calls out the General, starting to his feet. 

“ Dare be hanged! I say it’s a sliabby action !" roars the 
other, rising too. 

“ Hush ! unless you wish to disturb the ladies! Of course 
you know what your expression means, Colonel Bunch?’’and 
the General drops lus voice and sinl<£ back to his chair. 

“ I know whiit my words mean, and I stick to cm, Baynes,” 
growls tlie other ; “ which is more than you can say of yours." 

“ 1 am dee’d if any man alive shall use this language to me," 
says the General, in the softest whisper, “without accounting to 
me for it” 

“Did you ever find me backward, tiaynes, at that kind of 
thing?” growls tlic Colonel, with a face like a lobster and eyes 
starling from his head. 

'* Very good, sir. 'ro-raorrow', at your earliest convenience. 

I shall be at Ckdignani’s from eleven till one. With a friend, if 
possible.—What is it, my love? A game at wliisl? Well, no, 
thank you: 1 think 1 w'on’t play cards to-mghL” 

It was Mrs. Baynes who entered the room when tile two- 
gentlemen were quitrrellmg; and the bloodthirsty hypocrites 
instantly sxnoothcd their ruffled brows and'smiled on hei'with 
perfect courtesy. 

“ Whist—no I I was thinking should we send out to meet 
him ? He has never been in Pwis." 

“ Nev'er been in Paris? " siud the Oeiicral, puzzled. 

“ He will be here to-night, you know. Madame has a roonv 
read/for him.” 

“ The very thing, the very thing?” cries General Baynes, withv 
great glee. And Mr.s. Ikiyues, all unsuspicious of t^ quarrel 
bet^e^n the old friends, proceeds to inform Colonel Bunch that 
MaoWhkter was expected that evening. And theu that 
todgh oM Colonel Bunch knew the cause of Bayues's delight. 
A second was provided for the General-the very thing Baynes 
wanted. 
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We have seen how Mrs. Baynes, after taking counsel witli her 
General, luid privately sent for MacWliirtcr. Her plan was that 
Charlotte's uncle should take her for a while to'Tours, and make 
her hear reason. Then Charly’s foolish passion for Philip would 
pass away. Then, if he dared to follow her so far, her aunt and 
uncle, two dfhgons of virtue and circumsi^cction, .would watch 
and guard her. Then, if Mrs. Hely was still of the same mind, 
she and her son might easily take the post to Tours, where, 
Philip being absent, young Walsingham might plead his passion. 
The best part of the plan, perhaps, W'as the separation of our 
young couple. Charlotte would recover. Mrs. Baynes was sure 
of that. The little girl had made no outbreak until that sudden 
insurrection at dinner which we have witnessed; and her mother, 
who had domineered over the child all her life, thought she was 
still in her power. She did not know that she had passed the 
bounds of authority, and that with her behaviour to Philip her 
child's allegiance had revolted. 

Bunch then, from Baynes's look and expression, perfectly under¬ 
stood what his adversary meant, and that the Generals second 
was found. His own he had in his eye—a tough little old army 
surgeon of Peninsular and Indian times, who lived hard by, who 
would aid as second and doctor too, if need were—and so kill 
two birds with one stone, as they say. The Colonel would go 
forth that very instant and seek for Dr. Martin, and be hanged 
to Baynes, and a plague on the whole transaction, and the folly 
of two old friends burning powder in such a quarrel But he 
knew what a bloodthirsty little fellow that henpecked silent 
Baynes was when roused ; and as for himself—a fellow use that 
kind of language to me f By George, Tom Bunch was not going 
to balk him! 

Whose was that tall figure prowling about Madame’s house in 
the Champs Elys^cs when Colonel Bunch issued forth in quest 
of his friend; who had been watched by the police and mistaken 
fora suspicious character; who had been looking up at Madame’s 
windows now that the evening shades had fallen? Oh, you 
goose of a Philip! (for of course, my dears, you guess that, the 
spy was P. F., Esq.) you look up at the premier^ and there is 
the Beloved in Ma^me's room on the ground-floorin yon^ 
room, where a lamp is burning and casting a faint light across 
the bars of the jahusie. If Philip knev/ she was there he would 
be transformed into a clematis, and climb up the bars of the 
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window, and twine round them all night. But you see he thinks 
she is on the first-floor ; and the glances of his passionate eyes 
are taking aim at the wrong windows. And now Colonel Bunch 
comes forth in his stout strutting way, in bis little military cape 
—quick inarch<^and Philip is startled like a guilty thing sur¬ 
prised, and dodges behind a tree in the avenue. 

'Fhe Colonel departed on his murderous errand. Philip Still 
continues to ogle the window of his heart (the wrong window), 
defiant of the policeman, who tells him to circukr. He has 
not watched here many minutes more, ere a hackney-coach drives 
up with portmanteaus on the roof, and a lady and gentleman 
within. 

You see Mrs. MaeWhirter thought she, as well as her husband, 
might have a peep at Paris. As Mac's coach-hire was paid, 
hlrs. Mac could afford a little outlay of money. And if they 
were to bring Charlotte back—Charlotte in grief and agitation, 
poor child—a matron, an aunt, would be a much fitter com¬ 
panion for her than a major, however gentle. So the pair of 
MacWhirlers journeyed from Tours—a long journey it was before 
railways were invented—and after four-and-twenty hours of 
squeeze in the diligence, presented themselves at nightfall at 
Madame Smolensk's. 

llte Baynes boys dashed into the garden at the sound of 
wheels. " Mamma—mamma! it’s Uncle Mac!" these innocents 
cried, as they ran to the railings. “Uncle Mac! what could 
bring him ? Oh! they are going to send me to him 1 lliey are 
going to send me to him !" thought Charlotte, starting on her 
bed. And on tills, 1 dare say, a certain locket was kissed more 
vehemently than ever. 

“ 1 say. ma! *' cries the ingenuous Moira, jumping back to the 
house: “ it’s Uncle Mac, and Aunt Mac, too!" 

*' WAaff" cries mamma, with anything but pleasure in her 
voice; and then, turning to the dining-room, where her husband 
still sat, she called out, “ General 1 here’s MaeWhirter and 
Emily!” 

Mrs. Baynes gave her sister a very grim kiss. 

“ Bearest Eliza, I thought it was such a good opportunity of 
conflttS, at^d that 1 might be so useful, you know 1 ” pleads Emily. 

'' Thank you. How do you do, MaeWhirter ? ” says the grim 
G^n^le. 

Glad to see you, Baynes my boy 1" 
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•'How d*ye da, Emily? Boys, bring your uncle's traps. 
Didn’t know Emily was comii^. Mac. Hope there’s room for 
her!" sighs the Gmeral, coming forth from his parlour. 

The Major was struck by the sad looks and puller of his 
broth(»rdn-law. By George, Baynes, you look as yellow a.s a 
guinea. How's Tom Bunch?” 

** Come into this room along with me. Have some brandy- 
atid'Water, Mac ? Auguste! Odevie O sho! ” calls the General; 
and Auguste, who out of the new-comers' six packages has daintily 
taken one very small mackintosh cushion, says, “Comment? 
encore du grog, Gdn^al?” and, shrugging his shoulders, dis¬ 
appears to procure the refreshment at his leisure. 

The sisters disappear to their embraces; the brothers-in-1aw 
retreat to the salle-ft-manger, where General Baynes has been 
»ttlng. gloomy and lonely, for half-an-hoiir past, thinking of his 
quarrel with his old comrade, Bunch. He and Bunch have been 
ohums for more than forty years. They have been in action 
together, and honourably mentioned in the same report. They 
have had a great regard for each other; and each knows the 
other is an obstinate old mule, and, in a quarrel, will die rather 
than give way. They have had a dispute out of which then^ is 
only one i.ssue. Words have passed which no man, however old, 
by George! can biook from any friend, however intimate,' by 
Jove I No wonder Baynes is grave. His family is large; his 
means are small. To-morrow he may be under fire of an old 
friend’s pistol. In such an extremity he knows how each will 
bdiave. No wonder, 1 say, the General is solemn. 

** What’s in the wind now, Baynes ? ” asks the Major, after a 
little drink and a long silence. “ How is poor little Char? ” 

“ Infernally illr—1 mean behaved infernally ill,” says the 
General, biting his lips. 

“ Bad business! Bad business! Poor little child! ” cries the 
Major. 

** Insubordinate little devil I ” says the pale General, grinding 
bis teeth, “ We'll see which shall be master! ** 

“ What! you have had words?” 

“ At this table, this very day. She sat here and defied. hOr 
mother and me, by George f and flung out of the room HhO 'ft 
tragedy queen. She must be tamed, Mac, or my harae'S hot 
Baynes.” j '■ ^ 

MaeWhirter kneNv his relative of old, afid that this,quiet 
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subitiissive man, when angry, worked up to a white ds it 
were. ** Sad afithir; hope you’ll both come round,. Baynes/* 
sighs the Major, trying b^lcss commonplaces; and seeing this 
last remark had no effect, he bethought him of recurring to 
their mutual friend. '* How's Tom Bunch? ” the Major as^ed 
cheerily. 

At this question Baynes grinned in such a ghastly way that 
MaeWhirter ej^ed him with wonder. *' Colonel Bunch is very 
well,” the General said, in a dismal voice; “ at least, he was 
half-aii-hour ago. He was sitting there;" and he pointed to an 
empty spoon l>'ing in an empty beaker, whence the spirit and 
water had departed. 

*‘What has been the matlor, Baynes?” asked llie ?4ajor, 
** Has anything happened between you and Tom?” 

** I mean that, half-an-hour ago, Colonel Bunch used words 
to me which I’ll bear from no man alive ; and you have arrived 
just in the nick of time, MaeWhirter, to take my message to 
him. Hush! here’s the drink.” 

“Voici, messieurs*.” Auguste at length has brought up a 
second supply of brandy-and-water. The veterans mingled 
their jorums; and whilst his brother-in-law spoke, the alarmed 
MaeWhirter sipped occasionally inientus^qne ora tenebaf. 


-M- 


CHAPTER VIII. 

1 Charge you,- Drop your Daggers! 

General Baynes began the story%which you and I have hoard 
at length. He told it in hi.s own way. He grew very angry 
with himself whilst defending himself. He had to abuse Philip 
very fiercely, in order to excuse his own act of treason. He had 
to show that his act was not bis act; tliat, after all. he never 
had promised; and that, if he bad promised, Philip's atroeious 
conduct ought to absolve him hrom any previous promise. I do 
not ponder that the General was abusive, and out of tenipeu*. 
Suish a crime as he was committing can’t be performed cheer> 
fii&y ;|»ysk.man who is habitually gentle, generous, and honest. 
1 say that men cannot client, cannot lie, cannot itifliet 

torlsto, cannot commit rascally actions, without in the 'least 
109h^ diefr equanimity; but these are men habitually falser 
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knavish, and cruel. Tliey are accustomed to break their pro¬ 
mises, to cheat their neighbours in bargains, and what not A 
roguish word or action more or less is of little matter to them : 
their remorse only awakens after detection, and they don’t begin 
to repent till they come sentenced out of the dock. But here 
was an ordinarily just man withdrawing from his promise, turn¬ 
ing his back on his benefactor, and justifying himself to himself 
by maligning the man whom he injured. It is not an uncommon 
event, my dearly beloved brethren and esteemed miserable sister 
sinners ; but you like to say a preacher is ** cynical ” who admits 
tliis sad truth—and, perhaps, don’t care to bear about the sub¬ 
ject on more than one day in the week. 

So, in order to mjikc out some sort of case for himself, our 
poor good old General Baynes chose to think and declare that 
Philip was so violent, ill-conditioned, and abandoned a fellow, 
that no faith ought to be kept with liim; and that Colonel 
Bunch had behaved with sucli brutal insolence that Baynes 
must call him to account. As for the fact that there was another, 
a richer, and a much more eligible suitor, w'ho was likely to offer 
for his daughter, Baynes did iiot happen to touch on this point 
at all; preferring to speak of Philip’s hopeless poverty, disre¬ 
putable conduct, and gross and careless behaviour. 

Now MacWhifler, having, I suppose, little to do at Tours, 
had read Mrs. Baynes's letters to her sister Emily, and re¬ 
membered them. Indeed, it was but very few months since 
Kliisa Baynes’s letters had been full of praise of Philip, of his love 
for Charlotte, and of his noble generosity in foregoing the great 
claim which'he had upon the (General, his mother’s careless 
trustee. Philip was the hrsl; suitor Charlotte had had: in her 
first glow of pleasure, Charlotte’s mother had covered yards of 
paper with compliments, interjections, and those scraUAts or 
dashes under her words, by which some ladies are accustomed 
to point their satire or emphasise their delight. He was an 
admirable young man—wild, but generous, handsome, noble! 
He had forgiven his father thousands and thousands of pounds 
which the Doctor owed him—all his mother’s fortune; and he 
had acted most nobly by her trustees—that she must-say, 
though poor dear weak Baynes was one of them 1 Baynes who 
was as simple as a child. Major Mac and his wife had agreed 
that Philip’s forbearance was very generous and kind, butvofier 
all that there was no special cause for raptare at the QOttQl^df 
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their niece nmnying a struggling young fellow without a penny 
in the world; and they had been not a little amused with the 
change of tone in Eliza's later letters, when she began to go out 
in the great world, and to look coldly uponlpoor penniless 
Firmin, her hero of a few months since. Then Emily remem¬ 
bered how Eliza had always been fond of great people; bow 
her head was turned by going to a few parties at Govern¬ 
ment House; how absurdly she went on witii that little crea¬ 
ture Fitzrickcts (because he was an Honourable, forsooth) at 
Dumdum. Eliza was a good wife to Biiynes ; a good mother to 
the children ; and made both ends of a narrow income meet 
with surprising dexterity: but Emily was bound to say of her 
sister Eliza, that a more, &c. &c. &c. And when the news 
came at length that Philip was to be thrown overboard, Emily 
clapped her hands together, and said to her husband, " Now, 
Mac, didn't I always tell you so? If she could get a fashionable 
husband for Charlotte, 1 kncio my sister would put the Doctor's 
son to the door! ” That the poor child would suffer consider¬ 
ably, her aunt was assured. Indeed, before her own union with 
Mac, Emily had undergone heartbreakings and pangs of separa¬ 
tion on her own account. The poor child would want comfort 
and companionship. She would go to fetch her niece.' And 
though the Major said, “ My dear, you w-ant to go to Paris, and 
buy a new bonnet,” Mrs, MaeWhirter spurned the insinuation, 
and came to Paris from a mere sense of duty. 

So Baynes poured out his history of wrongs to his brother-in- 
law, who marvelled to hesur a man, ordinarily chary of words and 
cool of demeanour, so angry and so voluble. If he had done a 
bad acrion, at least, after doing it, Baynes had the grace to be 
very much out of humour. If 1 ever, for my part, do anything 
wrong in my family, or to them, I accompany that action with 
a furions rage and blustering passion. I won't have wife or 
children question it. No querulous Nathan of a family friend 
(or an incommodious conscience, may be) shall come and lecture 
me about my ill-doings. No—no. Out of the house with him I 
Away, you preaching bugbear, don't try to frighten me / Baynes, 
1 suspect, to browbeat, bully, and out-talk the Nathan pleading 
in'bis heart—Baynes will outbawl that prating monitor, and 
thrust that inconvenient preacher out of sight, out of hearing, 
<!ir{ve;.hini with angry words from the gate. Ah I in vain we 
expel him ^ and bid John say, not at home 1 There he is when 
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we woke. £ittiDg at our bed<ibot. We throw him overboard for 
dating to put ah oar in our boat* Whose ghastly head is. that 
looking up from the water and swimming alongdde us* row we 
never so swiftly? Fire at 'him. Brain him with an oar. one of 
you, and pull on! Flash goes ihe pistol. Bttrdy that oar has 
stove the old dcull in? See 1 there comes the awful oomponion 
popping up out of water again, and crying, Remember, re- 
meniber, I am here, I am here! ’* Baynes had thought to bully 
away one monitor by the threat of a pistol, and here was another 
swimming alongside of his boat. And would you have it other¬ 
wise, my dear reader, for you, for me ? That you and I shall 
commit sins, in this, and ensuing years, is certain 1 but I hofie 
—1 hope they won't be past praying for. Here is Baynes, 
having just done a bad action, in a dreadfully wicked, murderous, 
and dissatisfied state of mind. His chafing, bleeding temper u» 
one mw; his whole soul one rage, and wrath, and fever. 
Charles Baynes, tho\i old sinner, I pray that Heaven may turn 
thee to a better state of mind. 1 will kneel down by thy side, 
scatter ashes on my own bald p;itc, and we will quaver out 
Pecc&vimus togethtir. 

one word, the young man's conduct has been so out¬ 
rageous and disreputable that I can't, Mac, as a father of a 
family, consent to my girl’s marrying him. Out of a regard for 
her happiness, it is my duty to break oft' the engagement,” cries 
the Gencml, finishing the story. 

"Has he formally released you from that trust business?*' 
asked the Major. 

"Good heavens, Mac ! " cries the General, turning-very red* 

** You know I am as innocent of all wrong tow'urds him as you 
are! ” 

" Innocent—only you did not look to your trust”*—— 

"I think ill of him, sir. 1 think he is a wild, reckless, o^<er*« 
bearing young fellow,” calls out the General, very quickly. V who 
would make my child miserable; but I don’t think he is sueb a 
blackguard as to come down on a retired elderly man a 
poor family—a numerous family; a man who has bl^ andf<n^$^ 
fbr his Sovereign in the Peninsula, and in India, as-tbil * Arhiy 
List ’ wiIVshow you, by George ! 1 don't think- Firniitt: wtit be' 
such scoundrel as to come down on me, I say; 
say, MaeWbirter, I thbk it most unhandsome of ybu- 
to it—most unhandsome, by George I '* 
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** Why* you are going to^break caff yoor bargain wUh him; 
why should he keep his compact with ybu?*' asks the gruff 
Major. 

Because/' shouted the General* 'Mi would be a an and a 
shame that an old man with seven children, and broken health, 
who has served in every place—yes. in the West and East tndies* 
by George !—in Canada—in the Peninsula, and at New Orleans; 
r-‘becaiise he has been deceived and humbugged by a miseeahle 
scoundrel of a doctor into signing a sham paper, byGeoigel 
should be ruined, and his poor children and wife dn^'ea to 
lieggary, by Jove! as you seem to recommend young Firmin to 
do, Jack MaeWhirter; and I'll tell you what, Major ~Mac> 
Whirter, I take it dee'd unfriendly of you; and I'll trouble 
}ou not to put your oar into my boat and meddle with 
affairSy that's all, and I know who’s at the bottom of it, by 
Jove I It’s the grey mare. Mac—it’s your better halft Mac> 
Whirter—^it’s that confounded, meddling, sneaking, backbitiog* 
domineering ”- 

"What next?” roared the Major. “Ha, ha, ha I Do you 
think 1 don’t know, Baynes, who has put you on doing w'hat I 
have no hesitation in calling a most sneaking and rascnllyaction 
—^yes, a rascally action, by George 1 I am not going to mince 
matters 1 Don’t come your Major-General or your Mrs. Major- 
General over me! Jt’s Ehxa that has set you on. And if Toia 
Bunch has l)een telling you that you have been breaking from 
your word, and are acting shabbily, Tom is right; and you may 
get somebody else to go out with you, General Baynes, for, by 
George, I won’t I ” 

“ Have you come all the way from Tours, Mac, in order to 
insult me?” asks the GeneraL 

“ 1 came to do you a friendly turn ; to take charge of yotm 
poor girl, upon whom you ore being very hard, Baynes. And 
.this IS the reward I get I Thank you. No more grog I What 
1 have bad is rather too strongiox me already." And the Major 
looks down with an expression of scorn at the emptied beaker, 
the idjie spoon before him. 

As the warriors were quarrelling over their cups, them came 
tp Ithem a noise as of brawling and of female voices without, 
xnadamet” fd’eads Madame Smolensk, in her grave 
.M^y. • “ Talses^vous, madame; lai$sez-moi tranquille, s'il vous 
' plidt 1 exciaims the well-known voice of Mrs. Gencmlr Baynes, 
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which I own was never very pleasant to me, either in anger or 
goOd-httmour. ** And your Little,—who tries to sleep in my 
chamber I *’ again pleads the mistress of the boarding'hoiise. 
“ Vous n’avez pas droit d’appeler Mademoiselle Baynes petite!'’ 
calls out the General’s lady. And Baynes, who was hghting 
and quarrelling himself just now, trembled when he heard 
her. His angiy face assumed an alarmed expression. He 
looked for means of escape. He appealed for protection to 
MacWhirter, whose nose he had been ready to pull anon. 
Samson was a mighty man, but he was a fool in the hands of a 
woman. Hercules was a brave man and a strong, but Omphale 
twisted him round her spindle. Even so Baynes, who had 
fought in India, Spain, America, trembled before the partner of 
his bed and name. 

It was an unlucky afternoon. Whilst the husbands had been 
quarrelling in the dining-room over brandy>and-w'ater. the wives, 
the sisters, had been fighting over their tea in the salon. 1 don't 
know what the other boarders were about. Philip never told 
me. Perhaps they had left the room to give the sisters a free 
opportunity for embraces and confidential communication. 
Perhaps there were no lady-boarders left, Howbeit, Emily and 
Eliza had tea ; and befene that refreshing meal was concluded, 
those dear women were fighting as hard as their husbanch; in the 
adjacent chamber. , 

Eliza, in the hrst place, was very angry at Emily's coming 
without invitation. Emily, on her part, was angry with Eliza for 
being angry. "lam sure, Eliza," said the spirited and injui'ed 
MacWhirter, " that is the third lime you have alluded to it since 
we have been here. Had you and all your family come to 
Tours, Mac and 1 would have made them welcome—children 
and aU; and I am sure yours make trouble enough in a bouse." 

" A private house is not like a boarding-house, Emily. Here 
Madame makes us pay frightfully for extnis," remarks Mrs. 
Baynes. 

am sorry I came, Eliza. us say no more about it I 
can’t go away to-night," says the other. 

"And most unkind It is that speech to make, Ennl;^. Any 
more tea?" 

" Most unpleasant to have to make that speech, £liza« To 
travel a whole day and night—and I never able to sleep in a 
diligence—to hasten to my sister because I thought she wa^ Ih 
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trouble, because I thought a sister might comfort her ; and to 
be received as you re—as you—oh, oh, oh—boh 1 How stoopid 
lam!" A handkerchief dries the tears: a smdling-hottle re¬ 
stores a little composure. “ When you came to us at Dumdum, 
with two— 0—0 children in the whooping-cough, 1 mn sure Mac 
and I gave you a very different welcome." 

The other was smitten with remorse. She remembered Iier 
sister's kindness in former days. ‘ * 1 did not mean, sister, to give 
you pain," she said. “ But I am very unhappy myself, Emily. 
My child's conduct is making me mast unhappy." 

“And very good reason you have to be unhappy. Eliza, if 
woman ever had,” says the other, 

“ Oh, indeed, yes!" gasps the General's lady. 

“ If any woman ought to feel remorse, Eliza Baynes, I am 
sure it's you. Sleepless nights ! What was mine in the diligence, 
compart to the nights you must have? I said so to myself. 
* I am wretched,’ I said, ‘ but what must sAe be?' " 

“ Of course as a feeling mother, I feel that poor.Charlotte is 
unhappy, my dear." 

“ But what makes her so, my dear?" cries Mrs. MaeWhirter, 
who presently showed that she was mistress of the whole con¬ 
troversy. “ No wonder C'harlotte is unhappy, dear love I Can 
a g^rlbe engaged to a young man, a most interesting young man, 
a clever, accomplished, highly educated young man "- 

“ JVAaif” cries Mrs. Baynes. 

“ Haven’t I your letters ? I have them all in my desk.* They 
are in that ball now. Didn't you tell me so over and over again ; 
and rave about him, till I thought you were in love with him 
yourself almost?” cries Mrs. Mac. 

“A most indecent observatibn!" cries out Eliza Baynes, in 
her deep awful voice. “No woman, no sister, shall say that 
to me!" 

“Shall I go and get the letters? It used to be, ‘ Dear Philip 
has just left us. Dear Philip has been more than a son to me. 
He te our preserver!' Didn’t you write all that to me over and 
ovef again? And because 3 ’ou have found a richer husband for 
Charlotte, you are going to turn your preserver out of doors!" 

“ Emily MaeWhirter, am I to sit here and be accused of 
crimes, uuiuvitedt mind—mind, by tny sister? ta 
a genial officer's lady to be treated in this way by a brevet* 
ntajor^s wife? Though you are my senior in age. Emily, I am 
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yours in rank. Out of any room in England, but tliis, I go 
bdbra you! And if }Km have Oome uninvited all tlie way from 
Tours to insult me in iny own house 

“House, indeed 1 pretty house! Kvarybody dse*s Itouse as 
well as yours I ’* 

Such as it is, I never asked you to come into it, EmQy I ” 

“Oh, yes! You wish me to go out in the night. Mac! I 
say! 

“ Emily! '* cries the Generaless. 

“ Mac, I say! " scmaius the Majoress, dinging open the door 
of the salon, “ my sister wishes me to go. Do you hear me?” 

" Au nom de Dieu, inadame, pensez li cetic pauvre petite, qui 
souifre ii c6td,” cries the mistress of the house, poiniing to her 
own adjoining chamber, in which, we have said, our poor little 
Charlotte was lying. 

“ Napplcy pas Madnmasclle Baynes petite, sivoplay I booms 
out Mrs. Bayncs's contralto. 

“ MacWhirtcr, I say, Major MacWhirler 1 ” cries Emily, Hing¬ 
ing open the door of flie dining-room wliere the two gentlemen 
were knocking their own heads together. “ MacWhirtcr I My 
sister chooses to insult me. and say that a brevet-major’s wife”-—— 

“ By George I are you lighting too ?” asks the Genmal. 

“ Baynes, Emily MiicWhirtcr has insulted luc! ” cries Mrs. 
Baynes. 

“ It seems to have been a settled thing beforehand,” yells the 
GenerM. ** Major Mac Wl)irter has done the same thing by me I 
He has forgotten that he is a gentleman, and that I am.” 

“ He only insults you because he thinks you are bi.s relative, 
aud must bear everything from him,” says the General’s wife* 

“ By George! 1 will not bear everything from him t” shouts 
the General. The two gentlemen an<l their two wives arc squab¬ 
bling in the hall. Madame and the servants are peering upfeom 
the kitchen regions. I dare say the boys Horn the"tO|Nnost 
banisters are saying to each other, “ Row between' ma and 
Aunt Mac I ” I dare say scared little, Charlotte, in temporary 
apartment, is, for a wliilc, almost forgetful of her own grief; 
and wondering what quarrel is agitating her aunt and tnoHfer. 
her father and uncle? Place the remaining male- and fenutljg^ 
boarders about in the corridors and on the landings in vtirious 
attitudes eitpressive of interest, of satiric commentary, wralh at 
being disturbed by unseemly domestic quarrel 
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you will. M for Mrs. Colonel Bnnefo# she, poor thingf does not 
know th£^t the General end her own Colon^ have entered on e 
mortal quarrel. She imagines the dbpute is only between Mrs. 

and her sister as yet; and she has known this pair 
quarrelling fora score of years past. "Toujours comma pa, 
lighting voussavez, et puis make it up again. Oui/' she explains 
to a French friend on the landing. 

In tlie very midst of this storm Colonel Bunch rciumSi bis 
friend and second, Dr. Martin, on his arm. He does not know 
that two b.atUes have been fought since his own combat. His, 
we will say, was Ligny. Then came Quatre-Bras, in which 
Baynes and MaeWhirter were engaged. Then came the gcmeral 
action of Waterloo. And here enters Colonel Bunch, quite un¬ 
conscious of the great engagements which have taken place since 
Ills temporary retreat in search of reinforcements. 

" How are you, MaeWhirter? ” cries the colonel of the purple 
whiskers. "My friend, Dr. Martin!” And as he addi^ses 
lumsclf to the General, his eyes almost start out of his head, as 
if they would shoot tliemsclws into the breast of that officer. 

"My dear, hush ! Emily MaeWhirter, had wc not better 
defer this most painful dispute? The whole house is listening 
to us! ” whispers the General, in a rapid low voice. " Doctor 
--Colonel Bunch—Major MaeWhirter, had we not belter go 
into the dining-room?” 

'Vhe General and tlic Doctor go first, Major MaeWhirter 
and Colonel Bunch pause at the door. Says Bunch to Mac- 
Whrrlev : " Major, you act as the General’s friend in this affair? 
It's most awkward, but, by George! Baynes has said things 
to me that 1 woii't bear, were he my own flesh and blood, by 
George! And I know him a deuced deal too woU to think he 
will over apologise!" 

** HeJhas said things to me, Bunch, that I won’t bear from 
fifty t>ct>tbcia<^in'law, by George I ” growls MaeWhirter. 

" Wliat ? Don't you bring rne any message from him ? “ 

' "I tell you. Tom Bunch, I want to send a message to him. 
Invito me to his house, and insult me and Emily when we come I 
By George. H n^akes my blood boil 1 Insult us after travelling- 
twenty^four hours in a confounded diligence, and say we’re not 
tnvfted! He and his little catamaran." 

Hush! ’* interposed Bunch. 

' say oatnmatan, sir I don’t tell / They came and stayed 
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with u& four months at Dumdum^the children ill with the pip, 
or some confounded thing-^went to Europe, and left mo to pay 
the doctor’s bill; and now, by "—- 

Was the Major going to invoke George, the Cappadocian 
champion, or Olympian Jove? At this moment a door, by 
which they stood, opens. You may reraemlaer there were three 
doors, all on that landing ; if you doubt me, go and see the 
house (Avenue de Valmy, Cliamps Elys^es, Paris). A third 
door opens, and a young lad^ comes out, looking very pale 
and sad, and her hair hanging over her shoulders I-^-hcsr liair, 
which hung in rich clusters generally, but I suppose tears have 
put it alt out of curl. 

“Is it you, Uncle Mac? I thought 1 knew your \oicr, and 
I heard Aunt Emily's,” says the little person. 

“Yes, it is I, Charly,” says Uncle Mac. And he looks into 
the round face, which looks so wild and is so full of grief unutter¬ 
able that Uncle Mac is quite melted, and takes the child to his 
arms, and says, “What is it, my dear?” And he quite forgets 
that he proposes to blow her father’s brains out in the morning. 
“ How hot your little hands aieJ ” 

“ Uncle, uncle! ” she says, in a swift febrile whisper, “you’re 
come to take me away. 1 know. I heard you and papa, I heard 
mamma and Aunt Emily speaking quite loud ! But if I go—I’ll 
—1*11 never love any but him ! ” 

“ But whom, dear?” 

“ But Philip, uncle.” 

“By George, Char, no more you shall!” sa 3 re the Major. 
And herewith the poor child, who-' hud been sitting up on her 
bed whilst this quarrelling of sisters,—whilst this brawling of 
majors, generals, colonels,—whilst this coming of Iiackney- 
coaches,—whilst this arrival and departure of visitors on 
horseback,—^had bam taking place, gave a fine hysteriail 
scream, and fell into her uncle’s arms laughing and crying 
wildly. 

This outcry, of course, brought the gentlemen from their 
adjacent room, and the ladies from theirs. 

“What are you making a fool of yourself about? growls 
Mrs. Basmes, in her deepest bark. 

“ By George, Eliza, you are too bad I ” says the GctiemT, 
quite white. 

“ Eliza, you are a brute!" cries Mrs. MaqWhirtcr. 
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“So siiK is!” shrieks Mrs. Bunch from the landing-place 
overhead, where other lady-boarders were assembled looking 
down on tliis awful family-little, 

Eliza Baynes knew she had gone too far. Poor Charly was 
bijarce conscious by this time, and wildly screaming, “ Never, 
never!” . . . When, as I live, who should burst into the pre¬ 
mises hut a young man with fair hair, with flaming w'hiskers, 
with flaming eyes, who calls out, “What is it? 1 am here, 
Charlotte, Charlotte I ” 

Who is that young man ? We had a glimpse of him, prowling 
about the Champs ElysCes just now, and dodging behind a tree 
when Colonel Bunch went out in search of his second. Then 
the young man saw the ^klacWhirter hackney-coach approach 
the house. Then he wait<;d and waited, looking to that upper 
window behind which we know his beloved was not reposing. 
TTien he beheld Bunch and Dr. Martin arrive. Then he passed 
through the wicket into the garden, and heard Mrs. Mac and 
Ml'S. Baynes fighting, 'fhen there came from the passage— 
where, you see, this battle was going on—that ringing dreadful 
laugh and scream of poor Charlotte; and Philip Firmin burst 
like a tx)mbsbell into the midst of the ball where the battle 
was rs^ing, and of the family circle who were fighting and 
screaming. 

Here is a picture I protest. We have—the boarders on 
the first landing, whither, too, the Baynes children have crept in 
their night-gowns. Secondly, we have Auguste, Franpoise, the 
cook, and tlie assistant coming up from the basement. And, 
third, we have Colonel Buucli, Dr. Martin, Major MaeWhirter, 
with Charlotte in hi.s arms; Madame, General B., Mrs. Mac, 
Mrs, General B., all in the passage, when our friend the bomb¬ 
shell bursts in amongst them. 

“What is it? Charlotte, I am here I" cries Philip, with his 
grea,t voice; at hearing which, little Char gives one final scream, 
and, at the next moment, she has fainted quite dead—but this 
time she is on Philip's shoulder. 

“You brute, how dare you do this?” asks Mrs. Baynes, 
glaring at the young man. 

“ It is ysni who have done it, Eliza! ” says Aunt Emily. 

“And 50 she has, Mrs. MaeWhirter!” calls out Mrs. Colonel 
Builch, from the landing above. 

.And Charles Baynes felt he had acted like a traitor, and hung 
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dt>wn his head. He had encouraged hts daughter to give her 
heart away, and she bad obeyed hini; When he saw Philip I 
think he was glad: so was the Major, though Firmin, to be sure, 
pushed him quite roughly up against the wall. 

Is this vulgar scandal to go on in the passage before the 
whole house?" gasped Mrs. Baynes. 

*' Bunch brought me here to prescribe for this young lady," 
says little Dr. Martin, in a very courtly way. * ‘ Madame, will you 
get a little sal-volatile from Anjubeau’s in the Faubourg; and lei 
her be kept very quiet!" 

‘"Come. Monsieur Philippe, it is enough like that?" cries 
Madame, who can't repress a smile. “ Come to your chamber, 
dear little!" 

“ Madame!" cries Mrs. Baynes, “ une m^re "- 

Madame shrugs her shoulders. “Une m^re, une belle mere, 
ma foi I" she says. “ Come, mademoiselle!" 

Th^e wore only very few people in the boarding-house: if 
they knew, if they saw what luippened, how can wc help our¬ 
selves? But that they had all been sitting over a powder- 
magazine, which might have blown up and destroyed one, 
two, three, five people, even Philip did not know, until after¬ 
wards, when, laughing, Major MaeWhirter told him how thi\t 
meek but most sa<’age Baynes had first challenged Bunch, had 
then challenged his brot!ier>in-Iaw, and how all sorts of tattle, 
murder, sudden death might have ensued had the quarrel not 
come to an end. 

Were your humble servant anxious to harrow his reader's 
fbelings, or display his own graphical powers, you understand 
that 1 never would have allowed those two gallant officers to 
quarrd and threaten each other's very noses, without having the 
insult wiped out in blood. The Bois de Boulogne is hard by the 
Avenue de Yahny, with plenty of cool fighting ground. > The 
-^oetroi officers never stop gerttlemen going out at the noighboaring 
barrier upon duelhng business, or prevent the return of the. sliin 
victim in the hackney-coach when the dreadful combat is 
From my knowledge of Mrs. Baynes's character, I have not tlte 
slightest doubt that she would have encouraged her husbw^'^. 
fight; and, the General down, would have put the 

liands of her boys, and bidden them carry on die 
as I do not, for my part, love to see brethren at war, Or 
4ihd Aaron tugging white handfuls out of each other's beatdlir^ 
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am glad there is going to be no fight between the veterans, and 
that either's stout old breast is secure from the fratrlcidal'biillet. 

^lajor MacWhiiter forgot all about bullets and battles when 
poor little Charlotte kissed him, and was not in the least jealous 
when he saw the little maiden clinging on Philip’s arm. He was 
thdtedat the sight of that grief and innocence, when Mrs. Baynes 
still continued lo bark out her private rage, and said: '* If the 
General won’t protect me from insult, I think 1 had better go." 

“By Jove, I think you had!" exclaimed MaeWhirter, to 
which remark the eyes of the Doctor and Colonel Bunch gleamed 
an approval. 

*' A Hons, Monsieur Philipi^c. Enough like that—let me tako 
her to bed again," Madame resumed. “ Come, dear Miss I" 

What a pity that the bedroom was but a yard from where they 
stood ! Philip felt strong enough to carry his little Charlotte to 
the Tuileries. The thick brown locks, which had fallen over his 
shoulderSi are liftixl away. The little wounded heart that bad 
hun against his own, parts from him with a reviving throb. 
Madame and her mother carry aw'ay little Cliarlotte. The door 
of the neighbouring chamber closes on her. Th*: si\d little vision 
has disappeared. 'Fhc men, quarrelling anon in the passage, 
stand there silent. 

“ I heard her voice outside,” said Philip, after a little pause 
(with love, with grief, with excitement, I suppose his head was 
in a whirl). ** I heard her voice outside, and 1 couldn't help 
coining in." 

“ By George, I should think not, young fellow!" says Major 
MajC\^irterr stoutly shaking the young man by the hand. 

“Hush, hush!” whispers the Doctor; “she mitst be kept 
<}uite quiet. She has had quite excitement enough for to*night.. 
Then; roust be no more scenes, my young fellow." 

And Philip says, when in this his agony of grief and doubt he 
foiind a friendly hand put out to him, he himself was so exceed, 
ingly moved that he was compelled to fiy out of the company of 
the old men, into the night, where the rain was pouring*—thc 
giendergtin. 

Philip, without Madame Smolensk’s premises, is saying 
Ida l^dea^est payers, offering up his tears, heart-throbs, and 
roor^ passionate vows of love for little Charlotte's benefit, the 
watttoi aessembled within once more retreat to a colloquy in the 
salk:r4manger; and, in consequence of the rainy state, of the 
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night, the nstonished Auguste has tp bring a third supply of hot 
water for the four gentlemen attending the Congress. The 
Colonel, the Major, the Doctor, ranged themselves on one side the 
table, defended, as it were, by a line of armed tumblers, flanked by 
a strong brandy bottle and a stout earthwork, from an embrasure 
in which scalding water could be discharged. Belrind these 
fortifications the veterans awaited their enemy, who, after match* 
ing up and down the room for a while, takes position flnaUy in 
their front and. prepares to attack. I'he General remounts his 
cheval de hatailU, but cannot bring the animal to charge as 
fiercely as before. Charlotte’s white apparition has come amongst 
them, and flung her fair arms between the men of war. In vain 
Baynes tries to get up a bluster, and to enforce his passion with 
by Georges, by Joves, and words naughtier still. That weak, 
meek, quiet, henpecked, but most bloodthirsty old General found 
himself forming his own minority, and against him his old com* 
rade Bunch, whom he had insulted and nosc<pulled; his brother* 
in-law MaeWhirter, whom he had nose-pulled and insulted ; and 
the l^octor, who had been called in as the friend of the former. 
As they faced him, shoulder to shoulder, each of those three 
acquired fresh courage from his neighbour. Each, taking his 
aim, deliberately poured his fire into Baynes. To yield to such 
odds, on the other hand, was not so distasteful to the veteran, 
as to have to give ap his sword to any single adversary. Before 
he would own himself in the wrong to any individual, he would 
eat that individual’s ears and nose: but to be surrounded by three 
enemies, and strike your flag before such odds, was no disgrace; 
and Baynes could take the circumbendibus way of apology, td 
which some proud spirits will subiniL Thus he could say to the 
Doctor, “Well, Doctor, perhaps I was hasty in accusing Bunch 
of employing bad language to me. A bystander can .see these 
things sometimes when a principal is too angry; and as you go 
against roc—well—there, then, I ask Bunch’s pardon.” That 
business over, the MacWliirter reconciliation was very speedily 
brought about. “ Fact was, was in a confounded ill-temper-*- 
very much disturbed by events of the day—didn’t mean anything 
but this, that, and so forth. ” If this old chief liad to eat hutnble 
pie. his brave adversaries were anxious that he sliould gobble np 
his portion as quickly as possible, and turned away thei^ houest 
old heads as he swallowed it. One of the party told his wlfo of 
the quarrel which had arisen, but Baynes never did, X de^orei 
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sir/* Philip used to say, " had she known anything about the 
quatrel that night, Mrs. Baynes would have made her husband 
turn out of bed at midnight, and challenge his old friends over 
again! ” But then there was no love between Philip and Mrs. 
I^ynes, and in those whom he hates he is accustomed to see 
little good. 

Thus, any gentle reader who expected to be treated to an 
account of the breakage of the sixth commandment will dose 
this chapter disappointed. Those stout old rusty SMrbrds which 
were fetched off their hooks by the warriors, their ovrners, were 
returned undrawn to their flannel' cases. Hands were shaken 
after a fashion—at least no blood was shed. But, though the 
Vords spoken between the old boys were civil enough. Bunch, 
MaeWhirter, and the Doctor could not alter their opinion that 
Philip had been hardly used, and that the benefactor of his 
family merited a better treatment from General Baynes. 

Meanwhile, Uiat benefactor strode home through the rain in a 
state of perfect rapture. The rain refreshed him, as did his own 
tears. The dearest little maiden had sunk for a moment on his 
heart, and as she lay there, a thrill of hope vibrated through his 
whole frame. Her father's old friends had held out a hand to 
him, and bid him not despair. Blow wind, fall autumn rains! 
In the midnight, under the gusty trees, amidst which the lamps 
of the riverbtres are tossing, the young fellow strides back to his 
lodgings. He is poor and unhappy, but he has Hope along 
with him. He looks at a certain breast-button of his old coat 
ere he takes it off to sleep. " Her cheek was lying there,” he 
thinks—“just there." kfy poor little Charlotte! what could she 
have done to the breast-button of the old coat? 


CHAPTER IX. 

. In which Mrs. Mac Whirler has a Neiv Bonnet. 

Now though the unhappy Philip slept quite soundly, so that his 
boots, those tramp-worn sentries, remained ea faction at his 
door' until quite a late hour next morning; and though little 
Charlotte, after a prayer or two, sank into the sweetest and most 
r^teshing girlish slumber, Charlotte's father and mother had a 
bad night; and, for my part, I maintain that they did not 
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deserve a good one. It was very well for Mrs. Baypes. %0 declare 
that it was MacWliirter's snoring which kept them awake {Mr, 
and Mrs. Mac being lodged in the bedroom over their relatives) 
—I don’t say a snoring neighbour is pleasant—^but what a bed¬ 
fellow is a bad conscience! Under Mrs. Haynes’s night-cap the 
grim eyes lie open all night; on Haynes’s pillow is a silent wakc- 
hil head that hears the hours toll. "A plague upon the young 
man!" thinks the female bonnet de mat, “ how dare he come 
ill and disturb everything? How pale Cliarlotte will look to¬ 
morrow when Mrs. Hely calls with her son 1 When she has 
been crying she looks hideous, and her eyelids and nose are quite 
red. She may fly out and say something wicked and absurd, as 
she did to-day. I wish I had never seen that insolent young 
man, with his carroty beard and vulgar blucher boots I If my 
boys were grown up, he should not come hectoring about the 
house as he does ; they would soon find a way of punishing hi.s 
impudence 1 ” lialked revenge and a hungry disappointment. 1 
think, are keeping that old woman aw'ake; and, if she hears the 
hours tolling, it is because wicked thoughts make her sleepless. 

As for Baynes, 1 believe that old man is awake, because he is 
awake to the sbabbiness of his own conduct. His conscience has 
got the better of him, which he has been trying to bully out of 
doors. Do what be will, that reflection forces itself upon him. 
Mac, Bunch, and the Doctor all saw the thing at once, and went 
dead against nim. He wanted to break his word to a young 
fellow, who, whatever his faults might be, liad acted most nobly 
and generously by the Baynes family. He might have been 
ruined but for Philip's forbearance; and showed his gratitude by 
breaking his promise to the young fellow. He was a henpecked 
man—that was the fact. He allowed his wife to govern him: 
that little old plain cantankerous woman asleep yonder. Asleep 
was she? No. He knew she wasn't. Both were lying quite 
still, wide awake, pursuing their dismal thouglits. Only Charles 
was owning that he was a sinner, whilst Eliza his wife, in a rage 
at her last defeat, was meditating how' she could continue and 
still win her battle. 

Then Baynes reflects how persevering bis wife is; all 
through life, she has come back and back and back to her pesnt, 
until he has ended by an almost utter subjugatipn. He wUl 
resist for a day: she will flght for a year, for a Ufe. If once 
hates people, the sentiment always remains with her iresb„nnd 
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lively. Her jeal(»isy never dies; nor her desire to rule. \Mjat 
a life she will lead poor Charlotte now she has declared against 
Philip. The poor child will be sabject to a dreadful tyranny: 
the lather knows it. As soon as he leaves the bouse on his daily^ 
walks tlie girl's torture will begin. Bayn^ knows how his wife 
can torture a woman. As she groans out a hollow cough front 
her bed in. the midnight, the guilty man lies quite mum under 
hi.s own counteipane. If she fancies him awake, it will be kis 
turn to receive the torture. Ah, Othello, tnon ami/-when you 
l<x>k round at married life, and know what you know, don't you 
wonder that the bolster is not used' a great deal more freely on 
both sides? Horrible cynicism ! Yes—I know. These proposi¬ 
tions served raw arc savage, and shock your sensibility ; cooked 
with a little piquant sauce, they are welcome at quite polite 
tables. 

“ Poor child! Yes, by George ! Wliat a life her mother will 
lead her! ” thinks the General, rolling uneasy on tiie midnight 
pillow. "No rest for her, day or night, until she marries the 
man of her mother’s choosing. And she has a delicate chest— 
Martin says she has ; and she wants coaxing and soothing, and 
pretty coaxing she will have from mamma !" Tlieii, I dare say, 
tlie past rises up in tliat wiikeful old man’s uncomfortable 
memory. His little Charlotte is a child again, laughing on his 
knee, and playing with his accoutrements as he comes home from 
parade. He remembers the fever which she had, when she would 
take medicine from no other hand ; and liovv, though silent with 
her mother, with him she would never tire of prattling, prattling. 
Guilt-stricken old man 1 are those teiirs trickling down thy old 
nose? It is midnight. Wc cannot see. When you brought 
her to the river, and parted with her to send her to Europe, how 
the little maid clung to you, .and cried ** Papa, papa I" Stagger¬ 
ing up the steps of the ghaut, how you wept yourself—yes, wept 
tears of passionate tender grief at parting with the darling of your 
soul And now, deliberately, and for the sake of money, you 
stab her to the heart, and break yom* plighted honour to your 
child: "And it is yonder cruel, shrivelled, bilious, plain old 
womah who nlakes me do all this, and trample on my darling 
tort^ her I ” he thinks. In Zoffany's famous picture of 
Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard as Macbeth and Lady Macbetlt. 
Macbeth stands in nn attitude hideously contorted and con¬ 
strained, while Lady Mac is hrm and easy. Was this the actor's 
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nrt* or the poet’s device? Baynes is wretched, then. He is 
wrung with remorse, and shame, and pity. Well, I am glad of 
it. Old man, old man ! how darcst thou to cause that child's 
tender little bosom to bleed? How bilious he looks the next 
morning I I declare as yellow as his grim old wife. When Mrs. 
General B. hears the children their lessons, how she will scold 
them! It is my belief she will bark through the morning chap¬ 
ter, and scarce understand a word of its meaning. As for 
Charlotte, when she appears with red eyes, and ever so little 
colour in her round cheek, there is that in her look and demea¬ 
nour which warns her mother to refrain from too familiar abuse 
or scolding. The girl is in rebellion. All day Cliar was in a 
feverish state, her eyes dashing war. There was a song which 
Philip loved in those days, the song of Ruth. Char sat down to 
the piano, and sang it with a strange energy. ** Thy people 
shall be my people"—^she sang with all her heart—“and thy 
God niy God 1" The slave had risen. The little heart was in 
arms and mutiny. The mother was scared by her dedance. 

, As for the guilty old father: pn.isued by the fiend remorse, he 
fled early from his house, and lead all the papers at Galignani's 
without comprehending them. Madly regardless of expense, 
he then plunged into one of those luxurious restaurants in the 
Palais Royal, where you get soup, three dishes, a sweet, and a 
pint of delicious wine for two frongs, by George 1 But all the 
luxuries there presented to him could not drive away care, or 
create appetite. Then the poor old wretch went off, and saw a 
ballet at the Grand Opera. In vain. The pink nymphs had 
not the slightest fascination for him. He hardly was aware of 
their ogles, bounds, and capers. He saw a little maid with 
round sad eyes—^his Iphigenia whom he was stabbing. He took 
more brandy-and-water at cafds on his way home. In vain, in 
vain, 1 tell you! The old wife was sitting up for him, scaredLat 
the unusual absence of her lord. She dared not remonstrate 
with Wm when he returned. His face was pale. His eyes were 
fierce and bloodshot. When the General had a particular look, 
Eliza Baynes cowered in silence. Mac, the two sisters, and, I 
think. Colonel Bunch (but on this point my informant, Philip, 
cannot be sure) were having a dreary rubber when the 
came in. Mrs. B. knew by the General’s face that he hmn 
having recourse to alcoholic stimulus. But she dared not speak. 
A tiger in a jungle was not more savage than Baynes sometimes. 
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'* Whercf’s Char? " he asked in his dreadful, his Bluebeard voice. 
"Char vras gone to bed," said mamma, sorting her trumps. 
" Hm! Augoost, Odevee, Osho I *' Did Eliza Baynes interfere, 
though she knew he had had enough ? As soon interfere with 
a tiger, and tell him he had eaten enough Sepoy. After Lady 
Macbeth had induced Mac to go through that business with 
Duncan, depend upon it she was very deferential and respectful 
to her General. No groans, prayers, remorses could avail to 
bring his late Majesty back to life again. As for you, old man, 
though your deed is done, it is not past recalling. Though you 
have withdrawn from your word on a sordid money pretext; 
made two hearts miserable, stabbed cruelly that one wliieh you 
love best in the world ; acted with wicked ingratitude towards a 
young man, who has been nobly forgiving towards you and 
yours; and arc siiffcring with rage and remorse, as you ow'n 
your crime to yourself;—your deed is not past recalling as yet. 
You may soothe that anguish and dry those tears. It is but an 
act of resolution on your part, and a firm resumption of your 
marital authority. Mrs. Baynes, after her crime, is quite humble 
and gentle. She has half murdered her child, and stretched 
Philip on an infernal rack of torture; but she is quite civil to 
everybody at Madame’s house. Not one word does she say 
respecting Mrs. Colonel Bunch’s outbreak of the night before. 
She-talks to sister Emily about Paris, the fashions, and Emily’s 
walks on the Boulevard and the Palais Royal with her Major. 
She bestows ghastly smiles upon sundry lodgers at table. She 
thanks Augoost when he serves her at dinner—and says, “ Ah, 
Madame, que le boof cst bong aujourd’hui, rien que j’aime 
cornme le potofou.” Oh, you old hypocrite! But you know 
I, for my part, always disliked the woman, and said her good- 
humour was more detestable than her anger. You hypocrite! 
I say again:—ay, and avow that there were other hyix>crites at 
the table, as you shall presently hear. 

When Baynes got an opportunity of speaking unobserved, as 
he thought, to Madame, you may be sure the guilty wretch 
asked her how his little Charlotte was. Mrs. Baynes trumped 
her panners best heart at that moment, but pretended to 
obsenrve or .overhear nothing. " She goes better—she sleeps,” 
Madame said. " Mr. the Doctor Martin has commanded her 
a catmmg potion.” And what if I were to tell you that some¬ 
body bad taken a little letter from Chai lotte, and actually had 
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given fifteen sous to a Savoyard youth to convey that letter to 
somebody else? What if I were to tell you that the party to 
vrh(»n that letter was addressed, straightway wrote an answer- 
directed to Madame de Smolensky of course? I know it was 
very wrong; but I suspect Philip’s prescription did quite as 
mneh good as Dr. Martin's, and don’t intend to be very angry 
with Madame for consulting the unlicensed practitioner. Don’t 
preach to me. madam, about morality, and dangerous examples 
set to young people. Even at your present mature age, and 
with your dear daughters around you, if your ladyship goes to 
hear the “ Barber of Seville," on which side are your sympathies 
—on Dr. Bartolo’s, or Miss Rosina’s? 

Although, then, Mrs. Baynes was most respectful to her hus¬ 
band, and by many grim blandishments, humble appeals, and 
forced humiliations, strove to conciliate and soothe him, the 
General turned a dark low'ering face upon the partner of his 
existence: her dismal smiles were no longer pleasing to him : 
he returned curt *' Ohs! ” and “ Ahs ! ’’ to her remarks. When 
Mrs. Hely and her son and her daughter drove up in their 
family coach to pay yet a second visit to the Baynes family, the 
General flew in a passion, and cried, " Bless my soul, Eliza, you 
can't think of receiving visitors, with our poor child sick in the 
next room? It's Inhuman!" The scared woman veuhired on 
no remonstrances. She was so frightened that she did not 
attempt to scold the younger children. She took a piece of work, 
and sat amongst them, furtively weeping. Their artless queries 
and unreasonable laughter stabbed and punished the mafron." 
You see people do wrong, though they are long past fifty years 
of age. It is not only the scholars, but the ushers, and the head¬ 
master himself, who sometimes deserve a chastisement. I, for 
my patrt, hope to remember this sweet truth, though* live 
into (he year 1900 . 

To those other ladies boarding at Madame's establishment, to 
Mrs. Mac and Mrs. Colonel Bunch, though they had declared 
against him, and expressed their opinions in the frankest way 
on the night of the battle royal, tlie Genera! was prov^ngly 
polite and amiable. They had said, but twenty-four hours wnejEt, 
that the General was a brute; and Lord Chesterfield cocdd hi^ 
have been more polite to a lovely young duchess than was 
Baynes to these matrons next day. You have heard hotr;Mre. 
Mac had a strong desire to possess a new Paris bonnet, so th^ 
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she might appefir with proper lustre among the ladies on the 
promenade at Tours? Major and Mrs. Mac and Mrs. Bunch 
talked of going to the Palais Royal (where MaeWhirter said he 
had remarked some uncommonly neat things, by George! at the 
corner shop under the glass gallery). On this, Baynes started 
up, and said he would accompany his friends, adding, “You 
know, Emily, I promised you a hat ever so lon!> r«go I And 
tliose four went away together, and not one offer did Baynes 
make to his wife to join the party ; though her best bonnet, poor 
thing, was a dreadfully old i5<*rformancc, with moulting feathers, 
nimpled ribbons, tarnished flowers and lace, bought in St. 
Martin's Alley months and months before. Emily, to be sure, 
said to her sister, “Eliza, won’tyei/be of the party? Wo can 
lake the omnibus at the corner, which will land us at the very 
gate.” But as Emily gave this unlucky invitation, the General’s 
face wore an expression of ill-will so savage and terrific, that 
Eliza Baynes said, “No, thank 5 - 011 , Emily; Charlotte is stift 
unwell, and 1—I may be wanted at home." And the party went 
away without Mrs. Baynes ; and they were absent I don't know 
how long : and Emily MaeWhirter came back to the boarding¬ 
house in a bonnet—the sweetest thing you ever saw!—green 
piqud velvet, with a ruche full of rosebuds, and a bird of para¬ 
dise perched on the top, pecking at a bunch of the most magni¬ 
ficent grapes, poppies, ears of corn, barley, &c., all indicative 
of the bounteoiB autumn season. Mrs. General Baynes had to 
see her irfster return home in this elegant bonnet; to welcome 
her; to acquiesce in Emily’s remark that the General had done 
the genteel thing; to hear how the pjirty had further been to 
Tojrtoni’sand had ices; and then to go upstairs to herewn room, 
and look at her own battered blowsy old chapeau, with its limp 
streamed, hanging from its peg. This humiliation, I say, 
Eliza Baynes had to bear in silence, without wincing, and, if 
possible, with a smile on her face. 

' In consequence of circumstances before indicated, Miss Char¬ 
lotte was pronounced to be very much better when her papa re- 
tuiined ttom his Patois Royal trip. He found her seated on 
sofa, pale, tnit with the wonted sweetness in her smile. 
Ho lijssed and caressed her with many tender words. I dare say 
ho toM h<^r there was nothing in the world he loved so much as 
his Charlotte. He would never willingly do anything to give 
her pain, never! She had been his go^ girl, and his blessing. 
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all his life! Ah I that is a prettier little picture to tmagine**~that 
repentant man, and his child clinging to him—^than the tableau 
overhead, viz., Mrs. Baynes looking at her old bonnet. Not one 
word was said about Philip in the talk between Baynes and his 
daughter, but those tender paternal looks and caresses carried 
hope into Charlotte’s heart; and when her papa went away (she 
said afterwards to a female friend), " I got up and followcci hioii 
intending to show him Philip’s letter. But at the door I saw 
mamma coming down the stairs; and she looked so dreadful, and 
frightened me so, that I went back." There arc some mothers I 
have heard of, who won’t allow their daughters to read the works 
of this humble homilist, lest they should imbibe dangerous" 
notions, &c. &c. My good ladies, give them "Goody Two 
Shoes" if you like, or whatever work, combining instruction 
and amusement, you tliink most appropriate to their juvenile 
understandings ; but I beseech you to be gentle with them. I 
never saw people on belter terms with each other, njore frank, 
affectionate, and cordial, than the parents .and the grown>up 
young folks in the United States. And why? Because the 
children were spoiled, to be sure! I say to you, get the confidence 
of yours—^before the day comes of revolt and ind^ndence, 
after which love returncth not. 

Now, when Mrs. Baynes went in to her daughter who had 
been sitting pretty comfortably kissing her father on the sofa in 
Madame’s chamber, all those soft tremulous smiles and twinkling 
dewdrops of compassion and forgiveness which anon had come 
to soothe the little maid, fled from check and eyes. They began 
to flash again with their febrile brightness, and her heart to throb 
with dangerous rapidity.—" How are you now?" asks mamma, 
with her deep voice. " I am much the same,’* says the girl, 
beginning to tremble. "Leave the child; you agitite her, 
madam," cries the mistress of the house, coming in after Mrs. 
Baynes. That sad, humiliated, deserted mother goes out firotn 
her daughter’s presence, hanging her head. She put on the 
poor old bonnet, and had a walk that evening on the Champs 
Elysees with her little ones, and showed them Guignot: $he 
gave a penny to Guignol’s man. It is my belief that she SAW 
no more of the performance than her husband had' 
the ballet the night previous, when Tagliotli, and 
and Duvernay danced before his hot eyes. But thch/yoil 
the hot eyes had been washed with a refreshing Water 
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whicl;i enabled them to view the world much more cheerfully and 
brightly. Ah, gracious heaven gives us eyes to see our own 
wrong, however dim age may make them; and knees not too 
stiff to kneel, in spite of years, cramp, and rheumatism 1 That 
stricken old woman, then, treated her children to the trivial 
comedy of Quignol. She did not cry out when the two bo^ 
climbed up the trees of the Elysian Fields, though the guardians 
bade them descend. She bought pink sticks of barley-sugar for 
the young ones. Witiidrawing the glistening sweetmeats from 
their lips, they pointed to Mrs. Hely's splendid barouche as it 
rolled citywards from the Bois de Boulogne. 'Fhe grey shades 
were falling, and Auguste was in the act of ringing the first 
dinner-bell at Madame Smolensk’s establishment, when Mrs. 
General Baynes returned to her lodgings. 

Meanwhile, Aunt MacWhirter had been to pay a visit to little 
Miss Charlotte, in the new bonnet which the General. Charlotte’s 
papa, had bought for her. This elegant article had furnished a 
subject of pleasing conversation between niece and aunt, who 
held each other in very kindly regm-d, and all the details of the 
bonnet, the blue flowers, scarlet flowers, grapes, sheaves of 
corn, lac6, &c., were examined and admired in detail. Char¬ 
lotte remembered the dowdy old English thing which Aunt Mac 
wore when she went out ? Charlotte did remember the bonnet, 
and laughed when Mrs. Mac described how papa, in the hackney 
coach on their return home, insisted upon taking the old wretch of 
a bonnet, and flinging it out of the coach window into the road, 
where an old cbiffonnier passing picked it up with his iron hook» 
put it on bis own head, and walked away grinning. I declare, 
at the recital of this narrative, Charlotte laughed as pleasantly 
and happily as in former days; and, no doubt, there were more 
kissesJ^ween this poor little maid and her aunt 

Nowy you wUl remark, that the General and his party, though 
they ireU^ed from the Palais Royal in a hackney coach, went 
tlutber.on foot, two and two—viz., Major MacWhirter leading, 
Rni^ giving his arm to Mrs, Bunch (who, I promise you, knew the 
shops in the .Palais Royal well), and the General following at 
soine distance, with his sister-in-law for a partner. 

ponvorsation very important to Charlotte's 
.t<3^ place between her aunt and her father. 

" ^^l^tiiBayiies 1 this is a sad business about dearest Chafj'* 
3^ broke but, with u sigh. 

VbL. itr E 
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. ** Emily, you have a good heart 1 that's the truth,” says the 
GeneraL 

‘*And you have a good heart. Charles, as sure as my 
name's MacWhirter; and I U’ant you to act upon it, and I 
propose”— 

“What?” 

“ Well, I propose that — But now they have reached the 
Tuileries garden gates, and pass through, and continue their 
conversation in the midst of such a hubbub that we cannot over¬ 
hear them. They cross the garden, and so make their way into 
the Palais Royal, and the purchase of the bonnet takes place; 
and in the midst of the excitement occasioned by that event, of 
course, all discussion of domestic affairs becomes uninteresting. 

But the gist of Haynes’s talk with his sister-in-law may be 
divined from tlie conversation which presently occurred between 
Charlotte and her aunt. Charlotte did not come in to the public 
dinner. She was too weak for that; and **un bon bouillon,'* 
and a wing of fowl were served to her in the private apartment 
where she had been reclining all day. At dessert, however, Mrs. 
MacWhirter took a fine bunch of grapes and a plump rosy peach 
from the table, and carried them to the little mmd, and their 
interview may be described with sufficient accuracy, though it 
passed without other witnesses. 

From the outbreak on the night of quarrels, Charlotte knew 
that her aunt was her friend. The glances of Mrs. Mac- 
Wbirter’s eyes, and tim expression of her bonny homely fiice, 
told her sympathy to the girl. There were no pallors now, no 
angry glances, no heart-beating. Miss Char could even make 
a litUe joke when her aunt appeared, and say, " What beautiful 
grapes! Why, aunt, you must have taken ^em out of the new 
bonnet.” 

“ You should have had the bird of paradise, too, dear, only I 
see you have not eaten your chicken. She is a kind woman, 
Madame Smolensk. 1 like her. She gives very nice dinners. 
1 can’t think how she does it for the money, 1 am sure I ” . 

“She has been very vecy kind to me; a^d I love her widh aU 
my heart 1 ” cries Charlotte. 

Poor darling 1 We have all our trnds, and 'have 
begun, my love I ” ^ ^ 

“Yes, indeed, aunt!” whimpers the young person; upon 
which osculation possibly takes place. 
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** My dear 1 when your papa took xne to buy the bonnet, we 
had a long talk, and it was a^ut you." 

"About me, aunt?*' warbles Miss Charlotte. 

"He would not take mamma; he would only go with me, 
alone. I knew he wanted to say something about you; and 
what do you think it was ? My dear, you have been very much 
agitated here. You and your poor mamma are likely to disagree 
for some time. She will drag you to those balls and hne parties, 
and bring you those fine partners'* 

" Oh, 1 hate them t" cries Charlotte. Poor little Walsingham 
Hely, what had he done to be hated ? 

"Well. It is not for me to speak of a mother to her own 
daughter. But you know mamma has a way with her. She 
expects to be obeyed. She will give you no peace. She will 
come back to her point again and again. You know how she 
speaks of some one—a certain gentleman? If ever she sees 
him, she will be rude to him. Mamma can be rude at times— 
that I must say of my own sister. As long as you remain 
here ’*- 

"Oh, aunt, aunt! Don’t take me away, doii’t lake me 
away I ” cries Charlotte. 

" My dearest, are you afraid of your old aunt, and your Uncle 
Mac, who is so kind and has .always loved you ? Major Mac- 
Whirter has a will of his own, too, though of course I make no 
allusions. IVe know how admirably somebody has behaved to 
your family. Somebody who has been most ungratefully treated, 
■though of course I make no allusions. If you have given away 
your heart to your father’s benefactor^ do you suppose I 

and Uncle Mac will quarrel with you? When Eliza married 
Baynes (your father was a penniless subaltern, then, my dear,—• 
and my sister was certainly neither a fortune nor a beauty), 
didn’t she go dead against the wishes of our father? Certainly 
she did I But she said she was of age—that she was, and a 
great deal more, too^^-and she would do as she liked, and she 
made Baynes marry her. Why should you be afmid of coming 
to U8,^'lQve? ' You are nearer somebody here, b\it can you sec 
him? Your mamma will never let you go out, but she will 
foll0'9!.yioti like a shadow. You may write to him. Don’t tell 
zve, child. Haven’t I been young myself? and when there wa$ 
a difiSculty between Mac and poor papa, didn’t Mac write to 
me, though he bates letters, poor dear, and certmnly is a stick 
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At them? And^ though we wem ferbiddeo, bad we not twenty 
ways of telegraphing to each other? Lawl your poor dear 
grandfather was in each a rage widi me once, when be foutid 
one. that he took down bis great buggy whip to me. a grown 
girll" 

Chswlotte, who has plenty of humour, would nave laughed at 
this confession some other time, but now she was too much 
nutated by that invitation to quit I^ris. which her aunt liad 
just given her. Quit Paris? Lose the chance oS seeing her 
dearest friend, her protector? If he was not with her, was he 
not near her? Yes, near her always I On that horrible night, 
when all was so desperate, did not her champion burst forward 
to her rescue? Oh, the dearest and bravest 1 Ob, the tender 
and true! 

*' You are not listening, you poor child! ” said Aunt Mac, 
surveying her niece with looks of kindness. '* Now listen to me 
once more. Whisper 1" And sitting down on the settee by 
Charlotte's side, Aunt Emily first kissed the girl's round cheek, 
and then whispered into her car. 

Never, I declare, was medicine so efficacious, or rapid of effect, 
as that wondrous distilment which Aunt Emily poured into her 
niece's ear I ** Ob, yon goose 1" she began by saying, and the 
rest of the charm she whispered into that pearly little pink ^eU 
round which Miss Charlotte's soft brown ringlets clustiered. 
Such a sweet blush rose straightway to the cheek 1 Such sweet 
lips began to cry, "Ob, you dear dear aunt," and then began 
to kiss aunt's kind face, that, I declare, if I knew the Spell, I 
would like' to pronounce it right off, with such a sweet young 
patient to practise on. 

"When do we go? To-morrow, aunt, n’est-ce pas? Qh. I 
am quite strong 1 never felt so well in my life 1 I'll go and pack 
up instaivtt' cries the young person. 

"Douceinent! Papa knows of the plan. Indped, it Was he 
who proposed it." 

" Dearest, best faffier i" ejaculates Miss Charlotte, , \ ' 

" But mamma does not; and if you show yourself vety eager, 
Charlotte, she may object, you know. Heaves forbid that / 
should counsel dissimulation to a child 1 but under the 
stances, my love—>■ ■ At least 1 own what happened, between 
Mac and me. Law 1 / didn’t care for papa’s l^gy f I 
knew it would not hurt; and as for Baynes, I am sure be wn^d 
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not hurt a fly, N«ver was man more sorry whRt he has 
done. He told me so whilst we walked away from t^ bonn^- 
shop, whilst he was canying my <dd yellow* We met somebody 
near the Bohrse. How sad he looked, and how handsome, too ? 
/ bowed to him, and kissed my hand to him, that is, the knob 
of my parasol. Papa couldn’t shake bands with him, because 
of my bonnet, you know, in the brown-paper bag. He has a 
grand b^d, indeed 1 He looked like a wounded hon. I said 
so to papa. And 1 said. * It is you who wound him, Charles 
Baynes r * I know that,’ papa said. ' 1 have been thinking of 
it. X can't sleep at night for thinking about it: and it makes 
me dee'd unhappy.' You know what papa sometimes says? 
Dear me! You should have heard them, when Eliza and I 
joined the army, years and years ago 1" 

For once, Charlotte Baynes was happy at her father's being 
unhappy. Tbe little maiden's heart had been wounded to think 
that her father could do his Charlotte a wrong. Ah! take 
warning by him, yc greybeards 1 And however old and toothless, 
if you have done wrong, own that you have done so; and sit 
down and say grace, and mumble your humble pie! 

The General, then, did not shake hands w'ith Philip; but 
Major MaeWhirter went up in the most marked way, and gave 
the wounded lion his own paw, and said, “ Mr. Fimiin, glad to 
see you I If ever you come to Tout's, mind, don't forget my wife 
and me. Fine day. Little patieut much better 1 Bon courage, 
as they say!" 

I wonder what sort of a bungle Philip made of his corre¬ 
spondence with the Pall Mall Gazette that night? Every man 
who lives by his pen, if by chance be looks back at his writings of 
former years, lives in the past i^oin. Our griefs, our pleasures, 
cur youthy our sorrows, our dear dear friends, resuscitate. How 
we tingle with shame over some of those fine passages I How 
dreary are those disint«:red jokes! It was Wednesday night. 
Philip was writing off at home, in his inn, one of his grand 
tirades* dated Paris, Thursday”—so as to be in time, you 
.Undeiista&ti, f^ ibe post of Saturday, when the little waiter comes 
aod'says, winking, ** Again that lady. Monsieur Philippe 1 
i V Ipdy? " asks our own intelligent correspondent 
old lady who came the other day, you know*'' 

^ C^est tatn, mon ami! ” cries Madame Smolensk's wdl-known 
gtm ypiofe Here is a letter, d'abord. But that says nothing. 
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It was written bef<nre the grande nouvelle~the great news^the 
good news I 

** What good news?" askS the gentleman. 

" In two days Miss goes to Tours with her aunt and unde— 
this good Macvirterre. They have taken their places by the 
diligence of Lafitte and Caillard. They are thy friends. Papa 
encourages her going. Here is their card of visit Go thou 
also; they will receive thee with open arms. What hast thou, 
my son?” 

Philip looked dreadfully sad. An injured and unfortunate 
gentleman at New York had drawn upon him, and he had paid 
away everything he had but four francs, and he w^ living on 
credit until his next remittance arrived. 

*' Thou hast no money I I have thought of it. Behold of 
it! Let him wait—the proprietor!” And she takes out a 
bank-note, which she puts in the young man's hand. 

Tiens, il I'embrasse encor, c'te vieille! ” says the little knife- 
'boy. *' J'aimerais pas 5 a, moi, par exemp' I ” 


-M— 

CHAPTER X. 

In the Deparlmenis of Seim, Loire, and Siyx (Inferieur), 

Our dear friend Mrs. Baynes was suifering under the influence 
of one of those panics which sometimes seized her, and daring 
which she remained her husband’s most obedient Eliza and 
vassal. When Baynes wore a certain expression of countenance, 
we have said that his wife knew resistance to be useless. ' That 
expression, 1 suppose, he assumed, when he announced Char¬ 
lotte's departure to her mother,' and ordered Mrs. General Baynes 
to make the necessary preparations for the girl. ** She might 
stay some time with her aunt,” Baynes stated. A chan^ of 
air would do the child a great de^ of good. Let everything 
necessary in the shape of hats, bonnets, winter clothes, and sa. 
forth, be got ready.” ** Was Char, then, to stay away so long? 
asked Mrs. B. ** She has been so happy here that you want to 
keep her^ and fancy she can*t be happy without you 1 ” I can 
fancy the General grimly replying to the partner of his existence 
Hanging down her withered head, with a tear mayhap trickling 
down her cheek, I can fancy the old woman silently departing 
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to do the bidding of her lord. She selects a trunk out of the store 
of Baynes's baggage. A young lady’s trunk was a trunk in those 
days. Now it is a two or'three storied edifice of wood, in which 
two or three full>grown bodies of young ladies (without crinoline) 
might be packed. 1 saw a little old countrywoman at the Folke¬ 
stone station last year with her travelling baggage contained in 
a band-box tied up in an old cotton handkerchief hanging on 
her arm; and she surveyed Lady Knightsbridge’s twenty-three 
bhick trunks, each well nigh as large as her Ladyship’s opera- 
box. Before these great edifices that old woman stood won¬ 
dering dumbly. That old lady and 1 had lived in a time 
when crinoline was not; and yet, 1 think, women looked even 
prettier in that time than they do now. Well, a trunk and a 
band-box were fetched out of the baggage heap for little Char¬ 
lotte, and I daresay her little brothers jumped and danced on the 
box with much energy to make the lid shut, and the General 
brought out his hammer and nsuls, and nailed a card on the box 
with "Mademoiselle Baynes" thereon printed. And mamma 
had to look on and witness those preparations. And Walsing- 
ham Hely bad called; and he wouldn't call again, she knew; 
and that fair chance for the establishment of her child was lost 
by the obstinacy of her self-willed reckless husband. That 
woman had to water her soup with her furtive tears, to sit ol 
nights behind hearts and spades, and brood over her crushed 
hopes. If I contemplate that wretched old Niobe much longer, 
1 shall begin to pity her. Away, softness 1 Take out thy 
arrows, the poisoned, the barbed, the rankling, and prod me 
the old creature well, god of the silver bow t Eliza Baynes had 
to look on, then, and see the trunks packed; to see her own 
authority over her own daughter wrested away from her; to 
see the undutiful girl prepare with perfect delight and alacrity 
to go away, without feeling a pang at leaving a mother who had 
nursed her through adverse illnesses, who had scolded her for 
seventeen years. 

The General accompanied the party to the diligence office. 
Little Char was vezy and melancholy indeed when she took 
her plaee in the coup^. "She should have a comer: she bad 
beeA ill, and ought to have a corner," Uncle Mac said, and 
cbeerfttll]^ consented to be bodkin. Our three special friends are 
stHSLted* llie other passengers clamber into their places. Away 
go^ the clattering team, as the General waves an adieu to his 
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friends* " Monstrous fine horses those grey Normans; famous 
breed, indeed,” he remarks to his wife on his return. 

Indeed,” she echoes. *' Pray, in what part of the carriage 
was Mr. Firmin?” she presently asks. 

“ In no part of the carriage at all I ” Baynes answers fiercely, 
turning beetroot red. And thus, though she bad been sil^t, 
obedient, hanging her head, the woman showed that she was 
aware of her master's schemes, and why her girl had been taken 
away. She knew; but she was beaten. It remained for her but 
to be silent and bow her head. I dare say she did not sleep one 
wink that night. She followed the diligence in its Journey. 
“ Char is gone,” she thought. “ Yes ; in due time he will take 
from me the obedience of my other children, and tear them out 
of my lap.” He—that is, the General—was sleeping meanwhile. 
He had had in the last few days four awful battles—^with his 
child, with his friends, with lus wife—in which latter combat he 
had been conqueror. No wonder Baynes was tired, and needed 
rest. Any one of those engagements was enough to weary the 
veteran. 

If we take the liberty of looking into double-bedded rooms, and 
peering into the thoughts which are passing under private night¬ 
caps, may we not examine the coup^ of a jingling diligence with 
an open window, in whicli a young lady sits wide awoke by the 
side of her uncle and aunt ? These perhaps are asleep; but she 
is not, Ah t she is thinking of another journey 1 that bkssful one 
from Boulogne, when he was there yonder in the imperial, by the 
side of the conductor. When the MaeWbirter party had come 
to the diligence office, how her little heart had beat 1 How she 
bad looked under the lamps at all the people lounging about tlie 
court I How she had listened when the clerk called out the 
names of the passengers ; and, mercy, wliat a fright she had been 
in, lest he should be there after all, whale she stood yet leaning 

on her father’s arm 1 But there was no -w ell, names, 1 think, 

need scarcely be mentioned. There was no sign of the individual 
in question. Papa kissed her, and sadly said good-^bye. Good 
Madame Smolensk came with an adieu and an embrace fbt her 
dear Miss, and whispered, "Courage, mon enfant,”and then 
said, " Hold, I have brought you some bonbons.” There 
were in a little packet. Little Charlotte put the packet into htw 
little basket. Away goes the diligence, but the individual had 
made no sign. 
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Away goes the diligence: and every now and then Charlotte 
feels the little packet in her little basket. What does it contain 
—oh, what? If Charlotte could but read with her heart* she 
would see in that little packet—^the sweetest bonbon of all perhaps 
it might be, or, ah me I the bitterest almond! Through the 
night goes the diligence, passing relay after relay. Uncle Mac 
sleeps. I think I have said he snored. Aunt hfac is quite silent, 
and Char sits plaintively with her lonely thoughts and her bon* 
bons, as miles, hours, relays pass. 

These ladies will they descend and take a cup of coffee, a 
cup of bouillon?” at last cries a waiter at the coupi* door, as tlm 
carriage stops in Orleans. “ By all means a cup of coffee," says 
Aunt Mac. “The little Orleans wine is good," cries Uncle 
hhic. “ Descendons ! ” “ This way, madame," says the waiter, 
*' Charlotte, my love, some coffee? " 

*' I will—I will stay in the carriage. I don't want anything, 
thank you,” says Miss Charlotte. And the instant her relations 
arc gone, entering the gate of the “ Lion Noir,” where, you 
know, are the Bureaux des Mcssagerics I^afitle, Caillard et C‘"— 
I say, on the very instant when her relations have disappeared, 
what do you think Miss Charlotte docs ? 

She opens that packet of bonbons with fingers that tremble— 
tremble so, I wonder how she could undo the knot of the string 
(or do you think she had untied that knot under her shawl in the 
dark? I can't say. Wc never sliall know). Well; she opens 
the packet. She does not care one fig for the lollipops, almonds, 
and so forth. She pounces on a little scrap of paper, and is 
going to read it by the light of the steaming stable lanterns, 
when—oh, what made her start so ? 

In those old da^^ there used to be two diligences which 
travelled nightly to Tours, setting out at the same hour, and 
stopping at almost the same relays. I'he diligence of Lafitte 
and Caillard supped at the “ Lion Noir" at Orleans—the 
diligence of the Messageries Royales stopped at the “ Ecu de 
France,” hard by. 

'Wen, as the Messageries Royales are supping at the “ Ecu de 
F^nce,” a passenger strolls over from that coach, and strolls and 
stroUs until he comes to the coach of Lafitte, Caillard, and Com* 
pany, and to the coup^ window where Miss Baynes is trying to 
decipher her bonbon. 

He comes up—and as the night lamps fall on his face and 
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beard'—his rosy lace, his yellow beard—oh !-What means 

that scream of the young lady in the coup^ of Lahtte, Caillard 
et Compagnie 1 I declare she has dropped the letter which she 
was about to read It has dropped into a pool of mud under 
the diligence off fore-wheel. And he with the yellow beard, and 
a sweet happy laugh, and a tremble in his deep voice, says, " You 
n(H;d not read it. It was only to tell you what you know." 

Then the coupd window says, “ Oh, Philip ! Oh, my"- 

My what? You cannot hear the words, because the grey 
Norman horses come squealing and clattering up to their coach- 
pole with such accompanying cries and imprecations from the 
horsekeepers and postillions, that no wonder the little warble is 
lost. It was not intended for you and me to hear; but perhaps 
you can guess the purport of the words. Perhaps in quite old 
old days, you may remember having heard such little whispers, 
in a time when the song-birds in your grove carolled that kind 
of song very pleasantly and freely. But this, my good madam, 
is written in February. The birds are gone : the branches are 
bare: the gardener has actually swept the leaves off the walks: 
and the whole affair is an affair of a past year, you understand. 
Well! carpe dieiUtfugit fto?a, &c. &c. There, for one minute, 
for two minutes, stands Philip over the diligence off fore-wheel, 
talking to Charlotte at the window, and their heads are quite 
close—quite close What are those two pair of lips warbling, 
whispering? “Hi 1 Gare 1 Ohd!" The horsekeepers, 1 say, 
quite prevent you from hearing; and here come the passengers 
out of the “ Lion Noir," Aunt Mac still munching a great slice of 
bread-and-butter. Charlotte is quite comfortable, and does not 
want anything, dear aunt, thank you. I hope she nestles in her 
corner, and has a sweet slumber. On the journey the twin 
diligences pass and repass each other. Perhaps Charlotte looks 
out of her window sometimes and towards the other carriage. 
1 don't know. It is a long time ago. What used you^o do in 
old days, ere railroads were, and when diligences ran ? They 
were slow enough: but they have got to their journey's end 
somehow. They were tight, hot, dusty, dear, stuffy, and un¬ 
comfortable ; but, for all that, travelling was good sport some¬ 
times. And if the world would have the kindness to go back 
for five-and-twenty or thirty years, some of us who have travelled 
on the Tours and Orleans Railway very comfortably would like 
to take the diligence journey now. 
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liaviDg myself seen the city of Tours only last year, of course 
I don’t remember much about it. A man remembers boyhood, 
and* the first sight of Calais, and so forth. But after much travel 
or converse ivith the world, to see a new town is to be introduced 
to Jones. He is like Brown; he is not unlike Smith. In a little 
while you hash him up with Thompson. 1 dare not be parti¬ 
cular, then, regarding Mr. Firmin’s life at Tours, lest I should 
make topographical errors, for which the critical schoolmaster 
would justly inflict chastisement. In the last novel I read about 
Tours, there were blunders from the effect of which you know 
the wretched author never recovered; It was by one Scott, and 
had young Quentin Durward for a hero, and Isabel de Croye 
for a heroine ; and she sat in her hostel, and sang, "Ah, County 
Guy, the hour is nigh.” A pretty ballad enough : but what 
ignorance, my dear sir! What descriptions of Tours, of Liege, 
are in that fallacious story i Yes, so fallacious and misleading, 
that 1 remember I was sorry, not because the description was 
unlike Tours, but because Tours was unlike the description. 

So Quentin Firmin went and put up at the snug little hostel 
of the "Faisan;” and Isabel de Baynes took up her abode 
with her uncle the Sire de MaeWhirter; and I believe Master 
Firmin had no more money in his pocket than the Master Dur¬ 
ward whose story the Scottish novelist told some forty years 
since. And 1 cannot promise you that our young English ad¬ 
venturer shall marry a noble heiress of vast property, and engage 
the Boar of Ardennes in a hand-to-hand combat; that sort of 
Boar, madam, docs not appear in our modern drawing-room 
histories. Of others, not wild, there be plenty. They gore you 
in clubs. They seize you by the doublet, and pin you against 
posts in public streets. They run at you in parks. I have 
seen them sit at bay after dinner, ripping, gashing, tossing 
a whole company. These our young adventurer had in good 
sooth to encounter, as is the case with most knights. Who 
escapes them ? I remember an eminent person talking to me 
about bores for two hours once. Oh, you stupid eminent person 1 
You never knew that you yourself had tusks, little eyes in your 
hur$ ; a bristly mane to cut into tooth-brushes; and a curly tail 1 
I have a notion that the multitude of bores is enormous in the 
world. If a man is a bore himself, when he is bored—and you 
can*t desny this statement—then what am I, what are you, what 
your father, grandfather, son—^all your amiable acquaintance. 
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in a word? Of this 1 am sure. Major and Mrs. MacWhiitcv 
were not brilliant in conversation* A^at would you and 1 do. 
or say, if we listen to the tittle-tattle of Tours ? liow the clergy- 
" mun was certainly too fond of cards, and going to the caff^; how 
the dinners those Popjoys gave were too absurdly ostentatious ; 
and Popjoy, wo know, in the Bench last year. How Mrs. Flights, 
going on with that Major of French Carabiniers, was really too 
&c. &c. “How could 1 endure those people?” Philip would 
ask himself, when talking of that personage in after days, as he 
loved and loves to do. “How could I endure them, 1 say. Mac 
was a good man; but 1 knew secretly in my heart, sir, that he* 
was a bore. Well: I loved him. 1 liked his old stories. 1 
liked his bad old dinners: there is a very comfortable Tourainc 
wine, by the way—a very warming little wine, sir, Mrs. Mac 
you never saw, my good Mrs. Pendennis. Be sure of this, you 
never would have liked her. Well, 1 did. I liked her house, 
though it was damp, in a damp garden, frequented by dull 
people. I should like to go and see that old house now, 1 am 
perfectly happy with my wife, but I sometimes go away from her 
to enjoy the luxury of living over cur old days again. With 
nothing in the world but an allowance which was precarious, and 
had been spent in advance; with no particular plans for tlte 
future, and a few five-franc pieces for the present,—by Jove, sir, 
how did I dare to ce so happy ? What idiots we were, my love, to 
be happy at all i We were mad to marry. Don't tdl me: with 
a pume which didn't contain three months' consumption,\vould 
we dare to marry now ? We should be put into the mad ward 
of the workhouse: that would be the only place for us. Talk 
about trusting in Heaven. Stuff and nonsense, ma'am ! I have 
as good a right to go and buy a house in Belgrave Square, and 
trust to Heaven for the payment, as 1 had to marry when 1 did. 
Wc were paupers, Mrs. Char, and you know that very well 1 *’ 

“ Oh, yes. We were very wrong: very 1" says Mrs. Charlotte, 
looking up to her chandelier (which, by the way, is of very hatid- 
aoiue Venetian old glass). “ We were very wrong, were not we, 
my dearest?'* And herewith she will begin ib kiss and foadle 
two or more babies that disport in her room» as if two .or more 
babies had anything to do with Philip's argument, that a 
has no right to many who lias no pretty well-asaured means of 
keeping a wife. .. ' ' 

Here, then, by the banks of Loire, although PbiUp had littt a 
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very few francs In his pocket, and was obliged to keep a sJiarp 
look-out on bis expenses at the hotel of the '* Golden Pheasant,** 
he passed a fortnight of such happiness as T. for my part, wish 
to all young folks who r^d his veracious history. Though he 
was so poor, and ate and drank so modestly in the house, the 
maids, waiters, the landlady of the " Pheasant ” were as civil to 
him—yes, as civil as they were to the gouty old Marchioness of 
Carabas herself, who stayed here on her way to the south, 
occupied the grand apartments, quarrelled with her lodging, 
dinner, breakfast, bread-and-butter in general, insulted the land¬ 
lady in bad French, and only paid her bill under compulsion. 
Philip’s was a little bill, but he paid it cheerfully. He gave only 
a small gratuity to the servants, but he was kind and hearty, and 
they knew he was poor. He was kind and hearty, I suppose, 
because he was so happy. I have known the gentleman to be 
by no means civil; and have heard him storm, and hector, and 
browbeat landlord and waiters, as fiercely as the Marquis of 
Carabas himself. But now Philip the bear w'as the mo.st gentle 
of bears, because his little Charlotte was leading him. 

Away with trouble and doubt, with squeamish pride and 
gloomy care 1 Philip had enough money for a fortnight, during 
which Tom Glazier, of the Monitor^ promised to supply Philip’s 
letters for the Fall Mall Gazette. All the designs of France. 
Spain, Russia, gave that idle “own correspondent** not the 
slightest anxiety.' In the morning it was Miss Baynes; in 
the afternoon it was Miss B.aynes. At six it was dinner and 
Charlotte; at nine it was Charlotte and tea. Anyhow love- 
> making does not spoil his appetite," Major MaeWhirter cor¬ 
rectly remarked. Indeed, Philip had a glorious appetite; and 
health bloomed in Miss Charlotte’s check, and beamed in her 
happy little heart. Dr. Firmin, in the height of his practice, 
never completed a cure more skilfully than that which was 
performed by Dr. Firmin, junior. 

“I ran the thing so close, sir," I remember Philip bawling 
out, in his usual energetic way, whilst describing this period of 
his life's, greatest happiness to bis biographer, “that I came back 
to Paris outside the diligence, and had not money enough to 
dine on. the road. But I bought a sausage, sii, and a bit of 
txread—ond a brutal sausage it was, sir—and 1 reached my lodg¬ 
ings with exactly two sous in my pocket." Roger Bontemps 
hin^lf was not more content than our easy philosopher. 
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So Philip and Charlotte ratified and sealed a treaty of Tours, 
which they determined should never be broken by either party. 
Marry without papa’s consent? Oh, never I Marry anybody 
but Philip ? Oh, never—never! Not if she lived to be a hundred, 
when Philip would in consequence be in his hundred and ninth 
or tenth year, would this young Joan have any but her present 
Darby. Aunt Mac, though she may not have been the most 
accomplished or highly-bred of ladies, was a warm-hearted and 
affectionate Aunt Mac. She caught in a mild form the fever from 
these young people. She had not much to leave, and Mac’s 
relations would want all he could spare when he was gone. But 
Charlotte should have her garnets, and her teapot, and her India 
shawl—^that she should.* And with many blessings this enthusi¬ 
astic old lady took leave of her future nephew-in-law when he 
returned to Paris and duty. Crack your whip, and scream your 
hi / and be off quick, postillion and diligence 1 I am glad we 
have taken Mr. Firmin out of that dangerous, lazy, love-making 
place. Nothing is to me so sweet as sentimental writing. 1 
could have written hundreds of pages describing Philip and 
Charlotte, Charlotte and Philip. But a stern sense of duty 
intervenes. My modest Muse puts a finger on her lip, and says, 
“ Hush about that business! ' Ah, my worthy friends, you little 
know what soft-hearted people those cynics are I If you could 
have come on Diogenes by surprise, I dare say you might have 
found him reading sentimental novels and whimpering in bis 
tub. Philip shall leave his sweetheart and go back to his business, 
and we will not have one word about tears, promises, niptures, 
parting. Never mind about these sentimentalities, but please 
rather to depict to yourself our young fellow so poor that when 
ibc*coach stops for dinner at Orleans he can only afford to pur¬ 
chase a penny loaf and a sausage for his own hungry cheek. 
When he reached the “ H6tel Poussin,” with his meagre carpet¬ 
bag, they served him a supper which he ate to the admiration of 
all beholders in the little coffee-room. He was in great spirits 
and gaiety. He did not care to make any secret of his poverty, 
and how he had been unable to afford to pay for dinner. Most 
of the guests at ** Hdtel I’oussin ” knew what it was to be poor. 

* 1 am sorry to say that in latter days, after Mrs. Major MaeWhirter’a 
decease, it was found that she had promised these treasures in writing 
to several members of her husband’s family, and that much heart-burn¬ 
ing arose in consequence^ But our story has nothing to do with these 
jiuunful disputes. 
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Often and often they had dined on credit when they put back 
their napkins into their respective pigeon-holes. But my landlord 
knew his guests. They were poor men—honest men. They paid 
him in the end, and each could help his neighbour in a strait 

After Mr. Firmin’s return to Paris, .he did not care for a while 
to go to the Eljrsian Fields. They were not Elysian for him, 
except in Miss Charlotte's company. He resumed his newspaper 
correspondence, which occupied but a day in carh week, and he 
had the other six—^nay, he scribbled on the seventh day likewise, 
and covered immense sheets of letter-paper with remarks upon 
all manner of subjects, addressed to a certain Mademoiselle, 
Mademoiselle Baynes, chez M. le Major Mac, &c. On these 
sheets of paper Mr. Firmin could talk so long, so loudly, so 
fervently, so eloquently to Miss Baynes, that she was nevt;r tired 
of hearing, or he of holding forth. He began imparting his 
dreams and his earliest sensations to his beloved before breakfast. 
At noon-day he gave her his opinion of the contents of the morn¬ 
ing papers. His packet was ordinarily full and brimming over by 
post time, so that his expressions of love and hdeiity leaked from 
under the cover, or were squeezed into the queerest corners, 
where, no doubt, it was a delightful task for Miss Baynes to trace 
out and detect those little Cupids which a faithful lover despatched 
to her. It would be, “1 have found this little corner unoccupied. 
Do you know what I have to say in it? Oh, Charlotte, I,” &c. 
&c. My sweet young lady, you can guess, or will one day guess, 
the rest; and will receive such dear, delightful, nonsensical 
double letters, and will answer them with that elegant propriety 
which I have no doubt Miss Baynes showed in her replies. Ah I 
if all who are writing and receiving such letters, or who have 
written and received such, or who remember writing and receiv¬ 
ing such letters, would order a copy of this novel from the 
publishers, what reams, and piles, and pyramids of paper our 
ink would have to blacken 1 Since Charlotte and Philip had 
been engaged to each other, he had scarcely, except in those 
dreadful ghastly days of quarrel, enjoyed the luxury of absence 
from his soul’s blessing—the exquisite delights of writing to her. 
He could do few things in moderation, this man—and of this 
delightful privilege of writing to Charlotte he now enjoyed his 
heart's Bll. 

After brief enjoyment of the weeks of this rapture, when winter 
was come on Paris, and icicles hung on the bough, how did it 
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happen that one day, two days, three days passed and the post* 
man brought no little letter in the well-known little handwriting 
for Monsieur, Monsieur Philip Firmin, A.Paris? Three days, 
four days, and no letter. O torture, could she be ill ? Could 
her aunt and uncle have turned against her, and forbidden her 
to write, as her father and mother had done before? O g^ef, 
and sorrow, and rage I As for jealousy, our leonine friend never 
knew such a passion. It never entered into his lordly heart 
to doubt of his little maiden's love. But still four, hve days 
have passed, and not one word has come from Tours. The Jittle 
“ Hdtel Poussin " was in a commotion. I have said that when 
our friend felt any passion very strongly he was sure to speak of 
it. Did Don Quixote lose any opportunity of declaring to the 
world that Dulcinea del Toboso was peerless among women ? 
Did not Anlar bawl out in battle, “ I am the lover of Ibla" ? 
Our knight had taken all the people of the hotel into his con¬ 
fidence somehow. 'I'hey all know of his condition-all, the 
painter, the poet, the half-pay Polish officer, the landlord, the 
hostess, down to the little knife-boy who used to come in wiffi. 

The factor comes of to pass—no letter this morning.” 

No doubt Philip’s political letters became, under this outf 
ward pressure, very desponding and gloomy. One day, as he 
sat gnawing his moustaches at his desk, the little Anatole 
enters his apartuicnt and cries, “Tenez, M. Philippe, That 
lady again 1 ” And the faithful, the watchful, the active 
Madame Smolensk o.nce mor(} made he^* appearance in his 
chamber. 

Philip blushed and hung his head for shame. " Ungrateful 
brute that 1 am,” he thought; "1 have been back more titan 
a week, and never thought a bit about that good kind soul 
who came to my succour. 1 am an awful egotist. Love is 
always so.” 

As he rose up to greet his friend, she looked so grave, and 
pale, and sad, that he could not but note her demeanour. 

Bon Dieu! had anything happened ? ” 

Ce pauvre G^m^al is ill, very ill, Philip/' Smolensk said, in 
her grave voice. ^ 

He was so gravely ill, Madame said, that his daughter 
been sent for. 

** Had she come?” asked Philip, with a start. 

You think but of her>-you care not for the poor oldtattn. 
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You are all the same, you mesi. All egotists-~«lL Got^ I 
knovir you! I never knew one tliat was not/' said Madame. 

Philip has his little faults: perhaps egotism is one of his 
defects. Perhaps it is yours, or even mine. 

** You have l^n here a week since lliursday last, and you. 
have never written or sent to a woman who loves you W'ell. ^! 
It W'as not well, Monsieur Philippe." 

As soon as he saw her, Philip felt that he 'i.i.l been neglect* 
ful and ungrateful. We have owned so much already. But 
how should Madame know' that he had returned on 'Phursday 
week ? When they looked up after her reproof, his eager eyes 
seemed to ask this question. 

“ Could she not write to me and tell me that you were Cotiie- 
back ? Perhaps she knew that you would not do so yourself. 
A woman’s heart teaches her these experiences early," continued 
the lady sadly. 'ITien she added: "I tell you, you are good* 
for-notlaings, all of you! And I repent me, see you, of having 
had the b^tise to pity you 1" 

“ I shall have my quarter’s pay on Saturday, I was coming 
to you then,’’ said Philip. 

* ‘ Was it that I was speaking of? What! you are all cowards, 
men all! Oh, that I have been beast, beast, to think at last I 
had found a mon of heart 1 ’’ 

How much or how often this poor Ariadne liad trusted and' 
l)eeu forsaken, I have no means of knowing, or desire of inquir* 
ing. Perhaps it is as well for the polite reader, who is taken 
into my entire conhdcnce, that we should not know Madame 
de Smolensk’s history from the first page to the last. Granted 
that Ariadne was deceived by Theseus; but then she consoled' 
herself, as we may all read in “ Smith’s Dictionary; ’’ and tlien 
she must have deceived her father in order to run away with 
Theseus, I suspect—I suspect, I say, tliat these women who- 

are so very much betrayed, are-but we are speculating on 

this French lady’s antecedents, when Charlotte, her lover, 
and her family are the persons with whom we have mainly 
to do. 

These two, I suppose, forgot self, about which ea<di for a 
montent had been busy, and Madame resumed:—“Yes, you 
have reason; Miss is here. It was time. Hold! Here is a 
note from her." And Philip’s kind messenger once more put ^ 
paper into his hands. 
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^My dearest father is very y&y ill. Oh, Philip! I am so 
unhappy; and he is so good, and gentle, and kind, and loves 
ipe so 1" 

** It is true,” Madame resumed. ** Before Charlotte came, he 
thought only of her. When his wife comes up to him, he turns 
from her. 1 have not loved her much, that lady, that is true. 
But to see her now. it is navrant. He will take no medicine 
from her. He pushes her away. Before Charlotte came, he 
sent for me, and spoke as well as his poor throat would let him, 
this poor General I His daughter's arrival seemed to comfort 
him. But he says, ' Not my wife I not my wife!' And the 
p)oor thing has to go away and cry in the chamber at the side. 
He says—in his French, you know—he has never been well 
since Charlotte went away. He has often l)een out. He has 
dined but rarely at our table, and there has always been a 
-silence betw'een him and Madame la G^SnCrale. Last week he 
had a great inflammation of the chest. Then he took to bed, 
and Monsieur the Docteur came—the little doctor whom you 
know. Then a quinsy has declared itself, and he now is 
scarce able to speak. His condition is most grave. He lies 
suffering, dying, perhaps—yes, dying, do you hear? And you 
are thinking of your little school-girl 1 Men are all the same. 
Monsters! Go f ” 

Philip, who, I have said, is very fond of talking about Philip, 
surveys his own faults with great magnanimity and good-humour, 
and acknowledges them without the least intention to correct 
them. " How selfish we are! ” I can hear him say, looking at 
him.self in the glass. " By George 1 sir, when I heard simul¬ 
taneously the news of that poor old man's illness, and of 
Charlotte's return, I felt that 1 wanted to see her that instant. 
I must go to her, and speak to her. The old man and his 
suffering did not seem to affect me. It is humiliating to have 
to own that we are selfish beasts. But we arc, sir—we are 
brutes, by Gfeorge I and nothing else.” And he gives a finish¬ 
ing twist to the ends of his flaming moustaches as he surveys 
them in the glass. 

Poor little Charlotte was in such affliction that of course she 
must have Philip to console her at once. No time was to be 
lost. Quick 1 a cab this moment: and, coachman, you shall 
have an extra for drink if you go quick to the Avenue de Valmy^ I 
Madame puts herself into the carriage, and as they go alop^ 
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tells Philip more at length of the gloomy occurrences of thh<l^ 
few days. Four days since the poor General was so bad with 
his quinsy that he thought he should not recover, and Charlotte 
was sent for. IJe was a little better on the day of her arrival; 
but yesterday the indamrnation had increased; he could not 
swallow; he could not speak audibly: he was in veiy great 
suffering and danger. He turned away front hh> wife. The 
unhappy Generaless had been to Madatne Bunch, in her tears 
and grief, complaining that after twenty years’ fidelity and 
attachment her husband had withdrawn his regard from her. 
Baynes attributed even his illness to his wife; and at other 
times said it was a just punishment for his wicked conduct in 
breaking his word to Philip and CMiarlotte. If he did not sec 
his dear child again he must beg her forgiveness for having 
made her suffer so. He had acted wickedly and ungratefully, 
and his wife had forced him to do what he did. He prayed 
that Heaven might pardon him. And he had behaved witli 
wicked injustice towards Philip, who had acted most generously 
towards his family. And he had been a scoundrel—he knew 
he had—and Bunch, and MaeWhirter, and the Doctor all said 
so—and it was that woman’s doing. And he pointed to the 
scared wife as he painfully hissed out these words of anger and 
contrition—** When I saw that child ill, and almost made mad, 
because 1 broke my word, I felt 1 was a scoundrel, Martin; 
and I was ; and that woman made me so; and I deserve to be 
shot; and T .shan’t recover; 1 tell you I shan’t.” Dr. Martin, 
who attended the General, thus described bis patient’s last talk 
and behaviour to Philip. 

It was the Doctor who sent Madame in quest of the young 
man. He found poor Mrs. Baynes with hot tearless eyes and 
livid face, a wretched sentinel outside the sick chamber. ** You 
will find General Baynes very ill, sir,” she said to Philip with 
a ghastly calmness, and a gaze he could scarcely face. *’ My 
daughter is in the room with him. It appears I have offended 
him, and he refuses to see me.” And she squeezed a dry 
handkerchief which she held, and put on her spectacles again, 
and tried again to read the Bible in her lap. 

Philip hardly knew the meaning of Mrs. Baynes’s words as 
yet. He was agitated by the thought of the General’s illness, 
perhaps by the notion that the beloved was so near. Her hand 
Was in his a moment afterwards; and, c\’en in that sad chamber, 
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could give the other a soft prcssurci a fond silent signal of 
mutual love and faith. 

The poor man laid the hands of the young people together, 
and his own upon them. The suffering to which he bad put his 
daughter seemed to be the crime which specially affected him. 
He thanked Heaven he was able to see he was wrong. He 
whispered to his little maid a prayer for pardon in one or two 
w'ords, which caused poor Charlotte to sink on her knees and 
cover liis fevered hand with tears and kisses. Out of all her 
heart she forgave him. She had felt that the parent she loved 
and was accustomed to honour had been mercenary and cruel. 
It had wounded her pure heart to be obliged to think that her 
father could be other than generous, and just, and good. That 
he should humble himself before her, smote her with the keenest 
pang of tender commiseration. 1 do not care to pursue this 
last scene. Let us close the door as the children kneel by the 
sufferer’s bedside, and to the old man's petition for forgiveness, 
and to the young girl’s sobbing vows of love and fondness, 
say a reverent Amen. 

By the following letter, which he wrote a few days before the 
fatal termination of his illness, the worthy General, it would 
appear, had already despaired of his recovery :~- 

*' My dear Mac.*—! speak and breathe with such (hfficulty as I write 
4his from my bed, that I doubt whether 1 shall ever leave it. I do not 
wish to vex poor Elba, and in my state cannot gn/ar dis^Us which 
I know would ensue re^rding settlement of property. When 1 left 
England there was a claim hanging over me (young Pirmin’vS) at which 
1 was needlessly frightened, as having to satisfy it would swallow up 
Mtuck $Mre thMn everything I possessed in ike worid. Hence made 
■arrangements for leaving everything in Elba’s name and the children 
Aifter. Will with Smith and Thompson, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s 
Irm. Think Char toon't be kap^ for a long time vdth her motker. To 
break from F., who has been most generous to us, will break her heart. 
Will you and Emily keep her for a little ? I gave F. rny premise. As 
you told me, I have acted ill by him, which 1 own and deeply lament, 
if Char marries, eke ougki ie have her share. May God bless her, her 
■father prays, in case he should not see her again. And with best love tp 
Emily, am yours, dear Mac, sincerely, 

**Crarlbb Bayvss.* 

On the receipt of this letter, Charlotte disobeyed her &tber*g 
wish, and set forth from Tours instantly, und^ her worthy 
uncle's guardianship. The old soldier was in bis comrade's 
room when the General put the hands of Cbartotte and her 
tover together. He confessed bis fault, though it is 
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those who expect love and reverence to have to own to .wrong 
and to ask pardon. Old knees are stiff to bend: brother reader, 
young or old, when our last hour comes, may ours have grace 
to do so. 


CHAPTEll XI. 

JUturns fo OJd Frieuds. 

The three old comrades and Philip formed the little mourning 
procession which followed the General to his place of rest at 
Montmartre. When the service has been read, and the last 
volley has been fired over the buried soldier, the troops march to 
quarters with a quick step, and to a lively tune. Our veteran has 
been laid in the grave with brief ceremonies. We do not even 
pre^ong his obsequies with a sermon. His place knows him no 
longer, 'fliere are a few who remember him: a very very few 
who grieve for him—so few that to think of them is a humiliation 
almost. The sun sets on the earth, and our dear brother has 
departed off its face. Stars twinkle; dews fall; children go to 
sleep in awe and, maybe, tears; the sun rises on a new day, 
which he has never sc'cn, and children wake hungry. They are 
interested about their new black clothes perhaps. They are 
presently at their work, plays, quarrels. They are looking for¬ 
ward to the day when the holidays will be over, and the eyes 
which shone here yesterday so kindly are gone, gone, gone. A 
drive to the cemetery, followed by a coach with four acquaintances 
dressed in decorous black, who separate and go to their homes 
cr clubs, and wear your crape for a few days after->-can most of 
us expect much more? The thought is not ennobling or ex¬ 
hilarating. worthy sir. And, pray, why should we be proud of 
ouj^lves? Is it because we ha\’e been so good, or are so wise 
and great, that we expect to be beloved, lamented, remembered ? 
Why, i^reat Xerxes or blustering Bobadil must know in that last 
hour and resting-place how abject, how small, how low, how 
, loody they are, and what a little dust will cover them. Quick, 
drums and fifes, a lively tune 1 Whip the black team, coachman, 
and trot hack to town again—to the world, and to business, and 
duty 1 

d am for saying no single unkindness of General Baynes whidi 
is not forced upon me by my story-telleria office. We know from 
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Marlborough's story that the bravest man and greatest military 
genius is not always brave or successful in his battles with his 
wife; that some of the greatest warriors have committed errors 
in accounts and the distribution of mevm and tuum» We can't 
disguise from ourselves the fact that Baynes permitted himself 
to be misled, and had weaknesses not quite consistent with the 
highest virtue. 

When he became aware that his carelessness in the matter of 
Mrs. Firrain’s trust money had placed him in her son’s power, we 
have seen how the old General, in order to avoid being called to 
account, fled across the water with his family ^nd all his little 
fortune, and how terrified he was on landing on a foreign shore 
to find himself face to fade with this dreadful creditor. Philip's 
renunciation of all claims against Baynes soothed and pleased 
the old man wonderfully. But Philip might change his mind, 
an adviser at Baynes's side repeatedly urged. To live abroad was 
cheaper and safer than to live at home. Accordingly Baynes, his 
wife, family, and money, all went into exile, and remained there. 

What savings the old man had 1 don’t accurately know. He 
and his vrife were very daik upon this subject with Philip; and 
when the General died, his widow declared herself to be almost 
a pauper 1 It was impossible that Baynes should have left much 
money; but that Charlotte's share should have amounted to>-« 
that sum which may or may not presently be stated—^was a little 
too absurd 1 You see Mr. and Mrs. Firmin are travelling abroad 
just now. When I wrote to Firmin, to ask if 1 might mention 
the amount of his wife’s fortune, he gave me no answer; nor do 
1 like to enter upon these matters of calculation without his 
explicit permission. He is of a hot temper; he might, on bis 
return, grow angry with the friend of his youth, and say, ** Sir, 
bow dare you to talk about my private affairs? and what has the 
public to do with Mrs. Firmin’s private fortune?" 

When, the last rites over, good-natured Uncle Mac proposed 
to take Charlotte back to Tours, her mother made no objection. 
The widow had tried to do the girl such an injury, that perhaps 
the latter felt forgiveness was impossible. Little Char loved 
Philip with all her heart and strength; had been authorised and 
encouraged to do so, as we have seen. To give him up now, 
because a richer suitor presented himself, was an act of tnsa«>n 
from which her fhithful heart revolted, and she never could pardon 
the Instigator. You see, in this simple story, 1 scarcely care even 
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to have reticence or secrets. 1 don*t want yon to understand for 
a moment that Walsingham Hely was still crying his eyes out 
about Chmlotte. Goodness bless you! It was two or three weeks 
ago—four or five weeks ago, that be was in love with kerf He 
had not seen the Duchessc d'lvry then, about whom you may 
remember he had the quarrel with Podichon, at the club in the 
Rue de Grammont. (He and the Duchesse wrote poems to each 
other, each in the other's native language.) The Charlotte bad 
long passed out of the young fellow's mind. That butterfly bad 
fiutte^ off from our English rosebud, and had settled on 
the other elderly fiower I 1 don't know that Mrs. Baynes was 
aware of young Hely's fickleness at this present time of which we 
are writing; but his visits had ceased, and she was angry and 
disappointed; and not the less angry because her labour liad 
been in vain. On tier part, Charlotte could also be resolutely 
unforgiving. Take her Philip from her 1 Never, never 1 Her 
mother force her to give up the man whom she had been encou> 
raged to love? Mamma should have defended Philip, not 
betrayed him I If I command my son to steal a spoon, shall 
he obey me? And if he do obey and steal, and be transported, 
will be love me afterwards ? I think 1 can hardly ask for so 
much filial affection. 

So there was strife between mother and daughter; and anger 
not the less bitter on Mrs. Baynes’s part, because her husbahd, 
whose cupidity or fear had, at first, induced him to take her side, 
had deserted her and gone over to her daughter. In the anger 
of that controversy Baynes died, leaving the victory and right 
with Charlotte. He shrank from bis wife; would not speak to 
her in his last moments. The widow bad these injuries against 
her daughter and Philip: and thus neither side forgave the other. 
She Was not averse to the child’s going away to her uncle: put 
■ a lean hungry face against Charlotte’s lip, and received a kiss 
which I fear had but little love in it. I don’t envy those children 
who remain' under the widow's lonely command; or poor 
Madaihe Smolensk, who has to endure the arrogance, the grief, 
avarice of that grim woman. Nor did Madame suffer under 
this tyranny long. Galignan^s Messenger very soon announced 
that she had lodgings to let, and I remember being edified by 
reading one day in the Pall Mall Gazelle thatelegant apartments, 
sd«»t society, and an excellent table were to be found in one of 
the most airy and fashionable quarters of Paris. Inquire of 
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Madame la Boronne de Avenue de Valmy, Cbamtts 

Elys^es. 

We guessed without difficulty how this advertisem^ iouud 
its way to the PaU Mall Gaulle ; and very soon aft^ its ap^ 
pearance Madame de Smolensk's friend, Mr. Philip^ made his 
appearance at our tea-table in Ix>ndon. lie was always welcome 
amongst os elders and children. He wore a crape on his bat. 
As soon as the young ones were gone, you may be sure be poured 
his story out; mid enlarged upon the death, the burial, the 
quarrels, the loves, the partings we have narrated. How could 
he be put in a way to earn three or four hundred a year? That 
was the present question. Ere he came to see us, he had already 
been totting up ways and means. He biid been with our friend 
Mrs. Brandon: was staying with her. The Little Sister thought 
three hundred would be sufficient. They could have her second 
floor—not for nothing ; no, no, but at a moderate price, whidi 
would pay her. They could have attics, if more rooms were 
needed. They could have h<»' kitchen Are, and one maid, for 
the present, would do all their work. Poor little thing 1 She 
was very young. She weald be past eighteen by the lime she 
could marry; the Little Sister was for early marriages, against 
long courtships. '' Heaven helps those as hclf^ themselves," she 
said. And Philip thought this excellent advice, and Mr. 
Philip’s friend, when asked for Ais opinion—"Candidly npw, 
what's year opinion?"—said, "Is she in the next room? Of 
course you mean you are married already." 

Philip r<^cd one of bis great laughs. No, he was not married 
ahrCady, Had he not said that Miss Baynes was gone away to 
Tot^cs to her aunt and uncle? Rut that he wanted to be mar¬ 
ried : but that he could never settle down to work till be mairied; 
but that he could have no rest, peace, health till he man^ that 
angel, he was ready to confess. Ready? All the street might 
hear him calling out the name and expatiating on the angelic 
charms and goodness of his Charlotte. He spoke SO Ipdd and 
long on tins subject that my wife grew a little tired; and'togr 
always Wt6i to hear other women praised, that (she says) I kntm 
She does. But when a man goes on roaring for an bour.i^bqttt 
Dttleinca? You know such talk becomes fulsorae at ja^, 
in fine, when he ws» gone, my wife said, " he is ^ 

in love; so were you^ mean long before my tiine/aiir i 
love pay the housekeeping bills, pray?'^ • v'. / 
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•* No, my.dear. And bve is always controlled by other p^ple's 
advice;—^alwaya." says Philip's friend; who I hope you will 
perceive was speaking ironically. 

Philip’s friends had listened not impatiently to Philip's talk 
alKKit Philip. Almost all women will give a sympathising hear- 
ing to men who are in love. Be they ever so old, they grow 
young again with that conversation, and renevv their own early 
times. Men are not quite so generous; Tityms tires of hearing 
Corydon discourse endlessly on the charms of his shepherdess. 
And yet egotism is good talk. Even dull autobiographies are 
pleasant to read: and if to read, why not to hear ? Had Master 
Philip not been such an egotist, he would not have been so 
pleasant a companion. Can't you like a man at whom you 
laugh a little? 1 had rather such an open-mouthed conversa¬ 
tionist than your cautious jaws that nc\’er unlock without a care¬ 
ful application the key. As for the entrance to Mr. Philip's 
mind, that door was always open when he was awake, or not 
hungry, or in a friend's company. Besides his love, and his 
prospects in life, bis poverty, &c., Philip had other favourite 
topics of conversation. His friend the Little Sister was a great 
theme with him ; his father was another favourite subject of his 
talk. By the way, his father bad written to the Little Sister. 
The Doctor said he was sure to prosper in his newly-adopted 
country. He and another physician had invented a new meditine, 
which was to effect wonders, and in a few years would assuredly 
make the fortune of both of them. He was never without one 
scheme or another for making tliat fortune which never came. 
Whenever he drew upon poor Philip for little sums, his letters 
were sure to be especially n^gniloquent and hopeful. ' * Whenever 
the Doctor says he has invented the philosopher’s stone." said 
pom* PMHp, I am sure there will be a postscript to say that 
A little bill will be presented for so much, at so many days' 
date." 

Hid he drawn on Philip lately? Philip told us when, and 
how often. We gave him all the benefit of our virtuous in- 
digiiation. As ibr my wife's (^es, they gleamed with anger. 

a Biaa: what a father I Oh, he was incorrigible 1 ** Yes, 
X am aficaid be is," says poor Phil comically, with bis hands 
soonddg at ease in his pockets. 'They contained little else than 
3010 ^ ^hds.' ** My ihther is of a hopeful turn. His views 
jpfegi^ifig property m pecoUar. It is a comfort to have such a 
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distinguished parentr isn't it ? 1 am always surprised to hear 
that be is not married again. I sigh for a mother-in-law/' Philip 
continued. 

** Oh, dwCt, Philip I" cried Mrs. I.aura, in a pet. ** Be gene¬ 
rous : be forgiving: be noble: be Christian I Don't be cynical, 
and imitating—you know whom I" 

Whom could she possibly mean, 1 wonder? After flashes, 
there came showers in this lady's eyes. From long habit 1 can 
understand her thoughts, although she does not utter them. 
She was thinking of those poor, noble, simple, friendless young 
people ; and asking Heaven's protection for them. 1 am not in 
the habit of over-praising my friends, goodne^ knows. The 
foibles of this one 1 have described honestly enough. But if I 
write down here that he was courageous, cheerful in adversity, 
generous, simple, truth-loving, above a scheme-rafter having said 
that he was a noble young fellow—i/m; an# 1 won’t ciuicel 
the words. 

Ardent lover as he was, our friend was glad to be back in 
the midst of the London smoke, and wealth, and bustle. The 
fog agreed with his lung^i, he said. He breathed more freely 
in our great city than in that little English village in the centre 
of Paris which he had been inhabiting. In his hotel, and at his 
cafd (where he composed his eloquent own correspondence"), 
he had occasion to speak a little French, but it never came very 
trippingly from his stout English tongue. “ You don’t suppose 
I would like to be taken for a Frenchman," he would say, with 
much gravity. I wonder who ever thought of mistaking friend 
Philip for a Frenchman ? 

As for that faithful Little Sister, her house and heart were 
still at the young man's service. We have not visited Thorn- 
haugh Street for some time. Mr. Philip, whom we have been 
bound to attend, has been too much occupied with his love- 
making to bestow much thought on his affectionate little friend. 
She has been trudging meanwhile on her humble course of life, 
cheerful, modest, laborious, doing her duty, with a helping little 
hand ready to relieve many a fallen wayfarer on her rotuL She 
had a room vacant in her house when Philip came :-^a rooted 
indeed i Would she not have had a house vacant, if Philipwa^ted 
it? But In the interval since we saw her last, the .Little 
too, has had to assume blade robes. Her father, the old Caplt^ 
has gone to his rest., His place is vacant in the little,'p^dne 3, 
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his bedroom is ready for Philip, as long as Philip will stay. She 
did not profess to fed macli affliction for the loss of the Captain. 
She talked of him constantly as though he were present; and 
ihade a supper for Philip, and seated him in her pa’s chair. 
Hbw she biistled about on the night when Philip arrived t What 
a beaming welcome there was in her kind eyes 1 Her modest 
hair was touched with silver now; but her cheeks were like 
apples; her little figure was neat, and light, and active: and her 
voice, with its gentle laugh, and little sweet bad grammar, has 
always seemed one of the sweetest of voices to me. 

Very soon after Philip’s arrival in London, Mrs. Brandon 
paid a visit to the wife of Mr. Firmin's humble servant and 
biographer, and the two women had a fine sentimental con¬ 
sultation. All good women, you know, are sentimental. The 
idea of young lovers, of match-making, of amiable poverty, 
tenderly excites and interests them. My wife, at this time, 
began to pour off fine long letters to Miss Baynes, to w'hich the 
latter modestly and dutifully replied, with many expressions of 
fervour and gratitude for the interest which her friend in London 
was pleased to take in the little maid. 1 saw by these answers 
that Charlotte’s union with Philip was taken as a received point 
by these two ladies. 'They discussed the ways and means. 
They did not talk about broughams, settlements, town and 
country houses, pin-moneys, trousseaux: and my wife, in com¬ 
puting their sources of income, always pointed out that Miss 
Charlotte's fortune, though certainly small, would give a very 
useful addition to the young couple's income. ** Fifty pouneb 
a year not much I Let me tell you, sir, that fifty pounds a 
year is a veiy pretty little sum: if Philip can but make three 
hundred a year himself, Mrs. Brandon says they ought to be 
able to live quite nicely." You ask, my genteel friend, is it 
possible that people can live for four hundred a year? How do 
they manage, aspauvres gem f Thc^ eat, they drink, they are 
dothedf 'they are warmed, they have roofs over their heads, and 
glass in their-windows; and some of them are as good, happy, 
and well-bred as thdr ndghbours who are ten times as rich. 
Th^t besides |his calculation of money, there is the fond 
woman’s firm bdief that the day will bring its daily bread for 
thosh who work for it and ask for it in the proper quarter; 
a^ittst which reasoning many a man knows it is in vain to 
atgtte.' As to oiy own little objections and doubts, my wife met 
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them by reference to Philip's former love^ffair with hSs cousin. 
Miss Twysden. "You had no objectioii In that case, sir," this 
logician would say. " You would have had him take a ot^ture 
without a heart. would cheerful!/ have seen him made 
miserable for life, because you thought there was money enough 
and a genteel connection. Money indeed t Veiy happy Mrs* 
Woolcomb is with her money. Very creditably to ell sides has 
that marriage turned out!" I need scarcely remind my readers 
of the unfortunate result of that marriage. Woolcomb’s 
behaviour to his wife was the agreeable talk of London society 
and of the London clubs very soon after the pair were joined 
together in holy matrimony. Do we not all remember how 
Woolcomb was accused of striking hts wife, of starving his wife, 
and how she took refuge at home and came to her father’s house 
with a black eye? The two Twysdens were so ashamed of this 
transaction, that father and son left off coming to "Bays's," 
where I never heard their absence regretted but by one man, 
who said that Talbot owed him money for losses at whist for 
which he could get no settlement. 

Should Mr. Firmin go and see his aunt in her misfortune? 
Bygones might be bygones, some of Philip's advisers thought. 
Now Mrs. Twysden w.as unhappy, her heart might relent ta 
Philip, whom she certainly had loved as a boy. Philip had the 
magnanimity to call upor, her; and found her carriage waiting 
at the door. But a servant, after kee^ng the gentleman waiting 
in the dreary well-remembered hail, brought him word that his 
mistress was out, smiled in his lam with an (engaging insolence, 
and proceeded to put cloaks, court*gaides, and other female 
gear into the carriage in the presence of this poor des^ted 
nephew. This visit, it must be owned, was one of Mrs, Lama's 
romantic efforts at reconciling enemies: as if, my good creatiue,' 
the Twysdens ever let a man into their house who was poor or 
out of fashion t They lived in a constant dread lest Philip shmdd 
caH to borrow money of them* As if they ever lent mon^ to a 
maa who was in ni^! If they ask the respected tea^f 
their house, depend upon it they think he is welbto^' • Oo ^0 
Other tudid, the IVysdens made a very handipmO eateir^SlitH 
ment for the new Lcu’d of Whipham and Hingwood who Jiow 
reigmd after h^ kinsman's death. They af&bly what 
passed Christmas with him in the country; and 
and bowed befmre Sir John Itingwood as dmy twdibo^r^ ai^. 
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cringed beftNre the Earl in bis time. The old Eazi had been & 
Tory in bia latter days when Talbot Twysden*s views also 
very conservative. The present Lord of Ringwood was a Whig. 
It is surprising how libei^ the Twysdens grew in the course of 
a foitnight's aftOT<^dinner conversation and pheasant'Shooting 
talk at Ringwood. ** Hang it f you know," young Twysdea 
said, in his office afterwards,a fellow must go with the politics 
6f his family, you know i" and he bragged about the dinners, 
wineSi splendours, cooks, and preserves of Ringwood as freely 
as in the time of his noble grand-uncle. Any one who has kept a 
house-dog in London, whidi licks your boots and your plattesr, 
and ftiwns for the bones in your dish, knows how the animal 
barks and dies at the poor who come to the door. The Twys¬ 
dens, father and son, were of this canine species: and there are 
vast padcs of such dogs here and elsewhere. 

If Philip opened his heart to us, and talked unreservedly re¬ 
garding his hopes and his plans, you may be sure he had his 
little fxiend, Mrs. Brandon, also in his confidence, and that no 
person in the world was more eager to serve him. Whilst we 
were talking about what was to be done, this little lady was also 
at work in her favourite’s behalf. She had a firm ally in Mrs. 
Mugford,.the prQprietor’s lady of the Pall Mall Gazette* Mrs. 
Mugford had l<mg been interested in Philip, his misfortunes and 
his love affairs. These two good women had made a senti¬ 
mental hero of him. Ah I that they could devise some feasible 
scheme to help him I And such a chance actually did very soon 
present Itself to these delighted women. 

In almost all the papers of the new year appeared a brilliant 
advertlseineat, arniouncing the speedy appearance in Dublin 
a new paper. It was to be called Thr Shamrock, and its first 
mtmbet was to be issued on the ensuing St. Patrick's day. I 
need ndt nquote at length the advertisement which heralded the 
adueat this new periodical The most famous pens of the 
nation^ parly inr Ireland were, of course, engaged to contribute 
toitsool^ns* - Those pens would be hammed into steel of 
a dif^anat sha|Ni when the opportunity should offer. Beloved 
aud^QCS' of world-wide fame, bards, the bold strings of 
rung tlnough^tbe isle already, and made milUona 
ol;iiiahlelt«ari8.to beat, and^ by consequence, double the number^ 
td SR; li^^osopheiai renowned for science; and ittus* 
't]({ta;adirocat^; isdtose .miuily voices had ever spdken the Ian- 
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guage of hope and freedom to an &c. &c.i would be found 
rallying round the journal, and proud to wear the symbol 
of The Shamrock. Finally, Michael Cassidy, Esquire, was 
chosen to be the editor of this new journal. 

This was the M. Cas^dy, Esquire, who appeared, 1 think, at 
Mr. Firmin's call-supper; and who had long been the sub-editor 
of the Pall Mall Gaselle, If Michael went to Dame Street, 
why should not Philip be sub-editor at Pall Mall? Mrs. Brandon 
argued. Of course there would be a score of candidates for 
Michael's office. The editor would like the patronage. Barnet, 
Mugford's partner in the Gazeite, would wish to appoint his 
man. Cassidy, before retiring, would assuredly intimate his ap¬ 
proaching resignation to scores of gentlemen of his nation, who 
would not object to take the Saxon’s pay until they finally shook 
his yoke off, and would cat his bread until the happy moment 
‘ arrived when they could knock out his brains in fair battle. As 
soon as Mrs. Brandon heard of the vacant place, that moment 
she determined that Philip should have it. It was surprising 
what a quantity of information our little friend possessed about 
artists, and press men, and their lives, families, ways and means. 
Many gentlemen of both professions came to Mr. Ridley's 
chambers and called on the Little Sister on their way to and fro. 
How Tom Smith had left the Herald^ und gone to the PoU; 
what price Jack Jones had for his picture, and who sat for the 
principal figures—I promise you Madam Biandon had all these 
interesting details by heart; and 1 think I have described thfs^ 
little person very inadequately if I have not made you understand 
that she was as intrepid a little jobber as ever lived, and never 
scrupled to go any length to serve a friend. To be Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to be professor of Hebrew, to be teacher of a 
dancing-school, to be organist for a church: for any cooceivaUe 
place or function this little person would have asserted Philip’s 
capability. '* Don’t tell me t He can dance or preach (as the 
case may be), or write beautiful 1 And as for being unfit to be 
a sub-editor, I want to know, has he not as good a head and as 
good an education as that Cassidy, indeed? And is not'Catn^ 
bridge College the college in the world? It is, I say^ And 
he went there ever so l<mg. And he might have t^en die veiy' 
best only money was no object to him then, dear fidhnr, and 

he did not like to keep the poor out of what didn’t want t'*’ ' 
Mrs. Mugford had always considered the young mait«s.V^ 
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haughty, but quite the gentleman, and speedily was infect^ed by 
her gossip’s enthusiasm about him. My wife hired a fly, jiadced 
several of the children into it, called upon Mrs. Mugford, and 
chose to be delighted with that lady’s garden, with that lady's 
nur^y-~with everything that bore the name of Mugford. It 
was a curiosity to remark in what a flurry of excitement these 
women plunged, and how they schemed, and ociixed, and 
caballed, in order to get this place for their prottfgd My wife 
thought—she merely happened to surmise; nothing more, of 
course—that Mrs. Mugford's fond-desire wa.s to .shine in the 
world. “ Could we not ask some people—with—^willi what you 
call handles to their names,—I think I before heard you use 
some such term, sir,—to meet the Mugfords ? Some of I*1nlip’s 
old fnends, who I am sure would be very happy to serve him.” 
Some such artifice was, I own, practised. We coaxed, cajoled, 
fondled the Mugfords for Philip's sake, and Heaven forgive 
Mrs. Laura her hypocrisy. We had an entertainment then, 
I own. We asked our finest company, and Mr. and Mrs. Mug¬ 
ford to meet them: and we prayed that unlucky Philip to 
be on his be« behaviour to all persons who were invited to the 
feast. 

Before my wife this lion of a Firmin was as a lamb. Rough, 
captious, and overbearing in general society, with those whom 
he loved and esteemed Philip was of all men the most modest 
and humble. He would never tire of playing with our children, 
joining in their games, laughing and roaring at their little sports. 
I have never had such a laugher at my jokes as Philip Firmin. 
I think my wife liked him for that noble guffaw with which he 
used to salute those pieces of wit He arrived a little late some¬ 
times with his laughing chorus, but ten people at table were not 
^ so loud as this faithful friend. On the contrary, when those 
" people for whom he has no liking venture on a pun or oth«r 
pleasantry, I am bound to own that Philip's acknowledgment 
of thdr waggery must be anything but pleasant or flattering to 
thente Now, on occasion of tliis important dinner, I enjoined 
]iim’‘tP be very kind, and very civil, and very much pleased with 
eveag^bqdy, and to stamp upon nobody’s corns, as, indeed, why 
slioidd, hCi in life ? Who was he to be censor morum f And 
It has been said that no man could admit his ovtn fimlts with a 
more engaging can4ot»* than^our friend. 

We invited, then, Mugford, the proprietor of the Pali Mall 

' VOL. 11. r 
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Gazette^ and his wife; and Bickcrton, the editor of that period*, 
ical: I^rd Egham, Philip’s old College friend; and one or t:wo 
more gentlemen. Our invitations to the ladies were not so 
fortunate. Some were engaged, others away in the couittry 
keeping Christmas. In fine, we considered ourselves rather 
lucky in securing old I.ady Hixie, who lives bard by in West- ^ 
minster, and who will pass for a lady of fashion when no person 
of greater note is present. My wife told her that the object,of 
the dinner was to make our friend Firmin acquainted with the 
editor and proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazelle, with whom it 
was important that he should be on the most amicable footing.. 
Oh! very well. I^ady Hixie promised to be quite gracious to 
the newspaper gentleman and his wife ; and kept her ^nomise 
most graciously during the evening. Our good friend Mrs. 
Mugford was the first of our guests to arrive. She drove **in 
her trap ” from her villa in the suburbs ; and after putting up 
his carriage at a neighbouring livery-stable, her groom volun¬ 
teered to help our servants in waiting at dinner. His seal and 
activity were remarkable. China smashed, and dish-covers 
clanged in the passage. Mrs. Mugford said that *' Sam was at 
his old tricks; ” and T hope the hostess showed she was mistress 
of herself amidst that fall of china. Mrs. Mugford came before 
the appointed hour, she said, in order to see our children. 
** With our late l..ondon dinner-hours," she remarked, children 
was never seen now." At Hampstead, hers always appeared at 
the dessert, and enlivened the tabic with their innocent outcries 
for oranges and struggles for sweetmeats. In the.nmsery, 
where one little maid, in her crisp long night-gown, was saying 


her prayers; where another little person, in the most aity cos- 
tome, was standing before the great barred fire; where a thi^ 
Lilliputian was sitting up in its night-cap and surplice, 
the scene below from its crib;—the ladies found our <tear ' 
Sister installed. She had come to see her little pets had 


known two or three of them from the very earliest rim^), S^'"' 

was a great favourite amongst them all; and, I believe,, ^spltjred ; 

with the cook down below in preparing certain delieacies' Yc^^l^'., 

taUe. A fine conversation then ensued about, o^ > 

about the Mugford children, about babies in gene^ 

the aaitfiil women (the house-mistress ^d 

brought Philip on the la^s, and discoun^d* 

his virtues, his misfortunes, bis engagem^t, and thaidettV > 
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cresUure to whom he was betrothed. This conversation went on 
untih carnage-wheels were heard in the Square, and the hnocker 
(there were actually knockers in that old-fashioned place and 
time) began to peal. “Oh, bother! There’s the company a- 
cornin’/’ Mrs. Mugford said; and, arranging her cap and 
Hounces, with neat-handed Mrs. Brandon’s aid, came down¬ 
stairs, after taking a tender leave of the little people, to whom 
she sent a present next day of a pile of fine Christmas books, which 
had come to the Pall Mall Gazette for review. The kind woman 
had been coaxed, wheedled, and won over to our side, to Philip’s 
side. He had her vote for the sub-editorship, whatever might 
ensue, 

Most of our guests had already arrived, when at length Mrs, 
Mugford was announced. I am bound to say that she presented 
a remarkable appearance, and that the splendour of her attire 
was such as is seldom beheld. 

Bickerton and Philip were presented to one another, and had 
a talk about French politics before dinner, during which con¬ 
versation Philip behaved with perfect discretion and politeness. 
Bickerton liad happened to hear Philip’s letters well spoken of 
—in a good quarter, mind ; and his cordiality increased when 
Lord Egham entered, called Philip by his surname, and entered 
into a perfectly free conversation with him. Old Lady Hixic 
went into perfectly good society, Bickerton condescended to 
acknowledge. “ As for Mrs. Mugford," says he, with a glance 
of wondering compassion at that lady, “of course, 1 need not 
tell you that she is seen nowhere—nowhere." This said^ Mr. 
Bickerton stepped forward, and calmly patronised my wife, gave 
me a good-natured nod for my own part; reminded Lord Egham 
that be had had the pleasure of meeting him at Egham ; and 
then 'E^^d on Tom Page, of the Bread-and-Butter Office (who I 
own is, one of our most genteel guests), with whom he entered 
into a discussion of some political matter of that day—I forget 
what: but the'main point was that be named two or three 
lead^ public men with whom he had discussed the question, 
wliati^r it'imght be. He named very great names, and led us 
tO' t^t ^vith the proprietors of those very great 

be yms. bn the most intimate and confidential footing. 

Ikfs ojwriers—-with the proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette^ 
hb'Was bn .the most distant terms, and indeed I afraid that 
faia b^aviour to myself and my wife was scarcely respectfuL 
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I fancied I saw PWlip’s brow gathering wrinkles as his eye 
followed this man strutting from one person to another, and 
patronising each. The dinner was a little late, from some reason 
best known in the lower regions. “ I take it," says Bickerton, 
winking at Philip, in u pause of the conversation, “ that our 
good friend and host is not much used to giving dinners. The 
mistress of the house is evidently in a state of perturbation." 
Philip gave such a horrible grimace that the other at first thought 
he was in pain. 

*' You, who have lived a great deal with old Ringwood, know 
what a good dinner is," Bickerton continued, giving P'innin a 
knowing look. 

“Any dinner .is good which is accompanied with such a 
welcome as I get here,” said Philip. 

“ Oh ! very good people, very good people, of course ! " cries 
Bickerton. 

I need not say he thinks he has perfectly succeeded in adopt¬ 
ing the air of a man of the world. He went off to Lady Hixie, 
and talked with her about the last great party at which he had 
met her; and then he tutned to the host, and remarked that my 
friend, the Doctor’s son, was a fiercc-lookiiig fellow. In,five 
minutes he had the good fortune to make himself hated by Mr, 
Firmin. He walKS through the world patronising his betters, 
“ Our good friend i? not much used td giving dinners,"—^isn't 
he ? I say, what do you mean by continuing to endure this man ? 
Tom Page, of tlic Bread-and-Butter Office, is a well-known diner- 
out ; Lord Egham is a peer. Bickerton, in a pretty loud voice, 
talked to one or other of these during dinner and across the 
table. He sat next to Mrs. Mugford, but he turned his back 
on that bewildered woman, and never condescended to address 
a word to her personally. “ Of course, I understand you, my 
dear fellow," he said to me when, on the retreat of the ladles, wc 
approached within whispering distance, ‘' You have these people 
at dinner for reasons of state., You have a book coming out; 
and want to have it noticed in the paper. 1 make a jpeunt pf 
keeping these people at a distance—the only way of deallng^ltb 
them. I give you my word." ' 

Not one offensive word had Philip said to the chief wrii^ of 
the Pall Mall Gazette: and I began to congra|ulate mysetf ih&t 
our dinner vrauld pass without any mishap, when some one 
unluckily happening to praise the tvine, a fresh waa 
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ordered. “Very good claret. Who is your wine-merchant? 
Upon my word» I get better claret here than I do in Taris— 
don't you think so, Mr. Femior? Where do you generally 
dine at Paris ? " 

“ I generally dine for thirty sous, and three francs on grand 
days, Mr. Beckerton,” growls Philip. 

“My name is Bickerton.” (“What a vulgar tiling for a 
fellow to talk about his thirty-sous dinners!" murmured my 
neighbour to me.) “ Well, there is no accounting for tastes ! 
When I go to Paris, I dine at the ‘Trois Frires.' Give me the 
Burgundy at the ^ Trois Freres.' 

“That is because you great leader-writers arc paid better tliaii 
poor correspondents. I shall be delighted to be able to dine 
better.” And with this Mr. Firmin smiles at Mr, Mugford, his 
master and owner. 

“ Nothing so vulgar as talking shop," says Bickerton, rather 
loud. 

“ I am not ashamed of the shop I keep. Are you of yours, 
Mr. Bickerton?” growls Philip. 

“ F. had him there," says Mr. Mugford. 

Mr. Bickerton got up from table, turning quite pale. “ Do 
you mean to be offensive, sir ? " he asked, 

“Offensive, sir? No, sir. Some men are offensive witliout 
meaning it. You have been several times to-night I" says Lord 
PhiUp. 

“ 1 don’t see that 1 am called upon to bear this kind of thing 
at any man's tabic! ” cried Mr. Bickerton. “ I-ord Egbam, I 
wish you good-night! “ 

“ I ssay, old boy, what’s the row about?" asked his Lordship. 
And we were all astonished as my guest rose and left the table 
in great wrath. 

“ $erve him right, Firmin, I say !" said Mr. Mugford, again 
drinking a glass. 

“Why, don't you know?” says Tom Page. “His father 
keeps a haberdasher's shop at Cambridge, and sent him to 
Osdford, where he took a good degree." 

And this had come of a dinner of conciliation—a dinner which 
was to ac{vance Philip’s interest in life4 
, “Hit him again, I say," cried Mugford, whom wine had 
tendered eloquent. “ He’s a supercilious beast, that Bickerton 
iSj and I hate him, and So does Mrs. M." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Narrates that Famous Joke about Miss Grigsby, 

For once Philip found that he had offended without giving 
general offence. In the confidence of female intercourse, Mrs. 
Mngford bad already, in her own artless but powcrhil language, 
confirmed her husband’s statement regarding Mr. Bickerton, 
and declared that B. was a beast, and she was only sorry that 
Mr. F. had not hit him a little harder. So different are the 
opinions which different individuals entertain of the same event 1 
1 happen to know that Bickerton. on his side, went away averring 
that we were quarrelsome under-bred people; and that a man 
of any refinement had best avoid that kind of society. Pie does 
really and seriously believe himself our superior, and will lecture 
almost any gentleman on the art of being one. This assurance 
is not at all uncommon with your parvenu. Proud of his newly 
acquired knowledge of the art of exhtnusting the contents of an 
egg, the well-known little boy of the apologue rushed to impart 
his knowledge to his grandmother, who had been for many years 
familiar with the process which the child had just discovered. 
Wliich of us has not met with some such instructors? I know 
men who would be ready to step forward and teach T^lioni 
how to dance, Tom Sayers how to box, or the Chevalier, Bayard 
how to be a gentleman. We most of us know such men, 
and undergo, from time to time, the ineffable benefit of thdr 
patronage. 

Mugford went away from our little entertainment vowing, by 
George, that Philip shouldn’t want for a friend at the proper 
season; and this proper season very speedily arrived* I Iiangbed 
one day, on going to the Pall Mall Gazette office, to find Philip 
installed in the sub-editor’s room, with a provision ot scMsdrs, 
wafers, and paste-pots, snipping paragraphs from this papeiraad 
that, altering* condensing, giving titles, and so forth ; abil a 
word, in regular harness. The three-hcaded calves, tl^ great 
prize gooseberries, the old maiden ladies of wondeefUt ag^,'wha 
at length died in country places-—it was wonderfhl 
his little experience) how Firmin hunted out these, • ' 

into all the spirit of hs business. He prided ' 

clever titles wliich be found for his paragraphs. ^ 
was completed at the week's end, he surveyed it 
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leading articles, or those profound and yet brilliant literary essays 
which appeared in the but the births, deaths, marriages, 

marktisi trials, and what not. As a shop-boy having decorated 
bis master^s window, goes into tlie street, and pleased surveys 
‘ h» wwk; so the fair face of the Pail Mall Gazette rejoiced Mr. 
Firmin. and Mr. Bince, the printer of the paper. They looked 
with an honest pride upon the result of their joint labours. Nor 
did Firmin relish pleasantry on the subject Did his friends 
allude to it, and ask if he had shot any especially fine canard 
that week? Mr. Philip’s brow would corrugate and his cheeks 
redden. He did not like jokes to be made at his expense; was 
not his a singular antipathy ? 

In his capacity of sub-editor, the good fellow had the privilege 
of taking and giving away countless theatre orders, and panorama 
and diorama tickets: the Pall Mall Gazette was not above 
accepting such little bribes in those days, and Mrs. Mugford's 
familiarity with the names of opera^singers, and splendid app^r- 
ance in an opera-box, were quite rcmarkpblc. Friend Philip 
would bear away a heap of these cards of admission, delighted 
to cany off our young folks to one exhibition or another. But 
once at the Diorama, where our young people sat in the dark¬ 
ness, very much frightened as usual, a voice from out the mid- 
night gloom cried out; “ IVAo has come in with orders from the 
Pall Mall Gazette r* A lady, two scared children, and Mr, 
tiub-^itor Philip, all trembled at this dreadful summons. I 
think I should not dare to print the story even now, did 1 not 
know that Mr. Firmin was travelling abroad. It was a blessing 
the place was dark, so that none could see the poor sub-editor’s 
blushes. Rather than cause any mortification to this lady, I 
am sure Philip would have submitted to rack and torture. But, 
Indeed, her annoyance was very slight, except in seeing her 
friend annoyed. The humour of the scene surpassed the annoy¬ 
ance in tWh lady’s mind, and caused her to laugh at the mishap; 
but I own. dor little boy (who is of an aristocratic^tum, and rather 
loo senritSve to ridicule from his schoolfellows) was not at all 
, upon the subject, or to let the world kn^ that 

; Ss went to a place of public amusement ’ ‘ with an order.’* 

" Air j^ir Philip’s landlady, the Little Sister, she, you know', had 
wKh the press, and press-men, and orders for the 
, jjfey 'ibr years past She looked quite young and pretty with her 
^(61 limBing face and neat tight black dress, as she came to the 
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theatre—it was to an Easter piece-^on PliSlip's arm, one evening,. 
Our children saw from thdr cabt as they, too, were driving 
to the same performance. It was, ** Look, mamma! Thore’s 
Philip and the Little Sister! ’* And then came such smiles, and 
nods, and delighted recognitions from the cab to the two friends 
on foot 1 Of course I have forgotten what was the piece which 
wc all saw on that Easter evening. But those chUdren will never 
forget; no, though they live to be a hundred years old, and 
though their attention was distracted from the piece by constant 
observation of Philip and his companion in the pubUc boxes 
opposite. 

Mr, Firmin’s work and pay were both light, and he accepted 
both very cheerfully. He saved money out of his little stipend. 
It was surprising how economically he could live with his little 
landlady's aid and counsel. He would come to us, recounting 
his feats of parsimony with a childish delight: he loved to con¬ 
template his sovereigns, as week by week the little pile accumu¬ 
lated. He kept a sharp eye upon sales, and purchased now and 
again articles of furniture. In this way he brought home a piano 
to his lodgings, on which i'*e could no more play than he could 
dance on the tight-rope ; but he was given to understand that it 
was a very fine instrument; and my wife played on it one day 
when we went to /isit him, and he sat listening, with his great 
bands on his knees, in ecstacies. He was thinking how, one day, 
please Heaven, he should see other hands touching the k^S'— 
and player and instrument disappeared in a mist before his happy 
eyes. His purchases were not always lucky. For example, he 
was sadly taken in at an auction about a little pearl ornament. 
Some artful Hebrews at the sale conspired and " ran him up," 
as the phrase is, to a price more than ec^ual to the valtie> of the 
trinket. “ But you know who it was for, ma’am,” one of Philipps 
apologists said. If she would like to wear bis ten fingers he 
would cut 'em off and send 'em to her. But he keeps 'em to 
write her letters and verses-~and most beautiful they are, to&'' , 

"And the dear fellow, who was bred up in splendour-and 
luxury, Mrs. Mugford, as you, ma'am, know too-well'^^ won't 
drink no wine now. A little whisky and a glass of beer is all hih 
takes. And his clothes—he who used to be so grand-^y^ See 
how he is now, ma'am. Always the gentleman—aiidr ifideod,- a 
finer or grander-Iooking gentleman never entered turoom; bat ho 
is saving—you know for what, ma'am.” 
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Andt indeed, Mrs. Mugford did know; and so did Mrs. Pen- 
dennis and Mrs. Brandon. And these three women worked 
themselves into a perfect fever, interesting themselves for Mr. 
Firmin. And Mugford, in his rough funny way, used to say, 
** Mr. P., a certain Mr. Heff has come and put our noses out 
of joint. He has, as sure as my name is Hem. And I am 
getting quite jealous of our sub-editor, and that is the long 
and short of it. But it's good to see him haw-haw Bickcrton if 
ever they meet in the office, that it is! Bickerton won't bully 
hivt any more, I promise you! ” 

The conclaves and conspiracies of these women were endless 
in Philip’s behalf. One day, I let the Little Sister out of my 
house with a handkerchief to her eyes, and in a great slate of 
flurry and excitement, which perhai» communicates itself to the 
gentleman who passes her at his own door. The gentleman's 
wife is, on her part, not a little moved and excited. “What do 
you think Mrs. Brandon .sdys? Philip is learning shorthand. 
He says he does not think he is clever enough to be a writer of 
any mark;—^but he can be a reporter, and with this, and his place 

at Mr. Mugford’s, he thinks be can earn enough to- Oh, 

he is a fine fellow!" I suppose feminine emotion stopped the 
completion of this speech. But when Mr. Philip slouched in to 
dinner that day, his hostess did homage before him ; she loved 
him ; she treated him with a tender respect and sympathy which 
her like are ever wont to bestow upon brave and honest men in 
misfortune. 

Why should not Mr. Philip Firmin, barrister-at-law, bethink 
him that he belonged to a profession which has helped very many 
men to competence, and not a few to wealth and honours? A 
barrister might surely hope for as good earnings as could be made 
by a newspaper reporter. We all know instances of men who, 
having commenced their careers as writers for the press, had 
carried on the legal profession simultaneously, and attained the 
greatest honours of the bar and the bench. “ Can I sit in a 
Pump Court garret waiting for attorneys ? ” asked poor Phil; “ I 
sha^ break my heart b^ore they come. My brains are not worth 
mubh; I should addle them altogether in poring over law books. 
Xam not at aU a clever fallow, you sec; and I haven’t the ambi- 
tfon- and obstinate will to succeed which carry on many a man 
no greater*Capacity than my own. 1 may have as good 
bcdins'as Bickcrton^ for example: but I am not so bumptious as 
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he is. By claiming the first place wherever he goes» he gets it 
very often. My dear friends, don't you see how inod^ I ? 
There never was a man less likely to get on than myselfr-you 
must own that; and I tell you that Charlotte and I must look 
forward to a life of poverty, of cheesc^parings, and sccond-fioor 
lodgings at Pentonville or Islington. That's about my mark^. I 
would let her off, only 1 know she would not take me at my word 
—^the dear little thing I She has set her heart upon a hulking 
pauper ; that’s the truth. And I tell you what I am going, to do. 
1 am going seriously to learn the profession of povertyj and 
make myself master of it. What’s the price of cow-heel and tripe ? 
You don’t know. I do; and the right place to buy ^cm, I am 
as good a judge of sprats as any man in l^ondon. My tap in life 
is to be small beer henceforth, and I am growing qtute to like it, 
and think it is brisk, and pleasant and wholesome.” There vroA 
not a little truth in Philip’s account of himself, and his capacities 
and incapacities. Doubtless he was not born to make a great 
name for himself in the world. But do we like those only who 
are famous ? As well say we will only give our regard to men 
who have ten thousand a year, or are more than six feet high. 

While of his three female friends and advisers, my wife admired 
Philip’s humility, Mrs. Brandon and Mrs. Mugford were rather 
disappointed at bis want of spirit, and to think that he aimed so 
low. I shall not say which side Firmin’s biographer took in this 
matter. Was it my business to applaud or rebuke him for being 
humble-minded, or was 1 called upon to advise at all? My 
amiable reader, acknowledge tlxit you and I in life pretty much 
go our own way. We eat the dishes wc like.because we like 
them, not because our neighbour relishes them. We rise early, 


Or sit up late ; we work, idle, smoke, or what not, because we 
choose so to do, not because the doctor orders. Philip, then, 
was like you and me, who will have our own way when we can. 
Will we not ? If you won't, you do not deserve it. Instead of 
hungering after a stalled ox, he was accustoming himse)^ ^ 
content with a dinner of herbs. Instead of braving the teni|Hsat/, 
he chose to take in sail, creep along shore, and 'for 


weather. ' . ^ 

So, on Tuesday of every week let us say, it was; , 

sub-editor’s duty to begin snipping aiid pasting parag|^lii,lor 
the ensuing Saturday’s issue. He cut dowA the, 
speeches, giving due fhvouritism to the orators Of the 
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CazeHe party, and meagre outlines of their oppoucuts* discourses. 
If the leading public men on the side of the Paii Malt Gazette 
gave entertainments, you may be sure they were duly chronicled 
in the fashionable intelligence ; if one of their party wrote a 
book it was pretty sure to get praise from the critic. 1 am 
speaking of simple old days, you understand. Of course there is 
no puffing, or jobbing, or false praise, or unfiir ctn^ure now. 
Every critic knows what he is writing about, and writes with no 
aim but to tell truth. 

TIius Philip, the dandy of two years back, was content to wear 
the shabbiest old coat; Philip, the Philippus of onc>and-twonty. 
who rode showy horses, and rejoiced to display his horse and 
person in the park, now humbly took his place in an omnibus, 
and only on occasions indulged in a cab. B'roni the roof of the 
larger vehicle he would salute his friends with perfect affability, 
and stare down on his aunt as she passed in her barouche. He 
never could be quite made to acknowledge that she purpc^ely 
would not see him ; or he would attribute her blindness to the 
quarrel which they had had, not to his poverty and present posi> 
tion. As for his cousin Ringwood, ’’That fellow would commit 
any baseness,** Philip acknowledged; “ and it is I who have cut 
Af j«,” our friend averred. 

A real danger was lest our friend should in his poverty become 
more haughty and insolent than he had been m his days of bett^ 
fortune, and that he should make companions of men who were 
not his equals. Whether was it better for him to be slighted m 
a fashionable club, or to swagger at the bead of the company in 
a tavern parlour ? This was the danger we might fear for Firmin. 
It was impossible not to confess that he was choosing to take a 
lower place in the world than that to which he had been born. 

Do you mean that Philip is lowered, because he is poor?** 
asked an angry lady, to whom this remark was made by her 
husband—man and wife being both very good friends to Mr. 
Firmin. 

^*My dear/* replies the worldling of a husband, suppose 
Philip were to take a fancy to buy a donkey and sell cabbages? 

would bo doing no harm; but tl)ere is no doubt he would 
lower hiqn^f in the woild's estimation.** 

"Lower himself!’* says the lady, with a toss of her head. 
" No man lowds himself by pursuing an honest calling. Nq 
mant" 
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"'Very good. There is GrundseU, the greengrocer, oat of 
Ttithill Street, who waits at our dinners. Instead of asking him 
to wait, we should beg him to sit down at table; or perhaps 
should wait, and stand with a napkin behind GrundseU." 

“ Nonsense! 

**GrundseU’s calling is strictly honest, unless he abases his 
Dpporttinitios, and smuggles away "- 

'*-smuggles away stuff and nonsense 1 '* 

Very good: GrundseU is not a fitting companion, then, for 
us, or the nine Uttle Grundsells for our children. Then why 
should Philip give up the friends of his youth, and forsake a club 
for a tavern parlour? You can’t say our little friend, Mrs. l^an- 
don, good as she is, is a fitting companion for him?" 

** Tf he had a good little wife, he would have a companion of 
his own degree ; and he would be twice as happy ; and he would 
be out of all danger and temptation—>and the best thing be can 
do is to marry directly!” cries the lady. “And, my dear, I 
think 1 shall write to Charlotte and ask her to come and stay 
with us." 

There was no withstanding this argument. As long as Char¬ 
lotte w as with us wc were sure that Philip would be out of harm’s 
way, and seek for no other company. 'Fhere was a snug little 
bedroom close by the quarters inhabited by our own children. 
My wife pleased herself by adorning this chamber, and Uncle 
Mac happening to come to London on business about this time, 
the young lady came over to us under his convoy, and t should 
like to descril^ the meeting between her and Mr. Philip in our 
parlour. No doubt it was very edifying. But my wife and I were 
not present, vons concevez. Wc only heard one shout of surprise 
and delight from Philip as he went into the room where the 
young lady was waiting. We bad but said, “ Go into tho par¬ 
lour, Philip. You will find your old friend Major Mac there. 
He has come to London on business, and has news of*'—^ 
T here was no need to speak, for here Philip stimghtway bounced 
into the room. 

And then came the shout. And then out came Major Mao, 
with such a droll twinkle in his eyes 1 Wliat artifices and hypoc¬ 
risies had we not to practise previously, so as to keep our seeret 
from our children, who assuredly would have discovered Ut Iffiust 
tell you that the paterfamilias had guarded agednst die innocent 
prattle and inquiries of the children regarding the pteparadcQitof 
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the little bedroom, by informing them that it was intended for 
Miss Grigsby, the governess with whose advent they had long 
been threatened. And one of our girls when the ancoascious 
Philip arrived, said, ** Philip, if you go into the parlour, you will 
find Miss Origsiy^ thegmiemessy there. ” And then Philip entered 
into that parlour, and then arose that shout, and then our came 
Uncle Mac, and then, &c. &c. And we callul Charlotte Miss 
Grigsby all dinner-time ; and we called her Miss Grigsby next 
day, and the more we called her Miss Grigsby the more wc all 
laughed. And the baby, who coiild n,ot speak plain yet, called 
her Miss Gibby, and laughed loudest of all; and it was such fun. 
But I think Philip and Charlotte had the best of the fun, my dears, 
though they may not have laughed quite so loud as we did. 

As for Mrs. Brandon, who, you may be sure.tspeedily came to 
pay us a visit, Cliarlotte blushed, and looked quite beautiful when 
she went up and kissed the Little Sister. " He have told you 
about me, then 1 *’ she said, in her soft little voice, smoothing the 
young lady’s brown hair, ‘ ‘ Should 1 have known him at all but 
for you, and did you not save his life for me when he was ill? " 
asked Miss Baynes. And mayn't I love everybody who loves 
him ?*' she asked. And we left these women alone for a quarter 
of an hour, during which they became the most intimate friends 
in the world. And all our household, great and small, includ¬ 
ing the nurse (a woman of a most jealous, domineering, and 
uncomfortable fidelity), thought well of our gentle young guest, 
and welcomed Miss Grigsby. 

Charlotte, you see, is not so exceedingly handsome as to cause 
other women to pcijure themselves by protesting that she is no 
great things after all. At the period with which we are concerned, 
ahe certainly had a lovely complexion, which her black dress set 
Off, perhaps. And when Philip used to come into the room, 
she bad always a fine garland of roses ready to offer him, and 
growing upon her che^, the moment he appeared. Her 
-nmners are so entirely unaffected and simple that they can’t be 
otherwise than good: for is site not grateful, truthful, uncon¬ 
scious of self, easily pleased, and interested in others ? Is she 
, vOey witty? I never said so—though that she appreciated sofne 
udt (whose names need not be mentioned) 1 cannot doubt. 
*'^1 say,'* cries Philip, on that memorable first night her 
aHwd, aadwlen she and other ladies had gone to bed, “by 
<ho^ 1 isn’t she glorious, I say! What can 1 have done to 
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•wift such a pure little heart as that? Nott sum d^gmts. It is 
too much happtaess--*too much* by George i *' Aod bis voice 
breaks behind his pipe, and he squeezes two fists into eyes that 
are brimful of joy and thanks. 'V^ere Fortune bestows such a 
bounty as this. 1 think we need not pity a man tor what she 
withdraws. As Philip walks away at midnight (walks away? is 
turned out of doors; or surely he would have gone on taking 
till dawn), with the rain bating in his face, and fifty or a 
hundred pounds for all his fortune in his pocket, 1 think there 
goes one of the happiest of men—the happiest and richest. 
For is be not possessor of a treasure which he could not buy, or 
would not sell, for all the wealth of the world? 

My wife may say what she will, but she assuredly is answer^ 
able for the invitation to Miss Baynes, and for all thajt ensued 
in consequence. At a hint that she would be a welcome guest 
in our house, in London, where all her heart and treasure lay, 
Charlotte Baynes gave up straightway her dear aunt at Tours, 
who had been kind to her; her dear uncle, her dear mamma, 
and all her dear brothers—following that natural law which 
ordains that a woman, undci certain circumstances, shall resign 
home, parents, brothers, sisters, for the sake of that one 
individual who is henceforth to be dearer to her than all. Mrs. 
Baynes, the widow, growled a complaint at her daughtor's 
ingratitude, but did not refuse ber consent. She may have 
known that little Hely, Charlotte’s volatile admirer, had flutteoed 
off to another flower by this time, and that a pursuit of that 
butterfly was in vain: or she may have heard that he was going 
to pass the spring—thc butterfly season—in London, and hoped 
that he perchance might again light on her girL HoWbelt^ she 
was glad enough that ber daughter should accept an invit4tk?n < 
to our house, and owned that as yet the poor child’s of 
this life’s pleasures had been but small. Charlotte's m^est 
little trunks were again packed, then, and the poor dujd 
sent off, I won’t say with bow small a provision of pockeMbonqjpi 
by her mother. But the thrifty woman had but little, ai^ 
was determined to give as little as she could.' ** 
provide for my child," she would piously say; and ■ 

fered very little with"those agents whom Heaven ' 

^ her diildten. “ Her mother told Charlotte that she 
her some money next 'Tuesday,’* the Miqor IMd * 

between ourselves, 1 doubt whether she will. 
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my sisteTrin-law is always going to give money'next Tuesday: 
but somehow Wednesday conics, and the money has not arrived* 
X could iu)t let the little maid be without a few g^neas> and- have 
provided her out of a half-pay parse; but mark me^ that pay^y 
Tuesday will never come. ’* Shall 1 deny or confirm the worthy 
Major's statement? Thus far 1 will say, that Tuesday most 
certainly came; and a letter from her mamma to Charlotte, 
which said that one of her brothers and a ycunger sister were 
going to stay with Aunt Mac; and that as Char was so happy 
with her most hospitable and kind friends, a fond widowed 
mother, who had given up all pleasures for herself, would not 
interfere to prevent a darling child's happiness. 

It has been said that three women, whose names have been 
given up, were conspiring ih the behalf of this young jierson and 
die young man her sweetheart. Three days after Cliarlotte's 
arrival at our house, my wife persists in thinking that a drive 
into the country would do the child good, orders a brougham, 
dresses Charlotte in her best, and trots away to see Mrs. Mugford 
' at Hampstead. Mrs. Brandon is at Mrs. Mugford’s, of course 
quite by chance: and 1 feci sure that Charlotte’s friend compli¬ 
ments Mrs. Mugford upon her garden, upon her nursery, upon 
lier luncheon, upon everything that is hers. “ Why, dear me,'* 
says Mrs. Mugford (as the ladies discourse upon a certain subject), 
what does it matter? Me and Mugford married on two pound 
a week; and on two pound a week my dear eldest children were 
born. It was a hard struggle sometimes, but we were all die 
happier for it; and I’m sure if a man won't risk a little he don't 
deserve much. I know / would risk, if I were a man, to marry 
such a pretty young dear. And 1 should take a young man to be 
but a mean-spirited fellow who waited and went shilly-shallying 
when he had but to say the word and be happy. 1 thought Mr. 
R was a brave courageous gentleman, 1 did, Mrs. Brandon. Do 
you ^nt me for to have a bad opinion of him ? My dear, a 
Uto of that It’s very good. We *ad a dinner yesterday, 

add A'cook down from town, on purpose." lliis speech, with 
tijpjlTtopria^ of voice and gesture, was repeated to the 

, liSMhtf^Qgmpher by the present biographer’s wife, and be now 

and meshes of conspiracy these artful 
• inkittiaa'hkd enveloped the subject of the present biography, 
s '^Idke'Mrs. Eltandon, and the other matron, Charlotte's ^end, 
JiM, Idogford became interested in the gentle young creature, 
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and kissed her kindly, and made her a present on going away. It 
was a brooch in the shape of a thistle, if I remember aright, set 
with amethysts and a lovely Scottish stone called, I believe, a 
cairngorm. *' She ain't no style about her; and I confess, from 
a General's daughter, brought up on the Continent, I should have 
expected better. But we'll show her a little of the world and the 
opera, Brandon, and she'll do very well, of that I m^e no 
doubt.” And Mrs. Mugfotd took Miss Baynes to the opera, 
and pointed out the other people of fashion there assembled. 
And delighted Charlotte was. I make no doubt there was a 
young gentleman of our acquaintance at the back of the box who 
was very happy too. And this year, Philip’s kinsman's wife. 
Lady Ringwood, had a box, in which Philip saw her and her 
daughters, and little Ringwood Twysden paying assiduous court 
to her Ladyship. They met in the crush-room by chance again, 
and Lady Ringwood looked hard at Philip and the blushing 
young lady on his arm. And it happened that Mrs. Mugford’s 
carriage—^the little one-horse trap which opens and shuts so 
conveniently—and Lady Ringw'ood’s tall emblazoned chariot of 
state, stopped the way together. And from the tall emblazoned 
chariot the ladies looked not unkindly at the trap which conUdned 
the beloved of Philip’s heart: and the carriages departed each on 
its way; and Ringwood Twysden, seeing his cousin advancing 
towards him, turned very pale, and dodged at a double quick 
down an arcade. But he need not have been afraid of Philip. 
Mr. Firmin’s heart was all softness and benevolence at that time. 
He was thinking of those sweet sweet eyes that had just glanced 
to him a tender good-night; of that little hand which a moment 
since had hung with fond pressure on his arm. Do you suppose 
in such a frame of mind he had leisure to think of a nauseous 
little reptile crawling behind him ? He was so happy that night, 
that Philip was King Philip again. And he went to the 
*' Haunt,” and sang his song of "Garryowen na Gloria,” and 
greeted the boys assembled, and spent at least three shilling^ 
over his supper and drinks. But the next day bdng Sunday, 
Mr. Firmin was at Westminster Abbey, listening to the sweet 
church chants, by the side of the very same young person whom 
he had escorted to the opera on the night before. They sat 
together so close that one must have heard exactly as well as 
the other. I dare say it is edifying to listen to aifthems d d«ux. 
And how complimentary to the clergyman to have to Wish that 
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t|ie sermon was longer! Through the vast cathedrs4 aisles the 
organ notes peal gloriously. Ruby and topaa and ameth>st 
blaae from the great church windows. Under the tt^l arcades 
the young people went together. Hand in hand they passer 
and thought no ill. 

Do gentle readers begin to tire of this spectacle of billing and 
cooing? I have tried to describe Mr. Philip's love adairs with 
as few words and in as modest phrases as ma^* bu-^omitting the 
raptures, the passionate vows, the reams of correspondence, and 
the usual commonplaces of his situation. And yet, my dear 
madam, though you and I may be past the age of billing and 
cooing, though your ringlets, which 1 remember a lovely auburn, 
are now—well—are now a rich purple and green black, and my 
brow may be as bald as a cannon-ball;—I say, though we are 
old, we are not too old to forget. We may not care about the 
pantomime much now, but we like to take the young folks, and 
see them rejoicing. From the window where I write, 1 can look 
down into the garden of a certain square i In that garden I can 
at this moment see a young gentleman and lady of my acquaint¬ 
ance pacing up and down. They art: talking some such talk 
as Milton imagines our first parents engaged in; and yonder 
garden is a paradise to my young friends. Did they choose to 
look outside the railings of the square, or at any other objects 
than each other’s noses, they might see—the tax-gatherer we will 
say—with his book, knocking at one door, the doctor's brougham 
at a second, a liatchment over the windows of a third mansion, 
the beer's boy discoursing with the housemaid over the railings 
of a fourth. But what to them are these phenomena of life? 
Arm in arm my young folks go pacing up and down their Eden, 
and discoursing about that happy time which I suppose is now 
drawing near, about-that charming little snuggery for which the 
furniture is ordered, and to which, Miss, your old friend and 
very humble servant will take the liberty of forwarding his best 
regards and a neat silver teapot. 1 dare say, with these young 
people, as. with Mr. Philip and Miss Charlotte, all occurrences 
of life seem to have reference to that event which forms die 
subject of their perpetual longing and contemplation. There, 
.jist. tb<^,doctor*s brougham driving away, and Imogene says to 
Alonso, **What anguish I shall have if you arc illt” Then 

is the c«!|>enter putting up the hatchment. '' Ah, my love, 
.^you were to I think they might put up a hatchment for 
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both of us,” sa^s Alonzo, with a killing sigh. Both sympathi^ 
wi^ Mary and the baker’s Ix^ whispering over the rai^gs.Qo 
to, gentle baker’s boy, we also know what it is to love I 
The whole soul and strength qf Charlotte and Philip being 
bgnt upon marriage. I take leave to put in a document whidh 
f^bilip received at this time; and can imagine that it occasioned 
no little sensation 


Astor House, New Voric. 

“ And so you are returned to the great city—to ihG/itmumt the str^- 
iiuw, and 1 sincerely hope the o/esj^ of our Rome! Your own letters 
are but brief; but I have an occasional correspondent (there are fbw, 
alas t who remember the exile /) who keeps me dtt ceurant of my RhtUp^s 
history, and tells me that you are industrious, that you are cheermli 
that, you prosper. Cheerfulness is the companion of Industry,’Fro> 
sperity their offspring. That that prosperity may attain the j^tUeet 
Jrcwmt is an absent mther's fondest prayer I Perhaps ere long I shall 
M able to announce to you that I too am prospering. I am engaged, in 
pursuing a scientific discovery here (it is meoical, and connected with 
my own profes.sion), of which the results oug^ht to lead to Fortune, unless 
the jade has for ever deserted George Brand Firmin 1 So you have 
embmked in the drudgery of the press, and have become a member of 
the fourth estate. It has been despised, and press-man and poverty 
were for a long time supposed to be synonymous. But, the power, the 
wealth of the press are daily developing, and they will increase yet 
further., I confess I should have liked to hear that my Philip vw pur* 
suing his profession of the bar, at which honour, si>lendid competence, 
nay, aristocratic rank are the prizes of the bold, the industriouSfjitmd the 
deserving. Why should you not ?—should 1 not still hope that you may 
gain legal eminence and position ? A father who has had much to 
who is descending the ,^ale of years alone and in a distant land, would 
be soothed in his exile if he thought his .son would one day be able to 
repair the shattered fortunes of his race. But it is not yet, I fondly diink. 
too late. You may yet qualify for the bar, and one of its prizes may Call 
to you. 1 confess It was not without a pang of grief 1 heacd from our 
kind little friend Mrs. B., you were studying fmorthand In order to 
become a newspaper reporter. And has Fortune, then, been so releatless 
to me that my son is to be compelled to follow such a calling? I shall 
try and be resigned. I had hoped higher things for you—for! me; 

** My dear Tboy, with r^ard to your romantic attachment for 
Baynes, whtdi our good little Brandon narrates to me, in her 
ortkogmi^h^t kut with qmch touching simpliciiyr^^ m^e it attde' got 
to say a word of comment, of warning or remonstrance. As surwus ydfi 
are your lather’s son, yon will take your own line in any xnat^vibf' 
attaounent to a woman, and all the fathers in the world won’t 
In Philip of four-and-twenty I recognise hbfotherthutyywUE'likoZ^^ 
father scolded, entreated, quarrelled with me, never feigavo mk/' .. 
learn tobe mcMre generous towards my son. I maygrievi^ 
no malice. If ever I achieve wealth again, you shill Dot'oe dsipn^^w' 
it. t suffered so myself fVpm a harsh lather, that I w^ 
my son 1 , ■ ' ’0 , / 

As you' have put on the Bvenr of the Muses, and r^lany iHUirisd 
yottfselfof the Fraternity of the Press, what say you to a 
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to your incNMiu by letters addressed to my friend, the editor of the ney^ 
joornal, caUed here the Gautte qf the Ten Tkaeuandf Itis the 

fashionable journal published here; and ypur qualificatu>n$a^ptec&ely 
those which would make your services valuable as a cootribu^. Doctor 
Cleraldu]e»the editor, is not, T believe, a relative of the Iieiflster ibndly, 
but a self>made inan| who arrived in this country some years j!ittce,'poor, 
and an eidle from his native country. He advocates repeal polittcs 4 R 
Ivdand '; but with these of course you need have nothtnjg tp do.< And 
he is much too liberal to expect these from his coniribators* jl have 
been of -service professionally to Mrs. Geraldine and himself. My friend' 
of the Efnerald introduced me to the Doctor. Terrible enemies in print, 
in private they are perfectly good friends, and the little pass^es of arms 
between the two journalists serve rather to amuse than to irritate. ' Hie 
grocer's boy from Ormond Quay ’ (Geraldine once, it appears, engaged 
m that Useful but humble calling), and the 'miscreant from Cork’~ 
the ^itor of the Emerald comes from that city—assail each other in 
public, but drink whbky‘and*water galore in private. If you write for 
?]^alaine, of course you will say nothing disrespectful about grocent* 
heiye» His dollars are good silver, of that you may be sure. Dr. G» 
knows a part of your history: he knows that you are^ now fmrly engaged 
in literary pursuits; that you are a man of education, a gentleman, a 
man of the world, man 01 courage. I luive answered for your possess<» 
ing all these quaiities. (The Doctor, in his droll humorous way, said 
that if you were a chip of the old block you would lie Just what he called 
' the gnt.') Political treatises arc not so much wanuri as personal news 
regarding the notabilities of London, and these, I assured nim, you were 
the very man^ to be able to furnish. You, a ho know cven’body; who 
have lived with the great world—the world of lawyers, the world of 
artists, the world of the University—have already had an experience 
which few gentlemen of the press can boast of, and may tupi that 
experience to profit. Suppose you were to trust a little to your ima|^a> 
tion in composing these letters 7 there can be no harm in bieing poeHeal, 
Supmojse an intelligent correspondent writes that he has met the D-ke of 
W-ll-ngt>n^ liad a private interview with the Pr-m'r, and so fortl^ who 
is to say him nay? And this is the kind of talk our gohemonefus oiNew 
York omight in. My worthy friend, Doctor^ (Teraulinc^ for example*^ 
between ourselves his name is Finnigan, but his private history is strictly 
enire mra«r-~w}ien he first came to New York astonished the people by 
the copiotttoess of his anecdotes reeardii^ the Englisk aristocracy^ of 
whom neknovre as much as he does m the Court of Pekin. He was smart, 
sarcastic, amusing; he found readers: from one success he 
i^vaiiiced to another, and the Gasette qf the Upper Ten Thousand is 
likely to^nudee this worthy nusn's fortune. You really may be service* 
ahte to him, and may Justly earn the liberal remuneration which he ofiers 
for;a. Weekly letter. Anecdotes of men and women of fashion~;^the more 
gay and Uvriy the more welcome—the quicquid agunt kommes. In a 
be ^ejarrago lihelli. who are the reigning beauties of 
, lidttw>il‘^nd Beauty, you know, has a rank and fashion of its own. 

' Hanaaypne.latelywon or lost on tho* 1 :urfor at play? What are,the 
; ta^klpg about f Are'there any duels f What is the last scandal t 
Hm^gopd old Dqke keep his health 7 1$ that af^ over between 
and ^ptain That 7 

';v*ffiSti^is'-Che uiformaUon which our iadauds here like to have, and 

nyr the Doctor will pay at the rate of-dollars per 

M»ek;. Vomr name need not appear at all. The remuneration is eertaln. 

' m it laisser, as our lively neighbours say. Write in rite 
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first ^ace in confidence to me; and in whom can yon confide more safeljr 
than in your father? 

“ You will, of course, pay your respects to your relative the new Lord 
of Ringwood. For a young nmn whose family is so powerful as yours, 
there can surely be no den>»tion in ent^taining some feudal respect, 
and who knows whether and how soon Sir John Kingwood may be able 
to help his rausin ? Dy the way. Sir John is a Whig, and your paper is 
a Gmservative. But you are, above all, kontme du mofuu* In such a 
subordinate place as you occupy with the Pall Mali GazeiUf a man's 
private politics do not surely count at all. If Sir John RingwQod, your 
Kinsman^ sees any way of helping you^ so much the better, and of course 
your politics will be those of your family. 1 have no knowl^ge cf him. 
He was a very quiet man at college, where, 1 regret to say, your father's 
friends were not of the quiet sort at all. I trust X have repented. 1 
have sown my wild oats. And ah I how pleased I shall be to hear that 
my Philip has bent his proud head a little, and is ready to submit more 
than he used of old to the customs of the world. Call upon Sir John, then. 
As a Whig gentleman of large estate, 1 need not tell you that he will 
expect respect from you. He is your kinsman; the representative of 
your grandfather's gallant and noble race. He bears the name your 
mother bore. ‘To her my Philip was always gentle, and for her sake 
you will comply with the wishes of 

Your affectionate father, 

“G. B. F. 

*' I have not said a word of compliment to Mademoiselle. I wish her 
so well that 1 own 1 wish she were about to many a richer suitor than 
my dear son. Will fortune ever permit me to emurace my daughter'in¬ 
law, and take your children on my knee? You will sp«ak lundly to 
them of their grandfathci, will you not ? Poor General Baynes, I have 
heard, used violent and unseemly language regarding me, which I most 
heartily pardon. I am grateful when 1 think that I never •fid General 
B. an injury; grateful and proud to accept benefits from my own son. 
These 1 treasme up in my heart; and still hope I shall be able to repay 
with something more substantial than my fondest prayens. Give my 
best wishes, then, to Miss Charlotte, and try and teach her to thmK 
Idndly of her Philip's father." 

Miss Charlotte Baynes, who kept the name of Miss Grigsby, 
the governess, amongst all the roguish children of a facetious 
father, was with us one month, and her mamma expresseMl great 
cheerfulness at her absence, and at the thought that she had 
found such good friends. After two months, her uncle; Major 
MaeWhirter, returned from visiting his relations in the Nca^, 
and offered to take his niece back to France again. He%made- 
this proposition with the jolliest air in the world, and asiflus^ 
niece would jump for joy to go back to her mother. But^to the 
Major's astonishment, Miss Baynes turned quite pale; rati 
hostess, flung herself into that lady's arms, and then thefehi^gaii 
an osculatory peHbrmance which perfectly astoiflshed the'lpd^d 
Major, Ch^lotte's friend, holding Miss Baynes , iir hd:.. 
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embrace, looked fiercely at the Major over the girl’s shoulder,, 
and defied him to take her away from that sanctuary. 

Ob, you dear good d^ar friend 1 ” Charlotte gurgled out, 
and sobbed 1 know not what more expressions of fondness and 
gratitude. 

But the truth is, that iwo sisters, or mother and daughter, 
could not love each other more heartily tlian these two person¬ 
ages. Mother and daughter forsooth 1 You should have seen 
Charlotte's piteous look when sometimes the conviction would 
come on her that she ought at length to go home to mamma; 
such a look as I can fancy Iphigenia casting on Agamemnon, 
when, in obedience to a painful sense of duty, he was about to— 
to use the sacrificial knife. No, we all loved her. I'he children 
would howl at the idea of parting with their Miss Grigsby. ' 
Charlotte, in return, helped them to very pretty lessons in music 
and French—served hot, as it were, from her own recent studies 
at Tours—and a good daily governess operated on the rest of 
their education to everybody’s satisfaction. 

And so months rolled on and our young favourite still remained 
with uSr Mamma fed the little maid's purse with occasional 
remittances; and begged her hostess to supply her with all 
necessary articles from the milliner. Afterwards, it is true, Mrs. 
General Baynes . . . But why enter upon these painful family 
disputes in a chapter which has been devoted to sentiment? 

As soon as Mr. Firmin received the letter above faithfully 
copied (with the exception of the pecuniary offer, which 1 do not 
consider myself at liberty to divulge), he hurried down from. 
Thornhaugh Street to Westminster. He dashed by Buttons, 
the page; he took no notice of my wondering wife at the draw¬ 
ing-room door; he rushed to the second floor, bursting open the 
schoolroom door, vrhere Charlotte was teaching our dear third 
daughter to play " In my Cottage near a Wood." 

Charlotte I Charlotte! ’’ he cried out. 

^Philip > don’t you see Miss Grigsby is giving us lessons ? ” 
said the children. 

' But he wendd not listen to those wags, and still beckoned Char- 
fotte to himk That young woman rose up and followed him out 
ofthe door» as, indeed, she would have followed him out of the. 
wiudDW; and there, on the stairs, they read Dr. Firmin’s letter;. 
yr|th their heads quite close together, you understand, 
t ** Two hundred a year more," said Philip, his heart throbbing 
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SO that he could hardly speak; and your fi{ty-»^d two hun¬ 
dred the —and"——- 

**Oh, Philip!*' was all Charlotte could sayi and theii'—^ 
There was a pretty group for the children to see, and for an 
artist to draw 1 


CHAPTER XIII. 


^ays and Means. 


Op course any man of the world, who is possessed of dedent 
prudence, will perceive that the idea of marrying on four hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, so secured as was Master Philip’s in¬ 
come, was preposterous and absurd. In the first place, you 
can’t live on four hundred and fifty pounds a year, that is a cer¬ 
tainty. People do live on less, 1 believe. But a life without a 
brougham, without a decent house, without claret for dinner, 
and a footman to wait, can hardly be called existence. Philip’s 
income might fail any day. He might not please the American 
paper. He might quarrel with the Pall Mall Gazeiie. And • 
then what would remain to him? Only poor little Charlotte's 
fifty pounds a year! So Philip’s most intimate male friend—a 
man of the world, and with a good deal of exi>erience—argued. 
Of course I was not surprised that Philip did not choose to take 
my advice, though I did not expect he would become so violently 
angry, call names almost, and use most rude expressions, when, 


at his express desire, this advice was tendered to him.- If he*did 
not want it, why did he ask for it ? The advice might be unwel¬ 
come to him, but W'hy did he choose to tell me at my own tAMo, 
over my own claret, that it was the advice of a sneak and a < 
worldling ? My good fellow, that claret, though it is a sescon^ 
growth, and I can afford no better, costs seventy-two shillings a 
dozen. How much is six times three hundred and stetyrfiye? 
A bottle a day is the least you can calculate ’’ (the fellow<wcKa3d. 
come to my hduse and drink two bottles to hirasdBT, 
utmost nonchalance). ** A bottle per diem of that Itg^t ctaie^ 
of that second-growth stuff—costs one hundred and " 


a year, do you understand? or, to speak plainly with 
hundred and nine pduttds four shilHngsV* ■ V , - v ^ 

** Well," says Philip, * ‘ apr^s? We’ll do without ' Maaiattfna; 
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I will take what I can get!” and he tosses about a pint 
as he speaks (these moumlim glas^ are not oidy enormous, 
but they break by dozensjt. He tosses off a pint pf my I-arose, 
and giv^ a great roar of laughter, as If he had said a good 
thing! 

' Philip Pirmin is coarse and offensive at times, and Bickerton 
in holding this opinion is not altogether wrong. 

I’ll drink claret when I come to you, old boy,” he says, 
grinning; *‘and at home I will have whisky-and-water.” 

** But suppose Charlotte is ordered claret I ” 

''Well, she can have it,” says'this liberal lover; **a bottle 
will last her a week." 

“Don't you see,” I shriek out, “that even a bottle a week 
costs something like—six by fifty-two—eighteen pounds a year I ” 
(I own it is really only fifteen twelve; but, in the hurry of argu¬ 
ment, a man may stretch a figure or so.) “ Eighteen pounds for 
Charlotte's claret; as much, at least, you great boozy toper, for 
your whisky and beer. Why, you actually want a tenth i>arl 
of your income for the liquor you consume I And then clotlies; 
'^and then lodging; and then coals; .and then doctor’s bills; and 
then pocket-money; and then seaside for the little dears. Just 
have the kindness to add these things up, and you will find that 
you have about two-and-ninepence left to pay the grocer and 
the butcher," 

** What you call prudence,” says Philip, thumping the table 
and, of course, breaking a glass, “ I call cowardice—I call 
blasphemy t Do you mean, as a Christian man, to tell me that 
two young people and a family, if it should please Heaven to 
send them one, cannot subsist upon five hundred pounds a year ? 
Ixiok round, sir, at the myriads of God's creatures who live, 
love, are happy and poor, and be ashamed of the wicked doubt 
which you utter!" And he starts up, and strides up and down 
the, dining-room, curling his flaming moustache, and rings the 
iiereety, and says, “Johnson, I’ve broke a gloss. Get me 
another.^”,,. 

.: Inthe.dcawing-room, my wife asks what we two were fighting 
' cis Charlotte is upstairs, telling the children stories 

are put to bed, or writing to her dear mamma, or what 
/not, xm bursts out with more rude and violent expressions 

U^n be had dM in the ^ning-room over my glasses which he 
sm^ingr tells my Own wife that I am an ath^t, or at befit 
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a miserable sceptic and Sadducec: tbat I doubt of the goodness 
of Heaven, and am not thankful for my dally bread. And, with 
one of her kindling looks directed towards the young man. of 
course my wife sides with him. Miss Char presently came down 
from the young folks, and went to the piano and played us 
Beethoven's “ Dream of Saint Jerome,” which always soothes 
me, and charms me, so that 1 fancy it is a poem of Tennyson 
in music. And our children, as they sink off to sleep overhead, 
like to hear soft music, which soothes them into slumber. Miss 
Baynes says. And Miss Charlotte looks very pretty at her piano; 
and Philip lies gazing at her; with his great feet and hands 
tumbled over one of our arm-chairs. And the music, with its 
solemn cheer, makes us all very happy and kind-hearted, and 
ennobles us somehow as we listen. And my wife wears her 
benedictory look whenever she turns towards these ydVmg people. 
She has worked herself up to the opinion that yonder couple 
ought to marry. She can give chapter and verse for her b^ef. 
To doubt about the matter at all is wicked according to her 
notions. And there are certain ^xiints upon which, I humbly 
own, that I don't dare to argue with her. 

When the women of the house have settled a matter, is there 
much use in man’s resistance? If my harem orders that I shall 
wear a yellow coat and pink trousers, I know that, before 
three months at^ over, 1 shall be walking about in rose'iendre 
and canary-coloured garments. It is the perseverance which 
conquers, the daily return to the object desired. Take my 
advice, my dear sir, when you see your womankind resolute 
about a matter, give up at once, and have a quiet life. Perhaps 
ib one of these evening entertainments, where Miss Baynes 
played the piano, as she did very pleasantly, and Mr. PhUip’s 
great clumsy fist turned the leaves, little Mrs. Brandon would 
come tripping in, and as she surveyed the young people, her 
remark wiild be, *' Did you ever see a better suited coufde?” 
When I came home from chambers, and passed the dining-room 
door, my eldest daughter with a knowing face would hsx the 
way and say, You mustn’t go in there, papa i Miss Origshy 
is there, and Master Philip is not to be disturbed at kit ] 

Mrst Mugford had begun to arrange marriages between her 
young people and ours from the very first day sbe saw us; apd 
Mrs. M/s ch. filly Toddles, rising two years, and thr^y^-^ ^ 
oil} jcojit Billyboy, were rehearsing in the nursery the andl^ J4ti^ 
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comedy wluch the grown-up young pcrbons were performing in 
the drawing-room. » 

With the greatest frankness Mrs. Mugford gave her opinion 
that Philip, with four or five hundred a year. \\ouId be no better 
than a sneak if he delayed to marry. How much had she and 
Mugford when they married, she would like to know? " Emily 
fkreet, Pcntonville, was where w had apartments,” she reniat ked; 

“ we were pinched sometimes; but we owed nothing: and our 
housekeeping books I can show you." 1 believe Mrh. M. actually 
brought these dingy relics of her honeymoon for my wife's in¬ 
spection. I tcU you, my house was peopled with these friends of 
matrimony. Flics were for ever in requisition, and our boys were 
very sulky at having to sit for an hour at Shoolbred’s, while certain 
ladies lingered there over blankets, tablecloths, and what not. 
Once I found my wife and Charlotte flitting about Wardolir 
Street, the former lady much interested in a gieat Dutch cabinet, 
with a glass cupboard aiul corpulent drawers. And that cabinet 
was, ere long, carted off to Mrs. Brandon’s, Thor 11 haugh Street; 
and in that glass cupboard there w'as presently to be seen a neat set 
of china for tea and breakfist. The end w as approaching. That 
event, with which the third volume of the old novels used to close, 
was at hand. I am afraid our young people can’t drive off from 
St. George's in a chaise and four, and that no noble relathe will 
lend them his castle for the honeymoon. Well: some people 
cannot drive to happiness, even with four horses; and other 
folks can reach the goal on foot. My venerable Muse stoops 
down, unlooses her cotkumwi with some difficulty, and prepares 
to fling that old shoe after the pair. 

Tell, venerable Muse! what were the marriage gifts which 
friendship provided for Philip and Charlotte? Philip’s cousin, 
Ringwood'Twysden, came simpering up to meat " Bays’s Club ’' 
one afternoon, and said: " I hear my precious cousin is going 
’ to marry. I think I shall send him a broom tb sweep a crossin'.” 

I was n^ly going to say, “ This was a piece of generosity to be 
expected from your father's son; ” but the fact is, that I did not 
think oS. this withering repartee until I was crossing St. James's 
Park on my way home, when Twysden of course was out of ear¬ 
shot A great number of my best witticisms have been a little 
late in making their appearance in the world. If we could but 
hear the Kespeflken jokes, how we should all laugh; if we could , 
t)Ut speak them, how witty we should be! When you have left 
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the FOom» you have no notion what dever things 1 was going to 
say when you balked me by going away. WeU» then, the (act 
is. the Twysden family gave Philip nothidg on his marriage, being 
the exact sum of regard which they professed to have for him. 

Mrs. Major MacWhirtss gave the bride an Indian brooch, 
representing the Taj Mahal at Agra, which General Baynes had 
given to his sister*in>law in old days. At a later period, it i^ 
true. Mrs. Mac asked Charlotte for the brooch back again; but 
this was when many family quarrels had raged'between the rela¬ 
tives—quarrels which to describe at length would be to tax too 
much the writer and the readers of this history. 

Mrs. Mugford presented an elegant plated coffee-pot. six 
drawing-room almanacs (spoils of the Pall Mall Gaaefie), and 
fourteen richly cut jelly-glasses, most useful for negus if the 
young couple gave evening parties; for dinners they would not 
be able to afford. 

Mrs. Brandon made an offering of two tablecloths and twelve 
dinner napkins, most beautifully worked, and I don't know how 
much house linen. 

The Lady of the Pris.sent Writer—-T wdve tea-spoons in 
bullion, and a pair of sugar-tongs. Mrs. Baynes, Philip’s mother- 
in-law, sent him also a pair of sugar-tongs, of a light manufac¬ 
ture, easily broken. He keeps a tong to the present day, and 
speaks very satirically regarding that relic. 

Philip's Inn of Court—A bill for commons and Inn taxes, 
with the Treasurer's compliments. 

And these, 1 think, formed the items of poor little Charlotte’s 
meagre trousseau. Before Cinderella went to the ball she was 
almost as 'rich as our little maid. Charlotte’s mother sent a 
grim consent to the child’s marriage, but declined herself to 
attend it. She was ailing and poor. Her year’s widowhood 
was Just over. She had her other children to look after. My 
impression is that Mrs. Baynes thought she would he oui of 
Philip's power so long as die remained abroad, and that the 
General's savings would be secure from him. So she delegated 
her authority to Philip's friends in London, and sent her 
daughter a moderate wish for her happiness, which may or may 
not have profited the young people, 

** Well, my dear, you are rich, compared to what 1 was when 
I married," little Mrs. Brandon said to her youRg friend. " Vou 
will have a good husband. That is more than I had. yon W!U1 
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have good friends; and I was almost alone for a time* until it 
pleased God to befriend me.” It was not without a fcding ot 
awe that we saw these young people commence that voyage of 
life on which henceforth they were to journey together; and I 
am sure that of the small company who accompanied them to 
the silent little chapel where they were joined in marriage there 
was not one who did not follow them with tender good wishes 
and heartfelt prayers. They had a little pm<;e provided for a 
month’s holiday. They had health, hope, good spirits^ good 
friends. I have never learned that life's trials were over aftcp 
marriage; only lucky is he who has a loving companion to 
share them. As for the lady with whom Charlotte had stayed 
bef<»re her marriage, she was in a slate of the most lachrymose 
sentimentality. She sat on the bed in the chamber wluch the 
little maid hp.d vacated. Her tears flowed copiously. She 
knew not why, she could not tell how the girl had wound herself 
round her maternal heart. And I think if Heaven had decreed 
this young creature should be poor, it had sent her many bless* 
ings and treasures in compensation. 

Every respectable man and woman in London will, of course, 
pity these young people, and reprobate the mad risk which they 
were running, and yet, by the influence and example of a 
sentimental wife probably, so madly sentimental havt; 1 become, 
that I own sometimes 1 ^most fancy these misguided wretches 
Vrere to be envied. 

A melancholy little chapel it is where they were married, and 
stands hard by our house. We did not decorate the church with 
flowers, or adorn the beadles with white ribbons. We had. I 
must confess, a dreary little breakfast, not in the least enlivened 
by Mugf(tfd*s jokes, who would make a speech de circonstancct 
which was not, I am thankful to say, reported in the Pall Mall 
Gajtetli, ” We shan't charge you for advertising the marriage 
my dear,” Mrs. Mugford said. ** And I've already took 
it tnyself to Mr. Buijoyce.” Mrs. Mugford had insisted upon 
pinning a Leugc white favour upon John, who drove her from 
Hampstead: but that was the only ornament present at the 
uuptUd ceremony, mpeh to the disappointment of the good lady. 
There was a very pretty cake, with two doves m sugar on the 
'top, which the Little Sister made and sent, and no other 
hymeneal emMem. Our little girls as bridesmaids appeared, 
lo be sure, in new bonnets and dresses, but everybody else 
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looked so quiet and demure, that when wc went into the church, 
three or four street urchins knocking about the gate, said, " Look 
at ’em. They're going to be ’ung.” And so the words are 
spoken, and the indissoluble knot is tied. Amen. For better, 
for worse, for good days or e’/il, love each other, cling to each 
other, dear friends. Fulfil your course, and accomplish your 
life’s toil. In sorrow, soothe each other; in illness, watch and 
tend. Cheer, fond wife, the husband’s struggle; lighten his 
gloomy hours with your tender smiles, and gladden bis home 
with your love. Husband, father, whatsoever your lot, be your 
heart pure, your life honest. For the sake of those who bear 
your name, let no bad action sully it. As you look at those 
innocent faces, which over tendeily greet you, be yours, too, 
innocent, and your conscience without reproach. As the young 
people kneel before the altar-railing, some such thoughts as 
these pass through a friend’s mind who witnesses the ceremony 
of their marriage. Is not all we hear in that place meant to 
apply to ourselves, and to be carried away for everyday 
cogitation ? 

After the ceremony we sign the book, and walk back demurely 
to breakfiist. And Mr.<;. Mugford docs not conceal her disap- 
{x>intmcnt at the small prcpaiations made for the reception of 
the marriage party. “ 1 call it shabby, Brandon; and I speak 
my mind. No favours. Only your cake. No spcccnes to speak 
of. No lobster salad: and wine on the sideboard. 1 thought 
your Queen Square friends knew how to do the thing better! 
When one of my gurls is married, I promise you we shan’t let 
her go out of the back-door; and at least we shall have the best 
four greys that Newman's can furnish. It’s my belief your young 
friend is getting too fond of money, Brandon, and so 1 have told 
Mugford.” But these, you see, were only questions of taste. 
Good Mrs. Mugford’s led her to a green satin dress and a pink 
turban, when other ladies were in grey or quiet colours. The 
intimacy between our two families dwindled immediately after 
Philip's marriage; Mrs. M., 1 am sorry to say, setting us down 
as sbabby-genteel'people, and she couldn't bear screwing-~nevcr 
could! 

Well: the speeches were spoken. The bride was kissed^ and 
departed with her bridegroom: they had not even a valet and 
lady's-maid to bear them company. The rouft of the happy 
pair was to be Canterbury, Folkestone, Boulogne, Amiens, Paiis» 
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anU Italy perhaps, if thcii little stock of pocket money would 
serve them so far. But the. very instant when half was spent, it 
was agreed that these young people should turn their faces home' 
ward again, and meanwhile the prinitr and hlugford himself 
agreed that they would do Mr. Sub-editor’s duty. How much 
had they in tlie little purse for their pleasure-journey ? That is 
no business of ours, surely; but with youth, health, happiness, 
love, amongst their possessions, 1 don’t think our young friends 
had need to be discontented. Away then they drive in their cab 
to the railway station. Fiirewell, and Heriven bless you, Char¬ 
lotte and Philip! I have said how I found my wife crying in her 
f.jvourite'-s vacant bedroom. The marriage table did coldly 
furnish forth a funeral kind of dinner. The cold chicken choked 
us all, and the jelly was but a sickly compound to my taste, though 
It was the Little Sister’s most artful manufacture. I own for one 
I was quite mi«ierablc. I found no comfort at clubs, nor could 
the last new novel fix my attention. 1 saw Philip's eyes, and 
heard the warble of Charlotte’s sweet voice. 1 walked off from 
“ Bays’s,” and through Old Parr Street, where Philip had lived, 
and his parents entertained me as a boy; and then tramped to 
Thomhaugh Street, rather asliamed of myself. The maid said 
mistress was in Mr. Philip’s rooms, the two pair,—and what was 
that I heard on the piano as T entered the apartment ? Mrs. 
Brandon sat there hemming some chintz window-curtains, or 
bed-curtains, or what not: by her side sat my own eldest girl 
stitching away very rc.solutely; and at the piano—the piano 
which Pliilip had bought—there sat my own wife picking out 
that “ Dream of Saint Jerome,” of P>eethoven, which Charlotte 
used to play so delicately. We had tea out of Philip's tea-things, 
and a nice hot cake, which consoled some of us. l^ut I have 
known few evenings more melancholy than that. It felt like the 
first night at school after the holidays, when we all used to try 
and appear cheerful, you know. But ah ! how dismal the gaiety 
was; and how dreary that lying awake in the night, and think¬ 
ing of the happy days just over 1 
The way in which wc looked forward for letters from our bride 
and bridegroom was quite a curiosity. At length a letter arrived 
Ironi thesa personages: and as it contains no secret, I the 
Ubaty to print it in exienso. 
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Amiens : P'riday. Paris : Saturday, 

f 


1 mustn t u<$e daskcSi but 1 caxt t heiy it. He savs, he supposes I am 
dashing’ off a letter. You know his j^lng way. Oh, what a blessbg it 
is to see him so happy. And if he Ls happy, I am. I tremble to thmk 
how happy. He sits opposite me, smoking his cipa, looking so noble ! 
/ like itj and I went to our room and brought hint this one, ' He^ says, 
* Char, if 1 were to say bring me your head, you would order a waiter to 
cut it off.' Fray, did 1 not promise three days am? to love, honour, and 
obey him, and am I going to break my promise already? i hope opt. I 
pray not. All 11^ life I hope 1 shall Ixi trying to keep that promise of 
mine. We like Cantcrbiu’y almost as much as dear Westminster. We 


had an open carriage and took a glorious drive Xo Folkestone, and in the 
crossing Philip was ill, and 1 wasn’t. And he looked very droll; and he 
was in a dreadful bad humour; and that was my Hist appearance as 
nurse. 1 think 1 should like him to be a little ill sometimes, so that I 
may sit up and take care of him. We went through the cords at the 
custom>house at Boulogne; and I rcmemliered how, two years ago, I 
passed through those very rurds with my pour^papa, and he stood outside, 
and saw us! We went to the ‘ HOtel des Bains.’ We walked about the 


town. ^ We went to the Tintellcries, uhere we used to live, and to your 
house in the Haute Ville, where I remember aterything as if it %nas 
yesterday. Don't you remember, as we were walking one day, you 
said, * Charlotte, there is the steamer coming; there is Hie smoke of his 
funnel; * and 1 said, * What steamer?’ and you said, * Thu Philip, to be 
.sure.’ And he came up, smoking his pipe! We passed over and over 
the old ground where we used to walk. We went to the pier, and gave 
money to the poor little hunchback who plays the guitar, and he said, 
* Mercia utadawe.* How droll it sounded! And tlmt gtKid kind Marie 
at the ' H6tel dcs Bains' remembered us, and called us ‘ mes et^ansf 
And if you were not the most good-natured woman in the svorld^ 1 think 
1 should lie ashamed to write such nonsense. 


Think of Mrs. Brandon having knitted me a purse which she gave 
me a» we went away from dear dear Queen Square; and when 1 opened 
it, there were live sovereigns in it 1 When we found what the purse 
contained, Philip used one of his gxtSAfurons (as he always does when 
he is most tender-hearted), and he said that woman was an angel, and 
that we would keep those five sovereigns, and never change them. Ah 1 
I am thankful my husband has such friends I I will love all w'ho love 
him-oyou most of all. For were you not the means of bilging this 
noble heart to me ? 1 fancy 1 have^ known bigger people^ since I have 
known you, and some of your friends. Their talk is Suppler, theif 
thoughts are greater than*—uose with whom I used to live.’ P. Says, 
Heaven has given Mrs. Brandon such a great heart, that she must haya 
a good intellect. If loving my Philip be wisdom, 1 know some one whb 
wul be very wise I 

“If 1 was not in a ve^ great hurry to see mamma. FhQip said wo 
might stop a day at Amiens. And we went to the CathedraL and, to, 
whom do you think it is dedicated ? To my saint: to Saint Firmw I 
And oh! I prayed to Heav^ to give me strength to devote my life to 
my saints service, to love him always, as a pure true wl(h t in uCknOM 
to guard him, in sorrow to soothe him. 1 wnl try and learn and study t 
not to make my intellect equal to his*>very few ytKoonn caA hppo fob tlmt 
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—but th#t I may better comprehend him, and give him companion 
more worthy of him. 1 wonder whether there are malty men in the world 
as eleven* as our husbands ? Though Philip is so modest. He says he 
is not clever ai! ail. Yet 1 know he is, and grander somehow than othei 
pen. 1 said nothing, hut I used to listen at Queen Square; and some 
who came who thought best of themselves, seem^ to mejwrt, and woridly, 
and small; and some^urere like princes somehow. My Philip is one of the 
princes. Ah, dear friend 1 may 1 not give thanks where thanks are due, 
that 1 am chosen to he the wife of a true gentleman?^ Kind, and brave, 
and k^l Philip 1 Honest artd generous,—above •1^'cit 01 solllsK scheme. 
Oh! A hope it is not wrong to be so happy! 

We wrote to mamma and dear Madame Smolensk to say we were 
coming. Mamma finds Madame de Valentinois’s boarding-house even 
dearer than dear Madame Smolensk's. / mean a pun 1 She says 
idle has found out that Madame de Valcntlnois's real name is Comichon; 
that she was a person of the worst character, and that cheating at UcarU 
was practised at her house. She took up her own two francs aim another 
two-uanc piece from the card-table, saying tluit Colonel Houlotte was 
cheating, and by rights the money was hers She is going to leave 
Madame dc Valentinois at the end of her month, or as soon as her chil¬ 
dren, who have the measles, c:in move. She desired that on no account 
I would come to see her at Madame V.’s ; mid she brought Philip 
;£x3, zos. in fivc-franc pieces, which she laid down on the table before 
him, and said it was my first quaiter’s payment. It is not due yet, 1 
know. ' But do you think 1 will be beholden,' says she, ‘ to a man like 
you?' And P. shrugged his shoulders, and put the rouleau of silver 
pieces into a drawer. He did not spy a word, but, of course, 1 saw he 
was ill-pleased. * What shall we do with your foituue, Char V he said, 
when'mamma w'ent away. And a pmt we spent at the opera and at 
Very's restaurant, where we*took our dear kind Madame Smolensk. Ah, 
how good that woman was to me 1 Ah. how 1 suffered in that house 
when mamma wanted to part me from Philip! We walked by and saw 
the windows of the room where that hoirible hoirible tragedy was per¬ 
form^, and Philip shook his fist at the greenyor * Good heavens 1 ' 
he said: * how, my darling, how 1 was made to suffer there!' I bear no 
malice. I wilt do no inju^. But 1 can never forgive: never I X can 
ibrj'ive mamma, who made my husband so unhappy; but can 1 love her 
again ? Indeed and indeed 1 luive tried. Often and often in my dreams 
tfmt horrid tragedy is acted over agmn; and they are taking him from 
me, and 1 feel as if I should die. when 1 was with you I used often to 
be afraid to go to sleep for fear of that dreadful dream, and 1 kept one 
of his letters under m/pillow so that I might hold it in the night. And 
now I No one can part us 1 —oh, no one!—until the end comes 1 
** We took itae about to all his old bachelor hawtis : to the ‘ Hdtel 
Pottssio,' where he used to live, which is very dingy but comfortable. 
And he Introduced me to the landlady, in a Madras handkerchief, and 
to the landlordGtt earrings and with no co,*it on), and to the little boy 
die floors. And ho sadd, * 'J'/ohs ' and * Itlerri, Madauu I ' 
os we'gavo Hm a five^fronc piece out e/tttv fortune. And then we went 
to &e eefd Qjiposke the Bourse, where Philip used to write his letters; 
faa dien we. went to the PoIaU Koyal, where Madame de Smolensk was 
m veiting fbr us. And then we went to the play, rAnd then we went to 
, Tdrtofri*s to tafce ices. And then we walked a part of the way home 
Madame Sniplex^ under a hundred minion blaring stars j and then 
sre iH^ked down the Champs Biysdes avenues, by which Philip used to 
omUe to me, and beride the plashing fbuntains shining under the etlver 
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moon. And, oh, Laura I I wonder under the silver moon was a^hody 
so happy as your lotting and grateful *^C. F. 

“P.S,” Lin the handwriting of Philip Firmln, Esq.J—Mv dear 
Friends,— I’m so jolly tliat it seems like a dream. 1 have been watching 
Charlotte scribble scribble for an hour past; and wondered and thoui'ht 
is it actually true ? and gone and convinced myself of the truth by looking 
at the paper and the dashes which she will put under the words. My dear 
friends, what have I done in life that 1 am to be made a present of a little 
angel 1 Once there was so much wrong in me, and my heart was so 
black and revengeful, that 1 knew not what might happen to mc< i>he 
came and rescued me. The love of this creature purines me—and—and 
I think that is all. 1 think I only want to say that T am the happiest 
man in Europe. That Saint Firmin at Amiens I Didn’t it se^ like a 
good omen ? By St. George I I never heard of St, F. until 1 lighted on 
him in the Cathedral, When shall we write next ? ^ Where shall we tell 
you to direct ? We don’t know where we are going. We don’t want 
letters. But we are not the less grateful to dear kind friends; and our 
names are “ P. and C. F,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Describet a Situation Interesting hut not Unexpected* 

Only very wilful and silly childrin cry after the moon. Sensible 
people who have dhed their sweet tooth can’t be expected to be 
very much interested about honey. We may hope Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Firmin enjoyed a pleasant wedding tour and that 
sort of thing: but as for chronicling its delights or adventures. 
Miss Sowerby and I vote that the task is altogether needless 
and immoral. Young people arc already much too sentimental, 
and inclined to idle maudlin reading. Life is earnest, Mis.st 
Sowerby remarks (with a strong inclination to spell earnest'^ 
with a large £). 1 jfe is labour. T..ife is duty. Life is rent. 
Life is taxes. Life brings its ills, bills, doctor’s pills. Life is 
not a mere calendar of honey and moonshine. Very good. 
But without love, Miss Sowerby, life is just death, and I know, 
my dear, you would no more care to go on with it, than with a 
new chapter of—of our dear friend Boreham’s new story. 

Between ourselves, Philip’s humour is not much more light¬ 
some than that of the ingenious contemporary above named ; 
but if it served to amuse Philip himself, why balk him of a 
little sport ? Well, then: he wrote us a great ream of lumber¬ 
ing pleasantries, dated Paris, Thursday: Genmi Saturday* 
Summit of Mont Blanc, Monday; Tlmbuctoo, Wednesday* 
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Pekin, Friday—^with facetious descriptions of those spots and 
cities. He said that in the hist*namcd place Charlotte’s shoes 
being worn out, those which she purchased were rather tight for 
her, and the high heels annoyed her. He stated that the beef 
at Tunbuctoo was not cooked enough for Charlotte’s taste, and 
that the Emperor’s attentions were becoming rather marked, and 
so forth ; whereas poor little Char’s simple rtotit^-cripts mentioned 
no travelling at all; but averred that they were staying at St. 
Gennain, and as liappy as the day was long. As liappy as the 
day was long? As it was short, alas ! ’'I'heir little purse was 
very slenderly furnished ; and in a very very brief holiday, poor 
Philip’s few napoleons had almost all rolled away. I^uckily, it 
was pay-day when the young people came back to London. 
They were almost reduced to the Little Sister’s wedding present: 
and surely they would rather work th.an purchase a few hours' 
more case with that poor widow's mite. 

Who talked and was afraid of poverty ? Philip, with his two 
newspapers, averred that he bad enough ; more than enough ; 
could save; could put by. It was at this time that Ridley, the 
Academician, painted that sweet picture, No. 1976 —of course 
you remember it—* * Portrait of a Lady." He became romantic¬ 
ally attached to the second-floor lodger; would have no noisy 
parties in his rooms, or smoking, lest it should annoy her. 
Would Mrs. Firmin desire to give entertainments of her own ? 
His studio and sitting-room were at her orders. He fetched and 
carried. He brought presents and theatre-boxes. He was her 
slave of slaves. And she gave him back in return for all this 
romantic adoration a condescending shake of a soft little hand, 
and a kind look from a pair of soft eyes, with which the painter 
was fain to be content. Low of stature, and of misshapen form, 
J. J. thought himself naturally outcast from marriage and love, 
and looked in with longing eyes at the paradise which he was 
fcobidden to enter. And Mr. Philip sat within this Palace of 
Pelight; 'and lolled at his ease, and took his pleasure, and 
Charlotte ministered to him. And once in a way. my lord sent 
out a cramb of kindness, or a little cup of comfort, to the out¬ 
cast at the gate who blessed his benefactress, and my lord bis 
Ijenelactor, and was thankful. Charlotte had not twopence : 
but idia had a litjje court. It was the fashion for Philip's friends 
to come and bow before her. Very fine gentlemen who had 
known him at college, and forgot him, or, sooth to say, thought 
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him rough and overbearing, now suddenly remembered him» 
and his young wife bad quite fashionable assemblies at her five 
o'clock tea-table. All men liked her, and Miss Sowerby of 
coarse says Mrs. Firmin was a good-natured, quite harmless 
little woman, rather pretty, and—you know, my dear—-such as 
men like. Look you, if I like cold veal, dear Sowerby, it is that 
my tastes are simple* A fine tough old dry camel, no doubt is a 
much nobler and more sagacious animal—and perhaps you 
think a double hump is quite a delicacy. 

Yes: Mrs. Pliilip was a success. She had scarce any female 
friends as yet, being toe poor to go into the world: but she had 
Mrs. Pendennis, and dear little Mi*?. Brandon, and Mrs. Mug- 
ford, whose celebrated trap repeatedly brought delicacies for the 
bride from Hampstead, whose chaise was once or twice a week 
at Philip’s door, and who was very much exercised and impressed 
by the fine company whom she met in Mrs, Firmin's apart¬ 
ments. ‘* I-ord Thingambury’s card! ^hat next, Brandon, upon 
my word? Lady Slowby at home? well I never, Mrs. B.! ” In 
such artless phrases Mrs. Mugford would express her admiration 
and astonishment during the early time, and when Charlotte 
still retained the good lady's favour. That a state of things far 
less agreeable ensued, 1 must own. Rut though there is ever so 
small a cloud in the sky even now, let us not heed it for a while, 
and bask and be content and happy in the sunshine. ” Oh, 
Laura, I tremble when I think how happy 1 am 1" was our little 
bird's perpetual warble. “ How did I live when I was at home 
with mamma?'* she would say. ’'Do you know that Philip 
never even scolds me? If he were to say a rough word 1 think I 
should die; whereas mamma was barking barking from morning 
till night, and I didn’t care a pin." This is what comes of 
injudicious scolding, as of any other drug. The wholesome 
' medicine loses its effect. The inured patient calmly Cakes a 
dose that would frighten or kill a stranger. Poor Mrs. Baynfes's 
crossed letters came still, and t am not prepared to pledge my 
word that Charlotte read them all. Mrs. B. offered to come and 
superintend and take care of dear Philip when an interesting event 
should take place. But Mrs. Brandon was already engaged for this 
important occasion, and Charlotte became so alarmed test her 
mother should invade her, that Philip wrote cuttly, andpori^vety 
forbade Mrs. Baynes. You remember the piefiiire A Cicscile,’* 
by J. J. ? the two little rosy feet brought 1 don't know faowmany 
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huttdt^ guineas apiece to Mr. Ridley. The mother herself did 
not study babydom more fondly and devotedly than Ridley did 
in the ways, lodes, features, anatomies, attitudes. baby>clothes, 
&c., of this first'born infant of Charlotte and Philip Ffnnin. 
My wife is very angry because I have forgotten whether the first 

the young Hrmin brood was a boy or a girl, and snys I shall 
forget the names of my own children ncx\ Well? *‘At this 
distance of time, I think it vvas a boy,—^for their boy is very tall, 

you know—a great deal taller- Not a boy ? T hen, between 

ourselves, I have no doubt it was a "- “ A goose,” says the 

lady, which is not even reasonable. 

This is certain; we all thought the young mother looked very 
pretty, with her pink cheeks and beaming eyes, as shi bent over 
the little infant. J. J. says he thinks there is something heavenly 
in the looks of young mothers at that time. Nay, he goes so far as 
to declare that a tigress at the Zoological Gardens looks beautiful 
and gentle as she bends her black noz:de over her cubs. And if 
a tigress, why not Mrs. Philip? O yc powers of sentiment, in 
what a state J. J. was about this >oung woman t There is a 
brightness in a young mother’s eye: there are pearl and rose 
tints on her cheek, which are sure to fascinate a painter. This 
artist used to hang about Mrs. Brandon’s rooms, till it was droll 
to see him. I believe he took off his shoes in his own studio, so 
as not to disturb by his creaking the lady overhead. He pur¬ 
chased the most preposterous mug, and other presents for the 
infant, Philip went out to his club or bis nevi'spapcr as he was 
ordered to do. But Mr. J. J. could not be got away from Thorn- 
haugh Street, so that little Mrs. Brandon laughed at him— 
absolutely laughed at him. 

During all this while Philip and his wife continued in the very 
greatest ihvour with Mr. and Mrs. Mugford, and were invited ^ 
by that worthy couple to go with their infant to Mugford’s villa 
at Hampstead, where a change of air might do good to dear 
baby and dear mamma. Philip went to this village retreat 
Streets and Retraces now cover over the hou.se and grounds which 
WOTthy Mugford inhabited, and which people say he used to call 
Ms Rild»iaii Irby. He had amassed in a small space a heap of 
coomry pleasures. He had a little garden; a little paddock; a 
Httle greenhouses a little cucumber-frame ; a little stable for his 
little tnkp; a little Ouemsey com^ ; a little dairy; a little pigsty; 
and wHh tlins little treasure the good man was not a little con- 
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tent. 11c loved and praised everything that was his. No man 
admired his own port more than Mugford» or paid more com< 
plinients to his own butter and home^baked bread. He enjoyed 
his own happiness. He appreciated his own worth. Ke loved 
to talk of the days when he was a poor boy on London streets, 
and now—" now try that glass of port, my boy, and say whether 
the I^ord Mayor has got any better,’* ho would say, winking at 
his glass and his company. To be virtuous, to be lucky, and 
constantly to think and own that you arc so—is not this true 
happiness? To sing hymns in praise of himself is a charming 
amusement— at least to the performer: and anybody who dined 
at Mugford's table was pretty sure to hear some of this music after 
dinner. I am sorry to say Philip did not care for this trumpet¬ 
blowing. He was frightfully bored at Haverstock Hill; and 
when bored, Mr. Philip is not altogether an agreeable companion. 
He will yawn in a man’s face. He will contradict you freely. 
He will ««ay the mutton is lough, or the wine not fit to drink; 
that such and such an orator is o\crrated, and such and such 
a politician is a foob Mugford and hi^. guest had battles after 
dinner, had actually high words. ‘ ‘ What-hever is it, Mugford ? 
and what were you quarrelling about in the dining-room?" 
asks Mrs. Mugford. "Quarrelling? It's only the sub-editor 
snoring, ’ said the gentleman, with a flusheil face. "My wine 
ain't good enough for him; and now my gentleman must put his 
boots upon a chair and go to sleep under my nose. He is a cool 
hand, and no mistake, Mrs. M." At this juncture poor little 
Char would gently glide down from a visit to her baby: and 
would play something on the piano, and soothe the rising anger ; 
and then Philip would come in from a little walk in the shrub¬ 
beries, where he had been blowing a little cloud. Ah! there 
was a little cloud rising indeed ;—quite a little one—nay, not so 
little. When you consider that Philip's bread depended on the 
good-will of these people, you will allow that his friends might 
be anxious regarding the future. A word from Mugford. and 
Philip and Charlotte and the child were adrift on the world. 
And these points Mr. Firmin would freely admit, while he stood 
discoursing of his own affairs (as he loved to do), his hands in 
his pockets, and his back wanning at our fire. 

" My dear fellow,” says the candid bridegrpipni, " these things 
are constantly in my head. I used to talk about 'em to Char, 
hut 1 don't now. They disturb her, the poor thing; and she 
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clutches hold of the baby; and—and it tears my heart out to 
think that any grief should come to her. I try and do my best, 
ray good people—but when Tm bored I can’t help showing I'm 
lx>red| don't you see? I can’t be a hypocrite. No, not for two 
hundred a year, or for twenty thousand. You can’t make a silk 
purse out of that sow’s-ear of a Mugforcl. A very good man. I 
don’t say no. A good father, a good husbipd, a generous host, 
and a most tremendous bore, and cad. Re agreeable to him?’ 
Ilow can 1 be agreeable when I am being killed ? He has a 
story about Leigh Hunt being put into Newgate, where Mugford, 
bringing him proofs, saw I.A>rd Hyron. 1 cannot keep awake 
during that story any longer; or, if awake, I grind my teeth, 
and swear inwardly, so that I know I’m dreadful t-> hear and 
see. Well, Mugford has yellow satin sofas in the ‘droaring- 
room ’ ’*- 

“Oh, Philip!” says a lady; and two or three circumjacent 
children set up an insane giggle, which is speedily and sternly 
silenced. 

“ I tell you she calls it ' droaring-room.’ You know she does, 
as well as I do. She is a good woman: a kind woman: a hot- 
tempered woman. I hear her scolding the servants in the kitchen 
with immense vehemence, and at prodigious length. But how 
can Char frankly be the friend of a woman who calls a drawing¬ 
room a droaring-room? With our dear little friend in Thom- 
haugh Street, it is different. She makes no pretence even at 
equality. Here is a patron and patroness, don't you see? When 
Mugford walks me round his paddock and gardens, and says, 

* Look year, Firmin; ’ or scratches one of his pig.s on the back, 
and says, ‘ We'll ‘ave a cut of this fellow on Saturday’ ”—(explo¬ 
sive attempts at insubordination and derision on the part of the 
children again are severely checked by the parental authorities} 
—' wc’ll ’ave a cut of this fellow on Saturday,’ I feel inclined 
to.throw him or myself into the trough over the palings. Do you 
know that that man put that hand into his pocket and offered 
me some filberts?” 

Here 1 own the lady to whom Philip was addressing himself 
turned pale and shuddered. 

** I can no more be that man’s friend que cclui du domestique 
qui vient d'apporter Ic what-d'you-call-'em? Ic coal-scuttle”— 
(jftdm entered tit: room with that useful article during Philip's 
oration—and we allowed the elder children to laugh this time. 
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for the fact is, none of us knew the French for coal-scuttle, and I 
will wager there is no such word in Chambaud). ** This holding 
back is not arrogance,” Philip went on. ** This reticence is not 
want of humility. To serve that man honestly is one thing; to 
make friends with him, to laugh at his dull jokes, is to make 
fnends with the mammon of unrighteousness, is subserviency and 
hypocrisy on my part. I ought to say to him, Mr. Mugford, I 
will give you my work for your wage; I will compile your paper, 
1 will pr^ucc an agreeable miscellany containing proper pro¬ 
portions of news, politics, and scandal, put titles to your para¬ 
graphs, see the Pall Mall Gazette ship-shape through the press, 
and go home to my wife and dinner. You <are my employer, but 
you are not my friend, and—bless my soul! there is five o’clock 
striking!” (The time-piece in our drawing-room gave that 
announcement as he was speaking.) We have what Mugford 
calls a white-chokcr dinner to-day in honour of the pig 1" And 
with this Philip plunges out of the house, and I liope reached 
Hampstead in time for the entertainment. 

Philip's friends in Westminster felt no little doubt about his 
prospects, and the Little Sister shared their alarm. “They arc 
not fit to be with tho«:& folks,” Mr.s. Brandon said, “though as 
for Mrs. Philip, dear thing, I am sure nobody can ever quarrel 
with her. With me it’s different. I never had no education, 
you know —^po more than the Mugfords, but I don’t like to see 
my Philip aitlin dow'n as if he was the guest and equal of that 
fellar.” Nor indeed did it ever enter “ that fellar's” head that 
Mr. Frederick Mugford could be Mr. Philip Firmin’s equal. 
With our knowledge of the two men, then, we all dismally looked 
forward lo a rupture between Firmin and his patron. 

As for the New York journal, we were more easy in respect to 
Philip’s success in that quarter. Several of bis friends made a 
vow to help him. We clubbed club-stories; we begged from 
our polite friends anecdotes {that would bear sea-transport) of 
the fashionable world. We happened to overhear the most 
remarkable conversations between the most influential public 
characters who had no secrets from us. We had astonishing 
intelligence at most European courts; exclusive reports of the 
Emperor of Russia’s last Joke^his last? his next, very likely. 
We knew the most secret designs of the Austrian Pfivy Council; 
the views which the Pope had in his eye; wHb was the latest 
fhvourite of the Grand Turk, and so on. The Upper Tea 
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ThousaRd at New York were supplied with a quantity of infomia- 
tion which I trust prc^ted them. It was Polmcraton remarked 
yesterday at dinner/ or, '* The good old Duke said last night at 
Apsley House to the French Ambassador/’ and the rest. The 
letters were signed “ l^ilalethes ;" and as nobody was wounded 
by the shafts of our long*bow, 1 trust Mr. Philip and bis friends 
may be pardoned for twanging it. By information procured 
from learned female personages, we even managed to give ac¬ 
counts, more or less correct, of the latest ladies’ fashions. We 
were members of all the clubs ; we were present at the rout'» and 
assemblies of the political leaders of both sides. We had little 
doubt that Philalcthes w'ould be successful at New York, and 
looked forward to an increased payment for his labours. At the 
end of the first year of Philip Firmin’s married life, we made a 
calculation by which it was clear that he had actually saved 
money. His expenses, to be sure, w ere increased. There was a 
baby in the nursery ; but there was u little bag of sovereigns in 
the cupboard, and the thrifty young lellow hoped to add still 
more to his store. 

We were relieved at finding that I'lrmin and his wife were not 
invited to repeat their visit to their employer’s house at Hamp¬ 
stead. An occasional invitation to dinner was still sent to the 
young people; but Mugford, a haughty man in his way, with a 
proper spirit of his own, had the good sense to sec that much 
intimacy could not arise between liim and his sub-editor, and 
magnanimously declined to be angry at the young fellow’s easy 
superciliousness. I think that indefatigable Little Sister was the 
peacemaker between the houses of Mugford and Firmin junior, 
and that she kept both Philip and his master on their good 
behaviour. At all events, and when a quarrel did arise bctw'een 
them, I grieve to have to own it was poor Philip who was in 
the wrong. 

You know in the old old days the young king and queen never 
gave any christening entertainment without neglecting to invite 
some old fairy, ,who was fUrious at the omission. 1 am sorry to 
say Charlotte*s mother was so angiy at not being appointed 
godmother to the new baby, that she omitted to make her little 
^umlorly payment of £t2, los.; and has altogether discontinued 
that payment from that remote period up to the present time; 
tib'fhot Plaltp%ays'’his wife has brought him a fortune of ^35, 
psUd in name instalments. There was the first quarter paid when 
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the old lady would not be beholden to a man like him.” Then 

there came a second quarter—and then- But I daresay I shall 

be able to tdl when and how Philip’s mamma-imlaw paid the 
rest of her poor little daughter’s fortune. 

Well, Regent’s Park is a fne healthy place for infantine diver¬ 
sion, and 1 don't think Philip at all demeaned himself in walking 
there with his wife, her little maid, and his baby on bis arm. 
“ He is as rude as a bear, and his manners are dreadful; but he 
has a good heart, that 1 will say for him,” Mugford said to me. 
In his drive from London to Hampstead Mugford once or twice 
met the little family group, of which his sub-editor formed the 
principal figure; and for the sake of Philip’s young wife and 
child, Mr. M. pardoned the young man's vulgarity, and treated 
him with long-suffering. 

Poor as he was, this was his happiest time, ray friend is dis¬ 
posed to think. A young child, a young wife, whose whole life 
was a tender caress of love for child and husband, a young 
husband watching both ;—I recall the group, as we used often 
to see it in those days, and see a something sacred in the homely 
figures. On the wife's bright face what a radiant happiness 
there is, and what a rapturous smile! Over the sleeping infant 
and the happy mother the father looks with pride and thanks in 
his eyes. Happiness and gratitude fill his simple heart, and 
prayer involui'tary to the Giver of good, that he may have strength 
to do his duty as father, husband ; that he may be enabled to 
keep want and care from those dear innocent beings; that he 
may defend them, befriend them, leave them a good name. 1 
am bound to say that Philip became thrifty and saving for the 
sake of Char and the child ; that he came home early of nights ; 
that be thought his child a wonder; that he never tired of 
speaking about that infant in our house, about its fatness, its 
strength, its weight, its wonderful early talents and humour. He 
felt himself a man now for the first time, he said. Life had been 
play and folly until now. And now especially he regretted that 
he had been idle, and bad neglected his opportunities as a lad. 
Had be studied for the bar, he might have made that profession 
now profitable, and a source of honour and competence to his 
family. Our friend estimated his own powers very humbly; I 
am sure he was not the less amiable on account of that hooiility. 
O fortunate he, of whom Love is the teadter,kthe guide and 
master, the reformer and cliastener t Where was our firiend's 
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former arrogatice, self-confidence, and boisterous profusion? 
He was at the feet of his wife and child. He was quite humbled 
about himself; or gratified himself in fondling and caressing 
these. They taught him, he said; and as he thought of them, 
his heart turned in awful thanks to the gracious Heaven which 
had given them to him. As the tiny infant hand closes round 
his fingers, I can see the father bending over mother and childr 
and int^pret those maybe unspoken blessings which he asks 
and bestows. Happy wife, happy husband 1 However poor 
his little home may it holds treasures and wealth inestim¬ 
able ; whatever storms may threaten without, the home fireside 
is brightened with the welcome of the dearest eyes. 


CHAPTER XV. 

In which I own that ’Philip tells an ’Untruth, 

Charlotte (and the u.sua1 little procession of nurse, baby, &c.) 
once made their appearance at our house in Queen ^uare, 
where they were ever welcomed by the lady of the mansion. 
The young woman was in a great state of elation, and when we 
came to hear the cause of her delight, her friends too opened the 
eyes of wondtt’. She actually announced that Dr. Firmin had 
sent over a bill of forty pounds (I may be incorrect as to the sum) 
from New York. It had arrived that morning, and she had seen 
the bill, and Philip had told her that his father had sent it; and 
was it not a comfort to think that poor Dr. Firmin was endeavour¬ 
ing to repair some of the evil which he had done; and that he 
was repenting, and, perhaps, was going to become quite honest 
and good ? This was indeed an astounding piece of intelligence; 
and the two women felt joy at the thought of that sinner repenting, 
and some one else was accused of cynicism, scepticism, and so 
forth, for doubting the correctness of the information. ** You 
believe in no one, sir. You are always incredulous about good," 
&e. &e. Ac., was the accusation brought against the reader's 
veiy humble servant. Well, about the contrition of this sinner 1 
confess I StlU continued to ^ve doubts; and thought a present 
of fotty pounds to a son, to whom he owed thousands, was no 
great pr^ of tfie Doctor's amendment. 

' Andoh! bow vexed some people were when tfie real story came 

Q2 
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out at last! Not for the money's sake—not becati&e they weipo 
vrrong in argument, and T turned out to be right. Oh, no I But 
because it was proved that this unhappy Doctor had no present 
intention of repenting at all. This b^d would not come out of 
the burning, whatever wc might hope, and the Doctor’s supporters 
were obligid to admit as much when they came to know the real 
story. ** Ob, Philip," cries Mrs. Laura, when next she saw Mr. 
Firmin. '* How pleased I was to hear of that letter 1" 

*' What letter?" asks the gentleman. 

** That letter from your father at New York,’* says the lady, 

" Oh," says the gentleman addressed, with a red face. 

" What then ? Is it not—^is it not all true ? ’* we ask, 

'* Poor Charlotte does not understand about business," says 
Philip ; '* I did not read the letter to her. Here it is," And he 
handsover the document to me, and I have the liberty to publish it. 

** Nkw York 

**And so, my dear Philip, I may congratulate myself on having 
achieved ancestral honour, and may add giandfathei to my tirles? 
How quickly ihi't one has come! 1 feel myself a young man stilt, in 
spite y theblmosof t/ti\/ortum~-at least I knvmlwas a young man 
hut yesterday, when 1 may say with our d^ old poet, * Non sine glorU 
militavi.*^ .Suppose I too weie to tire of solitary widowhood and reenter 
the married staU * There are one or two ladies here who wCald still 
condescend to look not unfavourably on the retired En^sk geniUsnan, 
Without vanity i may say it, a man of birth and position m Fngland 
acouires a polish and refinement of manner which dollars cannot purchase, 
ana many a Wall Street millionary might envy. 

“ \ our wife has been pronounced to be an angel hy a. littlecortvspondent 
of mine, who gives me much fuller intelligence of my family than my 
son condescends to furnish. Mrs. Philip 1 hear is gentle: Mrs. Brandon 
says she is beautiful,—she is all gooddiumoureo. 1 nope you have 
taui^t her to think not vevy badly of her husband’s father f 1 was the 
dupe of vplains who lured me into their schemes; who robbed me of a 
life’s earnings; who induced me by their Jalse representaiiastt to have 
such confidence in them, that embarked all my own proper^, and 
yours, my poor boy, alas 1 in their undertakings. Your X2iarlol(t# Will 
take the liberal, the wise, the jfust view of the case, and pity rather Hmn 
blame my misfortune. Such is the view, 1 am happy to say, genftally 
adopted in this city: where there are men of the world wmi know me 
vIcKtttudes of a mercantile career, and can make aUotrances icft mis¬ 
fortune. What made Rome at first sraai and prosperbos? Werb its 
first cotonists all wealthy patricians ? Nothing can be more satmiuXory 
than the disregard shown here fo mere pecumasy At the 

same time to be a gentleman is to pcKSess no txmiig ^tmlegd m *his 
sodety. where the advantages of birth, respected itam% 
education aAeigyr tel) in the possessor’s favour. Manypem^'woin 
I visit here have certainly not these advantages—qpa m the h||||ie$h 
sodeiy of the dty J could point out individoads who have had pedudarfr 
misfortunes like myself, wno have gallantly renewed the cqiwiat 
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thiJr faSli and ora tutyttfyUy restored to con^tence, to sireaUh| and the 
re^j^ect of the world 1 l was in a house in fifth Avenue las^ night. Is 
Washington White shunned by his fellow*men beosuse he has been a 
bankrupt three times? Anything more elegant profu^ than nis 
entertainment 1 have not witness on this continent. His lady had 
diamonds which a duchess might envy. The most costly wines, the 
most ma^ifioent supper, and myYiadb of canvas<hacked ducks covered 
bis board. Dear Charlotte, my mend Captain Colpoys brings you oyer > 
three'brace of these from your £Either4n4aw, who hopes they will liimlsh 
your little dinner'table. Wo cat currant jclU* with them here, but 1 like 
an old English lemon and cayenne sauce better 

** By the way, dear Philip, 1 trust you will not be inconvenienced bv 
a little ftnancial opeiation, which necessity (alas I) has compelled me to 
perform. Knowmg that your quarter with the upper Ten Thousand 

Ooeette^ was now due, I have made so bold a-« to request Colonel- 

to pay it over to me. Promises to pay must be met here ait with us —an 
obdurate holder of an unlucky acceptance of mine (I am happy to say 
there are very few such) would admit of no delay^ and I ha\e neen com 
pelted to appropriate my poor Philip’s earnings. I have only put yo\i 
off for nine^ days: with your credit and wealthy fnendb you can eastljr 
negotiette the mil enulosed .and 1 prmmse you that when presented it 
shml be honoured by luy Fiiilip's c\tr alTertionate father, 

“G. H. F” 

a 

“ By the way. your Philalethes' letters are not quite spicy enough, my 
worthy friend the Ckilond says. They are elegant andgay^ but the 
public here desires to have iuo*e pcnonal nmn ; a little scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth^ you understand ^ Can't >ou attack somebody 7 look, 
at the letters and articles published by my respected friend of the New 
York Emerald* The readers here like a high-sptced article * and I 
recommend P. F. to put a little more peppei in his dishes. What a 
comfort to me it is to think, that I have procured this place for you, and 
have been enabled to help my son and his young family! 

“G. B. F." 

Enclosed in this letter was a slip of paper which poor Philip 
^supposed to be a cheque when he first beheld it, but whicli 
turned out to be his papa's promissory note, payable at New 
York four months after date. And this document was to 
the money which the dder Firmin had received in his 
son's name I Philip's eyes met his fxicnd’s when they talked 
about this matter. Firmin looked almost as much ashamed as 
if he hhns^ had done the wrong. 

*^X)oes the loss of thb money annoy you?" asked Philip's 
fHetid* 

^i^Thtrinanner of the loss does," said poor Philip, '* I dotft 
OOnitlibout theAnoney. But he stould not have taten this. Ke 
shoutd not have taken this. Think of poor Charlotte and the 
child beinginVaiit possibly i Oh, friend, it's hard to bear, isn’t 
tm an honest ain't 1? 1 think I am. I pray 
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Heaven I am. In any extremity of poverty could I have done 
this? Well It was my father who intr^uced me to these 
people. I suppose he thinks he has a right to my earnings; 
and if he is in want, you know, so he has." 

“ Had you not better write to the New York publishers and 
beg tliem henceforth to remit to you directly?"^asks Philip’s 
friend. 

''That would be to tell them that he has disposed of the 
money/’ groans Philip. " 1 can’t tell them that my father 
IS a —~ 

" No; but you can thank them for having handed over such 
a sum on your account to the Doctor: and warn them that you 
will draw on them from this country henceforth. They won’t in 
this case pay the next quarter to the Doctor." 

" Suppose he is in want, ought I not to supply him?" Firmin 
said. "As long os there are four crusts in the house, the 
Doctor ought to have one. Ought I to be angry with him for 
helping himself, old boy?" and he drinks a glass of wine, poor 
fellow, with a rueful smile. By the way, it is my duty to 
mention here, that the elder Firmin was in the habit of giving 
very elegant little dinner-parties at New York, where little 
dinner-parties are much more costly than in Europe—" in 
order," he said, " to establish and keep up his connection as a 
physician " As a don-vivant, 1 am informed, the Doctor began 
to be celebrated in his new dwelling-place, where his anecdotes 
of tile British aristocracy were received with pleasure in certain 
circles. 

But it would be as well henceforth that Philip should dehl 
directly with his American correspondents, and not employ the 
services of so very expensive a broker. To this soggesUon be 
could not but agree. Meanwbile,--^nd let this be a warning to 
men never to deceive their wives in any the slightest circumr 
stances; to tell them evftyfhfng- they wish to know, to keep 
nothing hidden from those dear and excellent beings—yon must 
know, ladies, that when Philip’s famous ship of dollars arrived 
from America, Firmin had i^mised his wife that baby shouM 
have a dear delightful white cloak trimmed with the most 
tape, on which poor Charlotte had often cast a longing eye ak she 
psiss^ by the milliner and curiosity shops in Hanway Yard, 
which, 1 own, she loved to frequent. Wi^; wSen Philip ta3d 
her that his father had sent home forty poimdSi or what not^ 
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tbelrebj deceiving his fond wife, the little lady went away straight 
to her darling shop in the Yard-~{Hanway Yard has become a ' 
street now, but ah! it is always delightful}*>~Charlottet 1 say. 
went off, ran off to Hanway Yard, pavid with fear lest the 
daiUng cloak should be gone, found it—oh, joy i-^still in Miss 
Isaacson's window; put it on baby straightway then and there; 
kissed the dear infant, and was delighted with the effect of the 
garment, which all the young ladies at Misb Isaacson's pronounced 
to be perfect; and took the doak away on baby’s shoulders, 
promising to send the money, five pounds, if you please, next 
day. And in this cloak baby and Charlotte went to meet papa 
when he came home; and 1 don't know which of them, mamma . 
or baby, was the most pleased and absurd and happy baby of 
the two. On his way home from his newspapci, Mr. Philip had, 
orders to puisue a certain line of streets, and when his accustomed 
hour for returning from his business drew nigh, Mrs. Char went 
down Thomhaugh Street, down Charlotte Street, down Rathbonc 
Hace, with Betsy the nursekin and baby in the new cloak. 
Behold, he comes at last—^papa—striding down the street. He 
sees the figures: he sees the ^ild, which laughs, and holds out 
its little pink hands, and crows a recognition. And “ Look— 
look, papa,” cries the happy mother. (Away ! I cannot keep up 
the mystery about the baby any longer, and though I had for- 
gotten for a moment the child’s sex, remembered it the instant 
after, and that it was a girl, to be sure, and that its name was 
Laura Caroline.) * ‘ Look, look, papa! ” cries the happy mother, 
‘'She has got another little tooth since the morning, such a 
beautiful little tooth—and look here, sir, don't you observe any¬ 
thing?” 

‘ * Any what ? ” asks Philip. 

" La! sir,” says Betsy, giving Laura Caroline a great to<?s, so 
that her white cloak floats in the air. 

“ Isn't it a dear cloak ? ” cries mamma; “and doesn’^t baby 
look like an angel in it ? I bought it at Miss Isaacson’s to-day, 
as you got your money from New York; and oh, my dear, it 
only five guineas.” 

“ Well, it's a week's work,” sighs poor Philip ; “and I think 
} need not grudge that to give Charlotte pleasure. ” And he feels 
his empty pod^ rather ruefully. 

“ God bless you, Philip,” says my wife, with her eyes full 
^^They came here this morning, Charlotte and the nurse and 
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the baby in the new—the new Here the lady seized hold 

of Philip’s hand, and fairly brdce out into tears. Had she 
embraced Mr. Firmin before her husband's own eyes, Z should 
not have been surprised. Indeed she confessed that she was on 
the point of giving way to this most sentimental outbreak. 

And now, ixty brethren, see how one crime is the parent of 
many, and one act of duplicity leads to a whole career of deceit. 
In the first place, you see, Philip had deceived his wife—with 
the pious desire, it is true, of screening his father's littlo peculiar¬ 
ities—^but, ruat ecslim^ wc must tell no lies. No; and from this 
day forth I order John never to say Not at home to the greatest 
bore, dun, dawdle of my acquaintance. If Philip’s father bad 
not deceived him, Philip would not have deceived his wife; if he 
hud not deceived his wife, she would not have given five guineas 
for that cloak for the baby. If she had not given five guineas for 
the cloak, my wife would never have entered into a secret 
correspondence with Mr. Firmin, which might, but for my own 
sweetness of temper, have bred jealousy, mistru.st, and the most 
awful quarrels—nay, duels—between the heads of the two 
families. I'^ancy Philip’s body lying stark upon Hampstead 
Heath with a bullet through it, despatched by the hand of his 
friend 1 Fancy a cab driving up to my own bouse, and from it 
—under the eyes cl the children at the parlour-windows—^their 

father's bleeding corpse ejected I-Enough of this dreadful 

pleasantry! Two days after the affair of the cloak, I found a 
letter in Philip’s handwriting addressed to my wife, and thinking 
that the note had reference to a matter of dinner then pending 
between our families, 1 broke open the envelope and read as 
follows 

Tkormiiaugh Strbet: Tkunday , 

‘'My dear kind Goomamma, —As soon as ever I can write and 
speak, r will thank you for beina so kind to me. My mamma says she 
is very jealous, and as i»he bought my cloak she can’t think of blowing 
you to pay for it. But she desures me never to forget your kindness tO 
us, and though I don’t know anything about it now, she presmses to 
tell me when I am old enough. Meanwhile I am your gr^tefhV and 
affectionate little goddaughter, C* F-"' 

Philip was persuaded by his friends at home to send out the 
request to his New York employers to pay his salaty henceiorth 
to himself; and 1 rememb« a dignified letter came firom hSii 
parent, in which the matter was spoken of In sorxSvn rather tknn 
in anger; in which the Doctor pointed out that Uds pfeoautkm^* 
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ary measure seemed to imply a doubt on Philip’s side of his 
father’s honour; and surely, surely he was unhappy enough and 
unfortunate enough ajbready without meriting this mistrust from 
his son. Tlie duty of n son to honour his father and mother 
was feelingly pointed out, and the Doctor medUy trusted that 
Philip's diildren would give him more confidence than he ' 
seemed to be inclined to award to his unfortunate father. 
Never mind. He should Ixjar no mahcf', Jf F^itunc ever 
smiled on him again, and something told him she would, he 
would show Philip that he could forgive; although he might not 
perhaps be able to forget that in his exile, his solitude, his de* 
ciining years, his misfortune, his own child had mistrusted him. 
This, he said, was the most cruel blow of all for his susceptible 
heart to bear. 

This letter of patenial remonstrance vi'as enclosed in one from 
the Doctor to his old friend the Little Sister, in which he vaunted 
a discovery which he and some other scientific gentlemen were 
engaged in perfecting—of a medicine which was to be extra¬ 
ordinarily efficacious in cases in which Mrs. Brandon herself was 
often specially and professionally engaged, and he felt sure that 
the sale of this medi' I.ie would go fiir to retrieve his shattered 
fortune. He pointed out the complaints in which this medicine 
was most efficacious. He would scud some of it, and details 
regarding its use. to Mrs. Brandon, who might try its efficacy 
upon her patients. Hu was advancing slowly, but steadily, iti 
his medic^ profession, he said; though, of course, he bad to 
suffer from the jealousy of his professional brethren. Never 
mind* Better times, be was sure, were in store for all; when his 
son should see that a wretched matter of forty pounds more 
should not deter him from paying all just claims upon him. 
Amen! We all heartily wished for the day W'hcn Philip’s father 
should be able to settle his little accounts. Meanwhile, the 
propdt^tors of the Gazette of the Upper Ten Thousand were 
instructed to write directly to their London correspondent. 

Aitliough Mr. Firmin prided himself, as we have seen, upon 
his taste and dexterity as sub editor of the Pall Mall OaseUe^ I 
must own that he was a very insubordinate officer, with whom 
his superiors often had cause to be angry. Certain people were 
in the CraM//i^<>*oertain others were attacked. Very duU 
bophs were jftlroircd, and very lively works attacked. Some men 
were praised for everything they did; some others were satirised. 
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no matter what their works were. ** I find/' poor Philip used 
to say with a groan» "that in matters of critidsm especially 
there are so often private reasons for the praise and the Uamp 
administered, that 1 am glad, for tny part, my only duty is to 
see the paper through the press. For instance, there is Harrocks, 
the tragedian, of Dcury Lane: every piece in which he appears 
is a masterpiece, and his performance the greatest triumph 
over witn^sed. Very good. Harrocks and my excellent 
employer are good friends, and dine with each other; and it is 
natUTsd that Mugford should like to have his friend praised, and 
to help him in every way. But Baldcrson, of C'ovent Garden, 
is also a very fine actor. Why can’t our critic sec his merit as 
well as Harrocks’ ? Poor Baldcrson is never allowed any merit 
at all. He is passed over with a sneer, or a curt word of cold 
commendation, while columns of flattery arc not enough for his 
rival.” 

" Why, Mr. F., what a flat you most be, askin’ your pardon," 
remarked Mugford, in reply to his sub-editor’s simple remofio 
strance. " How can wc praise Baldcrson, when Harrocks is our 
friend? Me and Harrocks are thick. Our wives are close 
friends. If I was to let Balderson be praised, 1 should drive 
Harrocks mad. I can't praise Baldcrson, don't you see, out of 
justice to Harrocks 1 ” 

Then there was a certain author whom Bickcrt'in was for ever 
attacking. They had had a private quarrel, and Bickerton 
revenged himself in this way. In reply to Philip’s outcries and 
remonstrances, Mr. Mugford only laughed: "The two men arc 
enemies, and Bickmon hits him whenever he can. Why, that’s 
only human nature, Mr. F..” says Philip's employer. 

Great heavens! ” bawls out Firmin, " do^you mean to say 
that the man is base enough to strike at his private enemies 
through the press ? ” 

“Private enemies! private gammon, Mr. Firmin!" cries 
Philip’s employer. " If 1 have enemies—and 1 have, there's no 
•doubt about that—I serve them out whenev^ and wherever I 
can. And let me tell you I don’t half relish having my conduct 
called base. It's only natural; and it’s right. Pe^ps ydn 
would like to praise your enemies, and abuse your friends? H 
that’s your line, let me tell you you won’t do in fihe uoospaper 
busiiiess, and had better take to some other tradb." And the 
wployer parted from his subordinate in some heat. 
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Mugford. iiideed, feelingly spoke to me about this i&subordina> 
tion of Philip. *'What docs the fellow mean by quartdling 
with his^bread and butter?" Mr. Mugfbrd asked. Speak to 
him and show him what's what, Mr. P.. or we shall come to a 
quarrel, mind you>—and 1 don't want that, for the sake of his 
little wife, poor little delicate thing. Whatever is to happen to 
them if we don’t stand by them?" 

What was to happen to them, indeed'^ Any one who knew 
Philip’s temper .as we did, was aware how little advice or remon* 
strance was likely to affect that gentleman. Good heavens i" 
he said to me, when 1 endeavoured to make him adopt a con¬ 
ciliatory tone towards his employer, “ do you want to make me 
Mugford’s gallcy-sUve ? 1 shall have him standing over me and 
swearing at me as he does at the printers. He ltx>ks into my 
room at times when he is in a passion, and glares at roe as if he 
would like to seize me by the throat; and after a word or two 
he goes off, and I hear him curse the boys in the passage. One 
day it will be on me that he will turn, I feel sure of that. 1 tell 
you the slavery is beginning to be awfuL I wake of a night and 
groan and chafe, and poor Char, too. wakes and asks. ' What 
is it, Philip?’ I say it is rheumatism. Rheumatism!’’ Of 
course to Philip’s malady his friends tried to apply the common¬ 
place anodynes and consolations. He must be gentle in his 
bearing. He must remember that his employer had not been 
bred a gentleman, and that, though rough and coarse in language, 
Mugford had a kind heart. There is no need to tell me he is 
not a gentleman, I know that,” says poor Phil. He is kind 
to Char and the child, that is the truth, and so is his wife. 1 
am a slave for all that. He Is my driver. He feeds me. He 
hasn't beat me yet. When 1 was away at Paris 1 did not feel 
the chain so much. But it is scarcely tolerable now, when 1 
have to see my gaoler four or five times a week. My poor little 
Char, why did I drag you into this slavery?” 

“ Because you wanted a consoler, I suppose,” remarks one of 
Philip’s comforters. " And do you suppose Charlotte would be 
happSet if she were away from you ? Though you live up two 
pair of stairs, is any home happier than yours, Philip? You 
often own as much, when you aie in happier moods. Who has 
sot his work to do, and his burden to bear? You say sometimes 
that you are in^i^ous and hot tapered. Perhaps your slavery« 
as you can it, may be good for you.” 
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** I bave doomed m 3 rself and her to it/* says PhiUpi hanging 
down his head. 

•vDoes she ever repine? *' asks his adviser. Does she not 
think herself the happiest little wife in the world ? See here» 
Philip, here is a note from her yesterday in which she says os 
much. Do you want to know what the note is about, sir ? '* says 
the lady, with a smile. ** Well, then, she wanted a receipt for 
that dish which you liked so much on Friday, and she and Mrs. 
Brandon will m^e it for you,” 

And if it consisted of niinccd Charlotte,” says Philip's other 
friend, *‘>ou know she would cheerfully chop herself up, and 
have herself served with a little cream>sauce and sippets of toast 
for your honour's dinner." 

This was undoubtedly true. Did not Job's friends make 
many true remarks when they visited him in his affliction? 
Patient as he was the patriarch groaned and lamented, and why 
should not poor Philip be allowed to grumble, who was not a 
model of patience at all? He was not broke in as yet The 
mill-horse was restive and kicked at his work. He would chafe 
not seldom at the daily drudgery, and have his fits of revolt and 
despondency. Well? Have others not had to toil, to bow the 
proud head, and carry the daily burden ? Don’t you see Pegasus, 
who was going to win the plate, a weary, brokcn-knec'd, broken^ 
down old cab-hack shivering in the rank; or a sleek gelding, 
mayhap, pacing under a corpulent master in Rotten Row? 
Philip's crust began to be scanty, and was dipped in bitter waters. 
1 am not going to make a long story of this part of his career, or 
pOriide my friend as too hungry and poor. He is safe now, and 
out of all peril, Heaven be thanked! but he had to pass through 
hard times, and to look out very wistfully lest the wolf idtOUld 
enter at the door. He never laid claim to be a taafi of geoiUS, 
nor was be a successful quack who could pass as a man of genius. 
When there were French prisoners in England, we kneiy how 
stout old officers who had plied their sabres against Mamelouks, 
or Russians, or Germans, were fain to carve little gimeracka in 
bone with their penknives, or make baskets and boxes of chilled 
straw, and piteously sell them to casual visitors to thdr prison. 
Philip was poverty’s prismier. He had to make such 
do such work, as he could find in his captivity. I do not ihiok 
men who have undergone the struggle and servcM the dire task- 
master, like to look back and recall the grim apprenticeship. 
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When PJiilip says uow, What fools we were to marryt Char I’* 
she looks up radiantlyi with love and happiness in her eyes^ 
looks up to Heaven, and is thankfhl; Iwt giief and sadness 
conie over het husband’s face at the thought of those days of 
l^aln and gloom. She may soothe him, and be may be thankful 
too; but the wounds are still there which were dealt to him in 
the cruel battle with fortune. Men are ridden down in it. Men 
are poltroons and run. Men maraud, bn ak ranks, are guilty of 
meanness, cowardice, shabby plunder. Men axe raised to rank 
and honour, or drop and perish unnoticed on the field. Happy 
he who comes from it with his honour pure! Philip did not Win 
crosses and epaulets. He is like us, my dear sir, not an heroic 
genius at all. And it is to bu ho(^ that all three have 
behaved with an average pluck, and have lieeu guilty of no 
meanness, or treachery, or desertion. Did you behave other¬ 
wise, what would wife and children say ? As for Mrs. Philip, 1 
tell you she thinks to this day that there is no man like her 
husband, and is ready to fall down and worship the boots in 
which he walks. 

How do men live? How is rent paid ? llow docs the dinner 
come day after day ? As a rule there is dinner. You might live 
longer with less of it, but you can't go without it and live long. 
How did my neighbour 23 earn his carriage, and how did 24 pay 
for his house? As I am writing this sentence, Mr. Coic, who 
collects the taxes in this quarter, walks in. How do you do, Mr* 
Cox? Wc arc not in the least afraid of meeting one another. 
Time was—two, three years of time—^when poor Philip was 
troubled at the sight of (*ox; and this troublous time his tno- 
gnqiher intends to pass over in a very few pages. 

At the end of six months the Upper Ten Thousand of New 
York beard with modified wonder that the editor of that 
fashionable journal had made a retreat from the city, carrying 
with him the scanty contents of the till; su the contributions of 
Philalethes never brought our poor friend any dollars at all. But 
though one fish is caught and eaten, are there not plenty more 
left in the sea? At this very time, when I was in a natural state 
of despondency about poor Philip’s afifairs, it struck Tregarvan, 
the wealthy Cornish Member of Pariiamemt, that the Government 
and the House of Commons slighted his speeches and his views 
onloco^n polfiics; that the wife of the Foreign Secretary had 
been Vexy inattentive to Lady Tregarvan; that the designs of a 
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certain Great Power were most menacing and dangerous, and 
ought to be exposed and counteracted; and that ^e peerage 
which he had long desired ought to be bestowed on him. Sir 
John Tregarvan applied to certain literary and political gentle¬ 
men with whom he was acquainted. He would bring out the 
Ruropeetn Review. He would expose the designs of that Great 
Power which was menacing Europe. He would show up in his 
proper colours a Minister who was careless of the country’s 
honour, and forgetful of his own: a Minister whose arrogance 
ought no longer to be tolerated by the country gentlemen of 
England. Sir John, a little man in brass buttons, and a tall 
bead, who loves to hear his own voice, came and made a speech 
on the above topics to the writer of the present biography; that 
’ivriter’s lady was in his study as Sir John expounded his views at 
some length. She listened to him with the greatest attention and 
respect. She was shocked to hear of the ingratitude of Govern¬ 
ment ; astounded and terrified by his exposition of the designs 
of—of that Great Power whoso intrigues were so menacing to 
European tranquillity. She was most deeply interested in the 
idea of establishing the Review. He would, of course, be him¬ 
self the editor; and—and—(here the woman looked across the 
table at her husband with a strange triumph in her eyes)—she 
knew, they both knew, the very man of all the world who was 
most suite/l to act as sub-editor under Sir John—a gentleman, 
one of the truest that ever lived—a University man; a man 
remarkably versed in the European languages—that is, in French 
most certainly. And now the reader, 1 dare say, can guess who 
this individual was. ** I know it at once," says the lady, after 
Sir John had taken his leave. ** I told you tliat those dear 
children would not be forsaken." And I would no more try 
and persuade her that the European Revieio was not Ordained 
of all time to aiford maintenance to Philip, than I would induce 
her to turn Mormon, and accept all the consequences to whtdi 
ladies must submit when they make profession of that creed. 
**You see, my love," I say to the partner of my existence, 
what other things must have been oi^ined of all time as well 
as Pliilip’s appointment to be sub-oditor of the European Review, 
It must have been decreed initio that Lady PUnlimmon Should 
give evening parties, in order that she might offend Lady *lVe- 
garvan by not asking her to those parties. It mtast have been 
ordained by fate that Lady Tregarvan should be of a jealous dis- 
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positioii, SO that &he might hate Lady Hinlimtnoo^ and was to 
workiipon her husband, and inspire him with anger and revolt 
against his chief. It must have been ruled by destiny that Tre- 
garvan should be rather a weak and wordy personage, fancying 
that he had a talent for literary composition. Else he would not 
have thought of setting up the Review, Else he would never have 
been angiy with Lord Flinlimmon for not inviting him to teau 
Else be would not have engaged Philip sab^editor. So, you 
see, in order to tning about this event, and put a couf^e of 
hundred a year into Philip Firrain’s pocket, the Tregarvans have 
to be born from the earliest times; tlie Plinlimmons have to spring 
up in the remotest ages, and come down to the present day: Dr. 
Firmin has to be a rogue, and undergo his destiny of cheating his 
son of money ;--all mankind up to the origin of our race are in¬ 
volved in your proposition; and we actually arrive at Adam and 
Eve, who are but fulfilling their destiny, which was to be the 
ancestors of Philip Firmin." 

“ Even in our first parents there was doubt and scepticism and 
misgiving," says the lady, with strong emphasis on tlie words. 

If you mean to say that there is no such thing as a Superior 
Power watching over us, and ordaining things for our good, you 
are an atheist—and such a thing as an atheist does not exist in 
the world, and I would not believe you if you said you were one 
twenty times over." 

I mention these points by the way, and as samples of ladylike 
logic, 1 acknowledge that Philip himself, as he looks back at 
his past career, is very much moved. I do not deny," he says 
gravely, *' that these things happened in the natural order. 1 say 
I am grateful for what happened; and look back at the past not 
without awe. In great grief and danger maybe, I have had 
timely rescue. Under great sufifering 1 have met with supreme 
consolation. When the trial has seemed almost too hard for me 
it has imded, and ouf darkness has been lightened. Ut vivo U 
valeO'^i vaUot I know by Whose permission this is,—and would 
you forbid me to be thankful ? to be thankful for my life; to be 
thanklhl for my children; to be thankful for the daily bread 
which has'boen granted to me, and the temptation from which I 
have been rescued?' As I think of the past and its bitter triakiM 
I bow' my head in thanks and awe. I wanted succour, and X 
found it. I feh on evil times, and good friends pitied and helped 
me-^good friends like yourself, your dear wife, many another 1 
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could name. In what moments of depression, old friend, have 
you not seen me, and cheered me ? Do you know in the moments 
of our grief the inexpressible value of your sympathy? Vottr 
good Samaritan takes out only twopence maybe for the wayfarer 
whom be has rescued, but the little timely supply saves a life. 
You remember dear old Ned St. George-niead in the West 
Indies years ago ? Before he got his place Ned was banging on 
in London, so utterly poor and ruined, that he had not often a 
shilling to buy a dinner. He used often to come to us, and my 
wife and our children loved him; and I used to leave a heap of 
shillings on my study-table, so that he might take two or three 
os he wanted them. Of course you remember him. You were at 
the dinner which wc gave him on his getting his place. I forget 
the cost of that dinner; but I remember my share amounted to the 
exact number of shillings which poor Ned had taken off my table. 
He gave me the money then and there at the tavern at Blackwall. 
lie said it seemed providential. But for those shillings, and the 
constant welcome at our ^loor little tabic, he said he thought he 
should have made away with his life. I am not bragging of the 
twopence uhich I gave, but thanking God for sending me thcT<i 
to give it. Ueuedho henedicfus. I wonder sometimes am I the 1 
of twenty years ago? before our heads were bald, friend, and 
when the little ones reached up to our knees ? Before dinner you 
saw me in the library reading in that old Europsin Review'^\^\ 
your friend Tregarvan established. I came ui^on an articlo of 
my own, and a very dull one, on a subject which I knew nothing 
about. * Persian piolitics, and the intrigues at the Court of 
Teheran.' It was done to order. Tregarvan bad some special 
Interest about Persia, or wantcid to vex Sir Thomas Nobbles, who 
was Minister th^. I breakfasted with Tregarvan in the Albany, 
the facts (we will call them facts) and papers were supplied to md, 
and 1 went home to point out the delinquencies of Sir Thomas, 
and the atrocious intrigues of the Russian Court. Well, sir, 
Nobbles, Tregarvan, T^eran, all disappeared as 1 Idoked al the 
text in the old volume of the Review. 1 saw a deal table in a 
little room, and a reading-lamp, and a young fellow wriiiflg at 
it, With a sad heart, and a dreadful apprehension tortmitig^lfen. 
One of our childrm was 111 in the adjoining roocUr ahd Ijitttvc 
before me the dguie of my wife coimng in from time tCr time to 
my room, and saying, * She is asleep now, and Is much 

lower.'" 
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Here our joonversation was interrupted hy tlio entrance of a 
tall young lady, who says, ** Papa« the coffee i$ quite cold: and 
the carriage will tie here very soon, and both mamma and my 
godmother say they are growing very angry. Do yon know you 
have been tol^ng here for two hours ? ** 

Had two hours actually slipped away as we sat prattling about 
did times? As I narrate them, 1 prefer to give Mr, Finpin’s 
account of his adventures in his own words, where I can recall or 
imitate them. Both of us are graver and more reverend seigniors 
than we were at the time of which I am writing. Has not 
Firmin's girl grown up to be taller than her godmother ? Veterans 
both, we loTO to prattle about the merry days when we were 
young—(the merry days ? no, the past is never merry)—about the 
days when we were young ; and do we grow young in talking of 
them, or only indulge in a senile cheerfulness and prolbkity ? 

Tregarvan sleeps with his Cornish fathers: Europe for many 
years has gone on without her Review: but it is a cerUiinty that 
the establi^nieut of that occult organ of opinion tended very 
much to benefit Philip Firmin, and helped for awhile to supply 
him and several innocent people dependent on him with their 
daily bread. Of course, as they were so poor, this worthy fanjily 
increased and multiplied; and as they,increased, and as they 
multiplied, my wife insists that I should point out how support 
was found for them. When there was a second child in Philip’s 
nursery, he would have removed from bis lodgings in Thornhaugh 
Street, but for the prayers and commands of the affectionate 
Little Sister, who insisted that there was plenty of room in the 
house for evciybody. and who said tliat if Philip went away she 
would cut off her little godchild with a shilling. And then indeed 
it was discovered, for the first time, that this faithful and affcc- 
tiotiate creature had endowed Philip with all her little property. 
These acre the rays of sunshine in the dungeon. These are the 
drops of water in the desert. And with a full heart our friend 
ack^wledges how comfort came to him in his hour of need. 

Though Mr. Firmin has a very grateful heart, it has been 
admitted that he was a loud disagreeable Fimiin at times, im* 
Detttoiis in his talk, and violent in his beliaviour: and we are 
now to that period of his history, when he had a quaxrel 
in wldoh I am sorry to say Mr. Philip was in the wrong. Why 
do-wo consoit with those whom we dislike? Why is it thatmen 
vAtl tty and associate between whom no love is? I think it was 
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tbe ladies who tried to reconcile Philip and his master; who 
brought them together, and strove to make them friends; but 
the more they met tbe more they disliked each other; and now 
tbe Muse has to r^ate their final and irreconcilable rupture. 

Of Mugford’s wrath the direful tale relate, O Mosel and 
Philip’s pitiable fate. I have shown how the men had long been 
inwardly envenomed one against the other. ** Because Firmin 
is as poor as a rat, that’s no reason why he should adopt that 
hawhaw manner, and them high and mighty airs towards a man 
who gives him the bread he eats,” Mugford argued not unjustly. 
**What do I care for his being a University man? 1 am as 
good as he is. I am better than his old scamp of a father, who 
was a College man too, and lived in fine company. 1 made my 
own way in the world, independent, and supported myself since 
I was fourteen years of age, and helped my mother and brothers 
too, and that's more than my sub-editor can say, who can't sup* 
port himself yet. 1 could get fifty sub-editors as good as he ts» 
by calling out of window into the street, 1 could. 1 say, hang 
Fimiin! I’m a-losing all patience witli him. ” On the other hand, 
Mr. Philip was in the habit of speaking his mind with equal 
candour. " What right has that person to call me Flrmin?” he 
asked. I am Firmin to my equals and friends. I am this 
man’s labourer at four guineas a week. 1 give him his money's 
worth, and on every Saturday evening we are quits. Cull me 
Philip indeed, and strike me in the side! I choke, sir, as 1 think 
of the confounded familiarity 1 ” ** Confound his impudence I ’* 
was the cry, and the not unjust cry, of the labourer and his 
employa:. The men should have t^cn kept apart: and it was 
a most mistaken Chnstian charity and fem^e consj^racy which 
brought them together. "Another invitation fh>m Mugford* 
It was agreed that 1 was never to go again, and 1 won’t go/' 
says Philip to bis meek wife. " Write and say we are engaged, 
Charlotte.” 

" It is for the i8th of next month, and this is the agrd/’ said 
poor Charlotte. We can't well say that we are engaged so 
faroflf.” 

" It is for one of his grand ceremony parties/* tiiged the 
L4tt1e Sister. " You can't come to no quarrelUng there. He 
has a good heart. So have you. There’s no good quarreling 
with him. Oh, Philip, do forgive, and be friends 1" PhiUp 
yielded to the remonstrances pf the women, as we all do; and 
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a letter was sent to Hampstead, announcing that Mr. and Mrs. 
P. F. would have the honour of, &c. 

In his quality of newspaper proprietor, musical professors and 
opera-singers paid much court to Mr. Mugford; and he liked to 
entertain them at his hospitable table; to brag about his wines» 
cookery, plate, garden, prosperity, and private virtue, during 
dinner, whilst the artists sat respectfully listening to him; and 
to go to sleep and snore, or wake up and join cheerfully in a* 
chorus, when the professional people performed in the drawing¬ 
room. Now, there was a lady who was once known at the 
theatre by the name of Mrs. Ravenswing, and who had been 
forced on to the stage by the misconduct of her husband, a 
certain Walker, one of the greatest scamps who ever entered a 
gaol. On Walker’s death, this lady mamed a Mr. Woolsey, a 
wealthy tailor, who relink from his business, as he caused his 
wife to withdraw from hers. 

Now, more worthy and honourable people do not live than 
Woolsey and his wife, as those know who arc acquainted with 
their history. Mrs. Woolsey is loud. Her h's are by no means 
where they should be; her knife at dinner is often where it 
should not be. She calls men aloud by their names, and with¬ 
out any prefix of courtesy. She is veiy fond of porter, and 
has no scruple in asking for it. She sits down to play the piano 
and to sing with perfect good-nature, and if you look at her 
hands as they wander over the keys—well, I don’t wish to say 
anything unkind, but 1 am forced to say that those hands arc 
not so white as the ivory which they thump. Woolsey sits in 
perfect rapture listening to his wife. Mugford presses her to 
take a gla&s of “ somethink " afterwards ; and the good-natured 
soul says she will take “ something 'ot.” She sits and listens 
with infinite patience and good-humour whilst the little Mugfords 
go through their horrid little musical exercises ; and these over, 
she is ready to go back to the piano again, and sing more songs, 
and drink more “ 'ot.” 

I do not say that this was an elegant woman, or a fitting com¬ 
panion (ot Mrs. Philip ; but 1 know that Mrs. Woolsey was a 
good, (dever, and kindly woman, and that Philip behaved rudely 
to her. He never naeant to be rude to her, he said; but tlie 
truth is, treated her, her husband. Mugford, and Mrs. Mug¬ 
ford, with a faftughly Ul-humour which utterly exasperated and 
perplexed thextt. 
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About this poor lady, who was modest and innocent as 
Susannah, Philip had heard some wicked elders at wicked clubs 
tell wicked stories in old times. There was that old Trail, for 
instance, what woman escaped from his sneers and slander? 
There were others who could be named, and whose testimony 
was equally untmthfuL On an ordinary occasion Philip would 
never have cared or squabbled about a question of precedence, 
and would have taken any place assigned to him at any table. 
But when Mrs. Woolsey in crumpled satins and blowsy lace 
made her appearance, and was eagerly and respectfully ^uted 
by the host and hostess, Philip remembered those early stories 
about the poor lady: his eyes flashed wrath, and his breast beat 
with an indignation which almost choked him. Ask that woman 
to meet my wife ? he thought to himself, and looked so ferocious 
and de.spemte that the timid little wife gazed with aldrm at her 
Philip, and crept up to him and whispered “ What is it, dear?" 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Mugford and Mrs. Woolsey were in full 
colloquy about the weather, the nursery, and so forth—and 
Woolsey and Mugford giving each other the hearty grasp of 
friendship. Philip, then, scowling at the newly-arrived guests, 
turning his great hulking back upon the company, and talking 
to his wife, presented a not agreeable figure to his entertainer. 

“ Hang the fellow’s pride I ’’ thought Mugford. " He chooses 
to turn his back upon my company, because Woolsey was a 
tradesman. An honest tailor is better than a bankrupt swindling 
doctor, L should think. Woolsey need not be ashamed to show 
his face, 1 suppose. Why did you make me ask that fellar again, 
Mrs. M.? Don't you see, our society ain’t good enough for him ? " 
Philip’s conduct, then, so irritated Mugford, that when dinner 
was announced, he stepped forward and offered bis arm to Mrs. 
Woolsey; having intended in the first instance to confer that 
honour upon Charlotte. I’ll show him,” thought Mugford, 
that an honest tradesman’s lady who pays his way, and is not 
afraid of anybody, is better than my sub-^itor’s wife the daughter 
of a bankrupt swell." Though the dinner was illuminat^ by 
Mugford's grandest plate, and accompanied by his very best 
wine, it was a gloomy and weary repast to several people present, 
and Philip and Charlotte, and I dare say MugiM, thi^ht it 
never would be done. Mrs. Woolsey, to be sore, placidly ate 
her dinner, and drank her wine; whilst, rernimbering ^ese 
wicked legends against her, Philip sat before the poor unconscious 
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lady, silent, vdtii glaring eyes, insolent and odious; so much so, 
that Mrs* Woolsey imparted to Mrs. Mogford her surmise that the 
tall gentleman must have got out of bed the wrong leg foremost. 

Well, Mrs. Woolsey's carriage and Mr, Firmin's cab were 
announced at the same moment; and immediately Philip started 
up and beckoned his wife away. But Mrs. Woolsey’s carriage 
and lamps of course had the precedence: and this lady Mr. Mug-* 
ford accompanied to her carriage step. 

He did not pay the same attention to Mrs. Firmin. Most 
likely he forgot. Possibly he did not think etiquette required he 
should show that sort of politeness to a sub-editor's wife: at any 
rate, he was not so rude as Philip himself had been during the 
evening, but be stood in tlic ball looking at his guests departing 
in their cab, when, in a sudden gust of passion, Philip stepped 
out of thb carriage, and stalked up to his host, who stood there 
in his own hall confronting him, Philip declared, with a most 
impudent smile on his face. 

“Come back to light a pipe, I supix>sc? Nice thing for your 
wife, ain't it?" said Mugford, relishing his own joke. 

"lam come back, sir," said Philip, glaring at Mugford, "to ask 
how you dared invite Mrs. Philip Firmin to meet that woman ? ” 
Hero, on his side, Mr. Mugford lost his temper, and from this 
moment his wrong begins. When he was in a passion, the 
language used by Mr. Mugford was not, it appears, choice. We 
have heard that when angry he was in the habit of swearing freely 
at his subordinates. He broke out on this occasion also with 
many oaths. He told Philip that he would stand his impudence 
no longer: that he was as good as a swindling doctor's son; that 
though he hadn't been to college he could buy and pay them as 
bad; and that if Philip liked to come into the back yard for ten 
minutes, he'd give him one—^two, and show him whether he was 
a man or not. Poor Char, who, indeed, fancied that her hus.- 
band hod gone back to light his cigar, .sat awhile unconscious in 
her cab, and supposed that the two gentlemen were engaged on 
hewspaper business. When Mugford began to puU his coat off, 
she sat wondering, but not in the least understanding the mean¬ 
ing of the action. Philip had described his employer as walking 
about his o^Rce without a coat and using energetic language. 

Bat when, attracted by the loudness of the talk, Mrs. Mugford 
caane forth fft»n her neighbouring drawing-room, accompanied 
by such of her children os bad not yet gone to roost—when. 
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seeing Mugford pulling off his dress-coat, she began to scream 
—when, lifting his voice over hers, Mugford poured forth oaths, 
and frantically shook his fists at Philip, asking how that black¬ 
guard dared insult him in his own house, proposing to knock 
his head off at that moment—then poor Char, in wild alarm, 
sprang out of the cab, and ran to her husband, whose whole 
frame was throbbing, whose nostrils were snorting with passion. 
Tlien Mrs. Mugford, springing forward, placed her ample form 
before her husband's, and calling Philip a great cowardly beast, 
asked him if he was going to attack that little old man? 'Then 
Mugford. dashing his coat down to the ground, called with fresh 
oaths to Philip to come on. And, in fine, there was a most un¬ 
pleasant row, occasioned by Mr. Philip Firmin’s hot temper. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ties Augusta Do mi. 

To reconcile these two men was impossible, after such a quarrel 
as that described in the last chapter. The only chance of peace 
was to keep the two mo,i apart. If they mot, they would fly at 
each other. Mugford always persisted tliat he could have got 
the better of his gieat hulking sub^editor, who did not know the 
use of his flsts. In Mugford’s youthful time, braising was a 
fashionable r.rt; and the old gentleman still believed in his own 
skill and prowess. “Don’t tell me,” he would say; “though 
the feliar is as big as a lifo-guardsman, 1 would have doubled 
him up in two minutes.” I am very glad, for poor Charlotte’s 
sake and his own, that Philip did not undergo the doubling-up 
process. He himself felt such a wrath and surprise at his em¬ 
ployer, as, I suppose, a lion does when a little dog attacks him. 
I should not like to be that little dog; nor does my modest and 
peaceful nature at all prompt and impel me to combat with lions. 

It was mighty well Mr. Philip Firmin had shown his spirit, and 
quarrelled with his bread and butter; but when Saturday came, 
what Philanthropist would hand four sovereigns and four shillings 
over to Mr. F., as Mr. Buijoyce, the publisher of the Pall Mall 
Gazette^ had been accustomed to do? 1 will iay for my friend 
that a still keener remorse than that which he felt about money 
thrown away attended him when he found that Mlts. Woolsey,. 
towards whom he had cast a sidelong stone of persecutioof was 
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a most respectable and honourable lady. ** I should like to go, 
sir, and grovel before her,” Philip said, in his energetic way. 

If I see that tailor, I will request him to put his foot on my 
head, and trample on me with his high-lows. Oh, for shame! 
for shame I shall I never learn charity towards my neighbours, 
and always go on believing in the lies which people tell me? 
When I meet that scoundrel Trail at the club, I must chastise 
him. How dared he lake away the reputation of an honest 
woman ? ’* Philip's friends besought him, for the sake of society 
end peace, not to carry this quarrel farther. If," we said, 
" every wom.an whom Trail has maligned had a champion who 
should box Trail’s ears at the club, what a vulgar quarrelsome 
place that club would become! My dear Philip, did you ever 
know Trail say a good w'ord of man or woman ? ’* and by 
these or similar entreaties and arguments, wc succeeded in keep¬ 
ing the Queen's peace. 

Yes: but how find another Pa// A/a// Gazette f Had Philip 
possessed seven thousand pounds in the three per cents., his 
income would have been no greater than that which he drew 
from MugforrVs faithful bank. Ah! how wonderful ways and 
means are! When 1 think how this very line, this very word, 
which I am writing represents money, I am lost in a respectful 
astonishment. A man takes his own case, as he says his own 
prayers, on behalf of himself and his family. I am paid, we 
will say, for the sake of illustration, at the rate of sixpence per 
line. With the words “ Ah, how wonderful," to the words ** per 
line," I can buy a loaf, a piece of butter, a jug of milk, a modi¬ 
cum of lea,—actually enough to make breakfast for the family; 
and the servants of the house; and the charwoman, Mrfr servant, 
can shake up the tea leaves with a fresh supply of water, sop the 
crusts, and get a meal tant hieti que mah Wife, children, guests, 
servants, charwoman, we are all actually making a meal off 
Philip Firmin's bones as it were. And my next-door neighbour, 
whom I see marching away to chambers, untbrclla in hand? 
And next door but one the City man? And next door but two 
the doctor?—I know the baker has left loaves at everyone of 
their doors this morning, that all their chimneys arc smoking, 
and they will all have breakfast. Ah, thank Ood for it 1 1 
hop«H friend, you and 1 are not too proud to ask for our daily 
bread, and to be grateful for getting it ? Mr. Philip had to 
^ork for his, in care and trouble, like other children of men 
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to work for it, and, I hope, to pray for it, too. It is a thought 
to me awful and beautiful, that of the dmly prayer, and of the 
myriads of fellow^men uttering it, in care and in sidmessi in 
doubt and in poverty, in health and in wealth. Panem nostrum 
da noHs hodie, Philip whispers it by the bedside where wife and 
child lie sleeping, and goes to his early labour with a stouter 
heart: as he creeps to his rest when the day’s labour is over, 
and the quotidian bread is earned, and breathes his bushed 
thanks to the bountiful Giver of the meal. All over this world 
what an endless chorus is singing of love, and thanks, and 
prayer. Day tells to day the v/ondrous story, and night re¬ 
counts it unto night.-How do I come to think of a sunrise 

which I saw near twenty years ago on the Nile, when the river and 
sky flushed and glowed with the d.awning light, and as the lumi¬ 
nary appeared, the boatmen knelt on the rosy deck, and adored 
Allah? So, as thy sun rises, friend, over the humble housetops 
round about your home, shall you wake many and many a day 
to duty and labour. May the task have been honestly done when 
the night comes; and the steward deal kindly with the labourer. 

So two of Philip's rabies cmckecl and gave w'ay after a very 
brief strain, and the poor fellow held by nothing now but that 
wonderful Pvropean JRf7/iew established by the mysterious Tre- 
garvan. Actors, a people of superstitions and traditions, opine 
that Heaven, in some mysterious way, makes managers for their 
benefit. In like manner. Review proprietors are sent to proride 
the pabulum for us men of letters. With what complacency did 
my wife listen to the somewhat long-winded and pompous ora¬ 
tory of Tregarvan! He pompous and commonplace? Tregarvan 
spoke with excellent good sense. That wily woman never showed 
she was tired of his conversation. She praised him to Philip 
behind his back, and would not allow a word in his dispamge- 
ment As a doctor will punch your chest, your liver, your heart, 
listen at your lungs, squeeze your pulse, and what not, so this 
practitioner studied, shampooed, auscultated Tregarvan. Of 
course, he allowed himself to be operated upon. Of course, he 
had no idea that the lady was flattering, wfae^ing, humbugging 
him t but thought that he was a very well-informed 
man, who had seen and read a great deal, and had an agreeable 
method of imp^lng bis knowledge, and that the lady in questkm 
was a sensible woman, naturally eager for morll infonnatfon- 
Go, Delilah 1 1 understaxul your tricks I I know many another 
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Omphale in London, who will coax Hercules away from his 
club, to come and listen to her wheedling talk. 

One great difficulty wc had was to make Philip read Tregar- 
vaa’s own articles in the Review, He at drst said he could not, 
or that he-could not remember them; so that there w^ no use in 
reading them. And Philip's new master used to make artful 
allusions to his own writings in the course of conversation, so that 
our unwary friend would hnd himself uti ier examination in any 
casual interview with Tregarvan, whose opinions on free-trade* 
malt-tax, income-tax, designs of Russia, or what not, might be 
accepted or denied, but ought at least to be known. We actually 
made Philip get up his owner’s articles. Wc put questions to 
him, privily, regarding them—“coached” him, according to the 
Universi^ phrase. My wife humbugged that wretched Member 
of Parliament in a way which makes me shudder, when I think 
of what hypocrisy the sex is capable. Those arts and dissimula¬ 
tions with which sh^ wheedles others, suppose she exercise them 
on me f Horrible thought 1 No, angel! To others thou mayest 
Ije a coaxing hypocrite; to me thou art all candour. 0^/jer men 
may have been humbugged by other women ; but I am not to 
be taken in by that sort of thing; and thou art all candour I 

We had then so much per annum as editor. We were paid, 
besides, for our articles. We had really a snug little pension 
out of this Review, and we prayed it might l.xst for ever. We 
might write a novel. We might contribute articles to a daily 
paper; get a little parliamentary practice os a barrister. We 
actually did get Philip into a railway case or two, and my wife 
must 1^ coaxing and hugging solicitors' ladies, as she bad 
wheedled and coaxed Members of Parliament. Why, 1 do 
believe my Delilah set up a flirtation with old Bishop Crossticks, 
with an idea of getting her proUgiet^. living; and though the lady 
indignantly repudiates this charge, will she be pleased to explain 
how the ^shop's sermons were so outrageously praised in the 
Review f 

Philip's roughness and frankness did not tlisplease Tregarvan, 
to ^he wonder of us all, who trembled lest he should lose this 
as he had lost his fonnw place. Tregarvan had more country 
houses than one, and at these not only was the editor of the 
Review made welcome, but the editor's wife and children, whom 
'Tregarvan's Wife took into especial regard. In London, I^ly 
Mary bad assemblies where our little friend Charlotte made her 
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appearance; and half-a*dozen times in the course of the season 
the wealthy Cornish gentleman feasted his retainers of the 
Hcview. His wine was excellent and old ; his jokes were old, 
too; his table pompous, grave, plentiful. If Philip was to eat 
the bread of dependence, the loaf was here very kindly prepared 
for him; and he ate it humbly, and with not too much grumbling. 
This diet chokes some proud stomachs and disagrees with them; 
but Philip was very humble now, and of a nature grateful for 
kindness. He is one who requires the help of friends, and can 
accept benefits without losing independence—not all men’s gifts, 
but some men's, whom he repays not only with coin, but with an 
immense affection and gratitude. How that man did laugh at 
my witticisms I How he worshipped the ground on which my 
wife walked ! He elected himself our champion. He quarrelled 
with other people, who found fault with our characters, or 
would not sec otir perfections. There was something affecting 
in the way in which this big man took the jhumble place. We 
could do no wrong in his eyes ; and woe betide the man who 
spoke disparagingly of us in his presence! 

One day, at his patron’s table, Philip exercised his valour and 
championship in our behalf by defending us against the evil 
speaking of that Mr. Trail, who has been mentioned before as a 
gentleman difficult to please, and credulous of ill regarding his 
neighbour. The talk happened to fall upon the character of the 
reader's most humble servant, and Trail, as may be imagined, 
spared me no more than the rest of mankind. Would you like 
to be liked by all people ? That would be a reason why Trail 
should hate you. Were you an angel fresh dropped from the 
skies, he would espy dirt on your robe, and a black feather or 
two in your wing. As for me, 1 know 1 am not angelical at all; 
and in walking my native earth, can’t help a little mud on my 
trousers. Well: Mr. Trail began to paint my portrait, laying 
on those dark shadows which that well-known master is in 
the habit of employing. I was a parasite of the nobility; I 
was a heartless sycophant, house-breaker, drunkard, murderer^ 
returned convict, &c. &c. With a little imagination, Mrs. 
Candour can fill up the outline, and arrange the colours so as to* 
suit her amiable fancy. 

Philip had come late to dinner;—of this foult, I must eohfess, 
he is guilty only too often. The company wertf at table; he> 
took the only place vacant, and this happened to be at the side 
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of Mr. Trail. On Trail’s other side was a portly individual, of 
a healthy and rosy countenance and voluminous white waist¬ 
coat, to whom Trail directed much of his amiable talk, and 
whom he addressed once or twice as Sir John. Once or twice 
already we have seen how Philip has quarrelled at table. He 
cried mea eulpa loudly and honestly enough. He made vows 
of reform in this particular. He succeeded, dearly beloved 
brethren, not much worse or better than you and 1 do, who 
confess our faults, and go on promising to improve, and stumbling 
and picking ourselves up every day. The pavement of life is 
strewed with orange peel; and who has not slipped on the dags? 

*'He is the most conceited man in London,Trail was 
going on, and one of the most worldly. He will throw over a 
colonel to dine with a gc‘neral. He wouldn’t throw over you 
two baronhts—he is a great deal too shrewd a fellow for that 
He wouldn't give you up, perhaps, to dine with a lord ; but any 
ordinary baronet he would.” 

** And why not us as well as the rest ? ” asks Tr^arvan, who 
seemed amused at the speaker's chatter. 

'' Because you are not like common baronets at all. Becaus** 
your estates are a great deal too large. Because, I suppose, 
you might either of you go to the Upper House any day. 
Because, as an author, he may be supposed to be afraid of a 
certain Review^' cries Trail, with a loud laugh. 

** Trail is speaking of a friend of yours,” said the host, nodding 
and smiling, to the npw comer. 

Very lucky for my friend,” growls Philip, and eats his soup 
in silence. 

** By the way, that article of his on Madame de Sdvigni^ is 
poor stuff. No knowledge of the period. Three gross blunders 
in French, A man can't write of French society unless he has 
lived in French society. What does Pendennis know of it? A 
man who makes blunders like those can’t understand B'rencb. 
A man who can’t speak French can’t get on in French society. 
Theref<»re he can’t write about French society. All these pro- 
poridopa are clear enough. Thank you. Dry champagne, if 
you please. He is enormously overrated, I tell you; and so is his 
wil^ Th^ used tp put her forward as a beauty: and she is only 
a dow<ly wpinan out of a nursery. She has no style about her.*' 
She is only one of the best women in the world,” Mr. Firmin 
called out, turning veiy red: and hereupon entered into a defence 
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of our characters* itnd pronounced a eulogmm upon both and 
each of us, in which 1 hope there was some little truth. Howi 
ever, he spoke with great enthusiasm, and Mr. Trail found 
himself in a minority. 

You are right to stand up for your friends, Firmin I cried 
the host. ** Let me introduce you to 

** Let me introduce myself,” said the gentleman on the other 
bide of Mr. Trail. *' Mr. Firmin, you and I are kinsmen.’-^l am 
Sir John Ringwood.” And Sir John reached a band to Philip 
acros.<; Trail's chair. Ihcy talked a great deal together in the 
course of the evening: and when Mr. Trail found that the great 
county gentleman was friendly and familiar with Philip, and 
claimed a relationship witli him, his manner towards Firmin 
altered. He pronounced afterwards a warm eulogy upon Sir 
John for his frankness and good-nature in recognising his un* 
fortunate relative, and charitably said, * Philip might not be like 
the Doctor, and could not help having a rogue for a fother.” 
In former days, Trail had eaten and drunken freely at that 
rogue’s tabic. But we must have truth, you know, before all 
things: and if your own brother has committed a sin, common 
justice requires that >ou should stone him. 

In former days, and not long after Lord Ringwood's death, 
Philip had left his card at this kinsman’s door, and John’s 
liutler, driving in his master’s brougham, had ^eft a card upon 
Philip, who was not over well pleased by this acknowledgment 
of his civility, and, in fact, employed abusive epithets when he 
spoke of the transaction. But when the two gentlemen actually 
met, their intercourse was kindly and pleasant enough. Sir John 
listened to his relative's talk—and, it appears, Philip comported 
himself with his usual free and easy manner*—with interest and 
curiosity; and owned afterwards that evil tongues had previously 
been busy with the young man's character, and that slider and 
untruth had been spoken regarding him. In this reject, if 
Philip is worse off than his neighbours, I can only say his 
neighbours are fortunate. 

Two days after die meeting of the cousins, the tranquillity of 
Thomhaugh Street was disturbed by the appearance of ^luag- 
nificent yellow chariot, with crests, hammercloths, a beWigj^' 
coachman, and a powdered footman. Betsy, the nurse^ who 
was going to take baby out for a walk, encountered dds gtont 
on t]^ threshold of Mrs. Brandon’s door; and a lady withlUrthe 
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cliariot delivered three cards to the tall menial, who transferred 
tliem to Betsy. And Betsy persisted in saying that the lady in 
the carriage admired baby very much, and asked its age, at which 
baby's mamma was not in the least surprised. In due course, 
an invitation to dinner followed, and our friends became 
acquainted with their kinsfolk. 

If you have a good memory for pedigree*;—and in my youth*- 
ful time every man de bonne mahott studied genealogies, .and had 
his English families in his memory—you know that this Sir John 
Ringwopd, who succeeded to the principal portion of the estates, 
but not to the titles of the late Earl, was descended from a 
mutual ancestor, a Sir John, whose cider son was ennobled 
{temp. Geo. L), whilst the second son, following the legal pro* 
fession, became a judge, and had a son, who became a baronet, 
and who begat that present Sir John who has just been shaking 
hands with Philip across Trail’s back. Thus the two men were 
cousins; and in right of the heiress, his poor mother, Philip 
might quarter the Ringwood arms on his carriage, whenever he 
drove out. These, you know, are, argent, a dexter sinople on a 
fesse wavy of the first—or pick out, my dear friend, any coat you 
like out Of the whole heraldic wardrobe, and accommodate it to 
otir friend Firmin.* 


* Copied, by permission of P. Firmin, K«q., from the Genealogical 
Tree in his possession. 
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When he was a young man at college, Philip had dabbled a 
little in this queer science of heraldry, and used to try and believe 
the legends about his ancestry, which his fond mother impa^d 
to him. He had a great book-plate made for himself, with a 
prodigious number of quarterings, and coqld recite the alliances 
by which such and such a quartering came into his shield. His 
father rather confirmed these histories, and spoke of them and 
of his wife’s noble family with much respect: and Philip, artlessly 
whispering to a vulgar boy at school that he was descended from 
King John, was thrashed very unkindly by the vulgar upper 
boy, and nicknamed King John for many a long day after. I 
dare say many other gentlemen who profess to trace their descent 
from ancient kings have no better or worse authority for their 
pedigree than friend Philip. 

When our friend paid his second visit to Sir John Ringwood, 
he was introduced to his kinsman's library; a great family tree 
hung over the mantelpiece, sunounded by a whole gallery of 
defunct Ringwoods, of whom the Baronet was now the repre¬ 
sentative. He quoted to Philip the hackneyed old Ovidian lines 
(some score of years ago a great deal of that old coin was current 
in conversation). As for family, he said, and ancestors, and 
what we have not done ourselves, these things we can hardly 
call ours. Sir John gave Pliilip to understand that he was a 
staunch Liberal. Sir John was for going with the age. Sir 
John had fired a shot from the Paris barricades. Sir John was 
for the rights of man everywhere all over the world. He had 
pictures of Franklin, T.afaycttc, Washington, and the First 
Consul Buonaparte, on his walls along with his ancestors. He 
had lithograph copies of Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
.American Independence, and the Signatures to the Death of 
Charles I. He did not scruple to own his preference for 
republican institutions. He wished to know what right had any 
man—the late Lord Ringwoodr for example—to sit in'an 
hereditaiy House of Peers and legislate over him? That lord 
had bad a. son, Cinqbars, who died many years befom, a vmto 
of his own follies and debaucheries. Had Lord binqba^'jntrf 
vived his father, he would now be sitting an jSart in 
of Peers—the most ignorant young man, tbe most unipfrMjpled 
young man, reckless, dissolute, of the feeblest tte 

worst life. Well, had he lived and inherit^ tho RCngyiKlid^ 
property, that creature would have been an earl I wheret^ W 
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Sir John, his superior in morals, in character, in intellect, his 
«qual in point of birth (for had they not both a cottunon 
ancestor ?) was Sir John still. The inequalities in men's chances 
in life were monstrous and ridiculous. He was determined, 
henceforth, ,to look at a man fcs* himself alone, and not esteem 
him for any of the absurd caprices of fortune. 

' As the republican .was talking to his relative, a servant came 
into the room and whispered to his master that the plumber had 
come with his bill as by appointment; upon which Sir John 
rose up in a fury, asked the servant how he dared to distmrb 
him, and bode him tell the plumber to go to the lowest depths 
of Tartarus. Nothing could equal the insolence and rapacity 
of tradesmen, he said, except the insolence and idleness of 
servants; and he called this one back, and asked him how he 
dared to iSave the fire in tliat state ?—stormed and raged at him 
with a volubility which astonished his new acquaintance; and, 
the man being gone, resumed his previous subject of conversa¬ 
tion, viz., natural equality and the outrageous injustice of the 
present sodal system. After talking for balf-an-hour, during 
whi(^ Philip found that he himself could hardly find an oppor¬ 
tunity of uttering a word, Sir John took out his watch, and got 
up from his chair; at which hint Philip too rose, not Sony to 
bring the interview to an end. And herewith Sir John accom¬ 
panied his kinsman into the liall, and to the street-door, before 
which the Baronet's groom was riding, leading his master’s 
horse. And Philip heard the Baronet using violent language to 
the groom, as he had done to the servant within doors. Why, 
the army in Flanders did not swear more terribly than this 
admirer of lepublican institutions and advocate of the rights 
of man. 

Philip was not allowed to go away without appointing a day 
when be and his wife would partake of their kinsman’s hospi- 
tality^ On this occasion, Mrs. Philip comported herself with so 
nmeh gmee and simplicity, that Sir John and Lady Ringwood 
prmiottneed her to be a very pleasing and ladylike person; and 
I dare saywondered how a pexson in her tank of life could have 
'ac9i|jired:ntanners that were so refined and agreeable. Lady 
. ‘ after the child Which she had seen, praised its 

beaitiy: of oourse w<m the mother’s heart, and thereby caused 
' ba to .speak wWt perhaps more freedom than she would other* 
wise have felt at a first int^rriew. Mrs. Philip has a dainty 
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tottcb Ob the piano, and a sweet sin^g voice that is cbanniogly 
true and neat. .She pedbrmed after dinner somepf the songs of 
her little riperioirtt and pleased her audience. L^y Rh^ood 
loved good music, and was herself a fine performer ofthe ancient 
school, when she played H^ydn and Mozart under the tuition of 
good old Sir George 'Ihrum. The tall and handsome beneficed 
clergyman who acted as major-domo of Sir John's establish¬ 
ment, placed a parcel in the carriage when Mr. and Mrs. FhiHp 
took their leave, and announced with much respectful deference 
that the cab was paid. Our friends no doubt would have pre¬ 
ferred to dispense with this ceremony; but it is ill looking even 
a gift cab-horse in the mouth, and so Philip was a gainef of 
some two shillings by his kinsman’s liberalitv. 

When Charlotte came to open the pared which major- 
domo, with his lady’s compliments, had placed in the cab, I 
fear she did not exhibit that elation which we ought to feel for 
the favours of our friends. A couple of little frocks, of the cut 
of George IV., some little red shoes of the same period, some 
crumpled .sashes, and other small articles of wdiring apparel, 
by Iier Ladyship's order by her Ladyship’s lady’s-maid; and 
liady Ringwood, kissing Charlotte at her departure, told her 
that she had caused this little packet to be put away for her. 
*'H’m,” says Philip, only half pleased. Suppose Sir John 
had told his butler to put up one of his blue coats and brass 
buttons for me, as well as pay the cab?” 

If it was nieant in kindness. Philip, wc must not be angry,” 
pleaded Philip’s wifeand I am sure if you had beard her 
and the Miss Ring^oods speak of baby, you would like them» 
as I intend to do.” 

But Mrs. Philip never put those mouldy old red shoes ,upon 
baby; and as for the little frocks, children's frocks are made $o 
much fuller now that JLady Kingwood’s presents did not an&wer 
at all. Charlotte managed to furbish up a sash, and a (^^of 
epaulets for her child—epaulets ore they called?; 
knots—what you will, ladies; and with these omamet^ ldiss 
Firmin was presented to Lady 
family. 

The' goodwill of these new-foT 
laborious, was evident, and yet 1 
agreeable. At the ftrst period c 
too.'l am sorry to say, came to.an end^ 


Ringwood and .soa;te df/^ber, 

md mlatives of 
must say was 
their intetuouiit^fot^ ibfe, 
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intermption-^tokens of affection In the shape of &rm produce, 
country butter and poultry, and actual batdi6ir*» meat, odme 
from Berkeley Square .to Thornhaugh Street The Duke of 
Dodble-glo'ster't know is much richer than you are; bdt if he 
were to offer to moke you a present of half*a>croWB, I doubt 
whethd: you would be quite pleased. And so with Philip' and 
his relatives. A hamper brought in the brougham, containing 
bot'house grapes and country butter, is very well, but a 1^ 
mutton I own was a gift that was rather tough to swallow. It 
was tough. That point we ascertained and established amidst 
roars of laughter one day when we dined with our friends. 
Did IwSdy Ringwood send a sack of turnips in the brougham 
too? In a word; we ate Sir John’s mutton, and we laughed at 
him, and^be sure many a man has done the same by you and 
me. Last Friday, for instance, as Jones and Brown go away 
after dining with your humble servant: "Did you ever see 
such profusion and extravagance?” asks Brown. "Predusion 
and extravagance! ” cries Jones, that well-known epicure. " 1 
never saw anything so shabby in my life. What does the fellow 
mean by asking me to such a dinner ? ” " True," says the other, 
" it was an abominable dinner, Jones, as you justly say; but it 
was very profuse in him to give it. Don’t you see ? ” and so 
both our good friends are agreed. 

Ere many days were over the great yellow chariot and its 
powdered attendants again made their appearance before Mrs. 
^madon’s modest door in Thornhaugh Street, and Lady Ring- 
wood and two daughters descended from the carriage and made 
their way to Mr. Philip's apartments on the second floor, just 
as' that worthy gentleman was sitting down to dinner w ith his 
wife. Lady Ringwood, bent upon being gracious, was in 
^stasies with evdyihing she saw—a clean house—a nice little 
maid^retty picturesque rooms—odd rooms—and what charm¬ 
ing lectures I Several of these were the W'ork of the fond pencil 
of (libor J. J., who. as has been told, had painted Philip's beard 
aifd'Ch^iriottc’s eyebrow, and Charlotte's baby a thousand and a 
' May we come in ? Are wc disturbing you? 

<1^ flttle bits.of china! What a beautiful mug, Mr. 
irhiswa? poor J. J.’s present to his god-daughter. 
' ^How hi^e.the luncheon looks i Dinner, is it? How pliant 
'tq dine ai .l!0is hour!" The ladies were determined to be 
Chanood everything round about them. 
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*' We are dining on your poultry. May we offer some to you 
and Miss Ringwood?*' says the master of the house. 

* ‘ Why don't you dine in the dining-room ? Why do you dine 
in a b^room?" asks FVanklin Ringwoodi the interesting young 
son of the Baron of Ringwood. 

“Somebody else lives in the parlour,” says Mrs. Philip. 
On which the boy remarks, “We have two dining-rooms in 
Berkeley Square. I mean for us, besides papa's study, which 
I mustn’t go into. And the servants have two dining-rooms 
and”- 

“ Hush! ” here cries mamma, with the usual remark regarding 
the beauty of silence in little boys. 

But Franklin persists in spite of the “Hushes I" “And so 
we have at Ringwood; and at Whipham there’s ever so mariy 
dining-rooms->cver so many—and I like Whipham a*great deal 
better than Ringwood, because my pony is at Whipham, You 
have not got a pony. You are too poor.” 

“Franklin I” 

“You said he was too poor: and you would not have bad 
chickens if we had not given them to you. Mamma, you know 
you said they were very poor, and would like them.” 

And here mamma looked red, and I dare say Philip's chedcs 
and ears tingled, and for once Mrs. Philip was thankful at hear¬ 
ing her baoy cry, for it gave her a pretext for leaving the room 
and flying to the nursery, whither the other two ladies accom¬ 
panied her. 

Meanwhile Master Franklin went on with bis artless conversa¬ 
tion. “Mr. Philip, why do they say you are wicked? You 
do not look wicked; and I am sure Mrs. Philip does not look 
wicked—^she looks very good." 

“Who says 1 am wicked?” asks Mr. Firmin of bis candid 
young rdatlve. 

“ Oh, ever so many 1 Cousin Ringwood says so; and Blanche 
says so; and Wodcomb says so; only I don’t like him, he'f So 
very brown. And when they heard you had been to dilti^». 

* Has that beast been here?' Ringwood says. And I don’t iike< 
him a bit. But t like you, at least I think I do. ,Y(m Oi4E^ )|#ye ' 
oranges for dessert. We always have lots of thini^ for des^, 
at hornet You don't, 1 suppose, because you've got no 
—only a very little.” 

“ Well; I have got only a very little," says Philip,, , - : r 
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** I have some—^ver so much. And ITl buy something for 
your wife; and I shall like to have you better at home than 
Blanche, and Ringwood, and that Woolcomb; and they never 
give me anything. You can't, you know; because you are so 
very poor—you are; but we'll often send you things, I dare say. 
And t’ll have an orange, please, thank you. And there's a chap 
at our school, and his name is Suckling, and he ate eighteen 
oranges, and wouldn’t give one away to anybody. Wasn't he a 
greedy pig ? And I have wine with my oranges—I do: a glass 
of wine—thank you. That's jolly. But you don’t have it (^enr, 
I suppose, because you’re so very poor.” 

I am glad Philip’s infant could not understand, being yet of 
too tender age, the compliments which T^ady Ringvv<'kod and her 
daughter^ssed upon her. As it was, the compliments charmed 
the mother, for whom indeed they were intended, and did not 
inflame the unconscious baby’s vanity. 

What would the polite mamma and sister have said, if they 
had heard that unlucky Franklin’s prattle ? The boy’s simplicity 
amused his tall cousin. “Yes,” says Philip, “wc are very 
poor, but we are very happy, and don’t mind—that’s the 
truth," 

“ Mademoiselle, that’s the German governess, said she 
wondered how you could live at all; and T don't think you 
could if you ate as much as she did. You should .see her eat: 
she is such a at eating. Fred, my brother, that’s the one 
who is at college, one day tried to see how much Made- 
moisdle Wallflsch could eat, and she had twice of soup, and 
then she said sivoplay; and then twice of fish, and she said 
sivoplay for more; and then she had roast-mutton—^no, I think, 
roast-l^f it was; and she eats the peas with her knife; and 
then she had raspberry-jam pudding, and ever so much beer, 
and then ” — - But what came then we never shall know; 
because while young Franklin w’as choking with laughter (accom* 
panied with a laige piece of orange) at the ridiculous recollec* 
tion of Miss Wallflsch’s appetite, his mamma and sister come 
downstairs from Chaiiotte's nursery, and brought the dear 
boy’s Conversation to an end. The ladies chose to go home, 
V]<^ghfed with Philip, baby, Charlotte. Everything was is 
]pr^!ter. Eventhing was so nice. Mrs. Firmin was so lady¬ 
like.. The flne ladies watched her, and her behaviour, with 
'that curiosity which the Brabdingnag ladies displayed when 
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they held up little Gulliver on thdr palm$, and saw him bow, 
smile, dance, draw his sword, and tahe off his hat. just like a 
man. v 


CHAPTER XVII. 

In tvljich the Drawing-room are mi Furnished 

after all. 

We cannot expect to be loved by a relative whom we have 
knocked into an illuminated pond, and whose coat-tails, 
pantaloons, nether limbs, and best feelings we have lacerated 
with ill treatment and broken glass. A man whom you have so 
treated behind his back will not be sparing of his {lunishment 
behind yours. Of course all the Twysdens, male and female, 
and Woolcomb, the dusky husband of Philip’s formed love, 
hated, and feared, and maligned him ; and were in the habit of 
speaking of him as a traculetit and reckless savage and monster, 
coarse and brutal in his language and behaviour, ragged, dirty, 
and reckless in his personal appearance; reeking with smoker 
perpetually reeling in drink, indulging in oaths, actions, 
laughter which rendered him intolerable in civilised society. 
The Twysdens, during Philip's absence abroad, had been very 
respectful and assiduous in courting the new head of the Ring- 
wood family. They bad flattered Sir John, and paid court to 
my lady. They had been welcomed at Sir John’s houses in 
town and country. They had adopted his politics in a great 
’measure, as they had adopted the polidcs of the deceased peer. 
They had never lost an opportunity of abusing poor PhiUp and 
Of ingratiating themselves. They had never refused any in¬ 
vitation ftom Sir John in town or country, and had ended by 
utterly boring him and Lady Ringwood and the RingwoOd 
family in general. Lady Ringwood learned somewhere 
pitilessly Mrs. Woolcmnb had jilted her cousin when a richer 
suitor appeared in the person of the West Indian., Then hews 
came how Philip had administered a beating to Wcokoifsbi'tp 
young Twysden, to a dozen-who set on him. 'The 
judices b^^n to pass away. A hriend or two of Phihpfs told 
Ringwood how he was mistaken in the young man, and 
a portrait of him in colours much more favourlblc 
which his kinsfolk employed. Indeed, dear' 
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paUtq wants to know our little faults aud en*<»s, I thirtfc I know 
who will not grudge the requisite information. Xlear Aunt 
Candour, are you not still alive, and don't you know what 
we had for dinner yesterday, and the amount (monstrous 
extravagance !) of the washerwoman's bill ? 

Well, the Twysden family so bespattered poor Philip with 
abuse, and represented him as a monster of such hideous mien, 
that no wonder the Ringwoods avoided him. Then they began 
to grow utterly sick and tired of his detractors. And then Sir 
John, happening to talk with his brother Member of Parlia> 
ment, Tregarvan, in the House of Commons, heard quite a 
different story regarding our friend to that with which the 
Twysdens had regaled him, and, with no little surprise on Sir 
John's put, was told by Tregarvan how honest, rough, worthy, 
affectionate, and gentle this poor maligned fellow was, how he 
had been sinned against by his wretch of a father, whom he had 
forgiven and actually helped out of his wretched means, and 
h6w he was making a brave battle against poverty, and had a 
sweet little loving wife and child, whom every kind heart would 
willingly strive to help. Because people are rich they are not of 
necessity ogres. Because they arc bom gentlemen and ladies of 
good degree, are in easy circumstances, and have a generous 
education, it does not follow that they are heartless and will 
turn their back on a friend. Min gut vous park —I have been 
in a great strait of sickness near to death, and the friends who 
came to help me with every comfort, succour, sympathy, were 
actually gentlemen, who lived in good houses, and had a good 
education. They didn’t turn away because 1 was sick, or iiy 
from me because they thought I was poor; on the contrary, 
hand,, purse, succour, sympathy were ready, and praise be to 
.Heaven. And so too did Philip find help when he needed it, 
and succour when he was in poverty. Tregarvan, we will own, 
was a pompous little man, his House of Commons speeches 
were dull, his written documents awfully slow ; but he had a 

kind liiearf x he was touched by that picture which Laura drew 
^ the you^ man’s poverty, and honesty, and simple hopefulness 
Ifpi, Of hard times: and we have seen how thoMurepean 

was thus intrusted to Mr. Philip’s management iheu 
, aonui .artfrfr friends of Philip’s determined that he should 

r^ations, who were well-to-do in the world, 
■4iad, migbe serve him. And I wish, dear reader, that yoqr 
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respectable relatives and mine would, bear this little paragraph 
in mind and leave us both handsome legacies. Then Tre||;ar> 
van spoke to Sir John Ringwood^ and that meeting was 
brought about, where, for once at least, Mr. Rhilip quarrelled 
with nobody. 

And now came another little piece of good luck, which, I 
suppose, must be attributed to the same kind friend who had 
been scheming for Philip's benefit, and who is never so happy as 
when her little plots for her friends' benefit can be made to- 
succeed. Yes: when that arch-jobber—don’t tell me;—I never 
knew a woman worth a pin who wasn't—^when that nreh-jobber, 

1 say, has achieved a job by which some friend is made happy, 
her eyes and cheeks brighten with triumph. Whether she Im 
put a sick man into a hospital, or got a poor womai^ a family’s 
washing, or made a sinner repent and return to wife, husband, 
or what not. that woman goes off and pays her thanks, where 
thanks arc due, with such fervour, with such lightsomeness, with 
such happiness, that I assure you she is a sight to behold. 
Hush! When one sinner is saved, who are glad? Some of 
us know a woman or two pure as angels—^know, and are 
thankful. 

When the person about whom I have been prattling has' one 
of her benevolent jobs in hand, or has completed it, there is a 
sort of triumph and mischief in her manner, which I don’t know 
otherwise bow to describe. She does not understand my best 
jokes at this period, or answers them at random, or laughs 
very absurdly and vacantly. She embraces her children wildly, 
and at the most absurd moments, is utterly unmindful when they 
are saying their lessons, prattling their little questions, and so 
forth. 1 recall all these symptoms (and put tiiis and that 
together, as the saying is) as happening on one especial da^j at 
the commencement of Easter Term, eighteen hundred and lieVer 
mind what—as happening on one especial morning when this 
lady had been astoundingly distraite and curiously excited. 1 
now remember, how during her children's dinner-time, ^e, sat 
looking into the square out of her window, and scarcely atten^g 
to the little innocent cries for mutton which the. 
offering up. ' ^, T ;, 

At last there was a rapid clank over the pavement^ a 
figure passed the parlour windows, whidi our kfiid fiends 
look into Queen Square, and then came a loud ring atV^hn 
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bell, and I thought the mistress of the house gave an ah-*a sigh 
•*-43 though her heart was relieved. 

The street door was presently opened, and then the dining¬ 
room door, and Philip walks in with his hat on, his blue eyes 
staring before him, his hair flaming about, an'd ** La, Uncle 
Philip I ” cry the children. ** What have you done to yourself ? 
You have shaved olf your moustache.” And so he had, I 
declare! 

'* I say. Pen, look here! This has been left at chambers ; 
and Cassidy has sent it on by his clerk,” our friend said. I 
forget whether it has been, stated that Philip's name still re- 
inained on the door of those chambers in Parchment Buildings, 
where we once heard his song of “ Doctor Luther," and were 
present at his call-supper. 

The document which Philip produced was actually a brief. 
The papers were superscribed, “In Parliament, Polwhecdle and 
TVedyddlum Railway. To support bill, Mr. Firmin; retainer, 
live guineas; brief, fifty guineas; consultation, five guineas. 
With you, Mr. Armstrong, Sir J. Whitworth, Mr. Pinkerton.” 
Here was a wonder of wonders 1 A shower of gold was poured 
out on my friend. A light dawned upon me. The proposed 
bill was for a Cornish line. Our friend Tregarvan was concerned 
in it, the line passing through his property, and my wife had 
canvassed him privately, and by her wheedling and blandish¬ 
ments had persuaded Tregarvan to use his interest with the 
agents and get Philip this welcome aid. 

Philip eyed the paper with a queer expression. He handled it 
as some men handle a baby. He looked as if he did not know 
what to do virith it, and as if he should like to drop it. I 
believe I made some satirical remark to this effect as I looked at 
oUr friend with bis paper. 

** He holds a child beautifully,'* said my wife, with much 
^thusiasm^; ''much better than some people who laugh at 
him/' 

V And he will hold this no doubt much to his credit. May 
be the father of many briefs. May you have bags full of 
^ I. Phib'p had all our good wishes. They did not cost 
. avaii much, but they were sincere. I know men who 

oan^ tcv the lives of them give even that cheap coin of good- 
but hate iheir neighbours' prosperity, and ore angry with 
when they cease to be dependent and poor. 
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We have said how Cassid/s astonished clerk had brought the* 
brief from chanfbers to Firmin at his lodgings^ at Mrs. Brandoa's 
in Thomhaugh Street. Had a bailiff served him with a writ, 
Philip could not have been more surprised, br in a greater 
tremor! A brief? Grands Dieux f What was he to do with a 
brief? He thought of going to bed and being ill, or flying from 
home, country, family. Brief? Charlotte, of course, seeing 
her husband alarmed, began to quake too. ' Indeed, if his 
worship’s Anger aches, does not her whole body sufier? But 
Charlotte's and Philip's constant friend, the Little Sister, felt no 
such fear. "Now there’s this opening, you must take it, my 
dear," she said. "Suppose you don’t know much about 

law ’’- Much! nothing,” interposed Philip. *' You mig^t 

ask me to play the piano; but as 1 never happetied to have 
learned ”- * 

" La—don't tell me! You mustn't show a faint heart. Take 
the business, and do it as best you can. You'll do it better 
next time, and next. The Bar's a gentleman's business. Don’t 
I attend a judge's lady, which 1 remember her with her first in 
a little bit of a house in Bernard Street, Russell Square; and 
now haven’t 1 been to her in Eaton Square, with a butler and 
two footmen, and carriages ever so many? You may work on 
at your newspapers, and get a crust, and when you’re old, and 
if you quarrel—and yon have a knack of quarrelling—^he has, 
Mrs. Firmin. I know him before you did. Quarrdsome he is, 
and he will be. though you think him an angel, to be sure,*^ 
Suppose you quarrel with your newspaper masters, and your 
reviews, and that, you lose your place. A gentleman , Iflce Mr. 
Philip oughtn’t to have a master. I couldn’t bear to think of 
your going down of a Saturday to the publishing ofiSce to get 
your wage^ like a workman.” 

" But / amsL workman," interposes Philip. 

"La! but do you mean to remain one for ever.^. X wohld 
rise, if I was a man! said the intrepid little woman ^ V X wot^ 
rise, or I'd know the reason why. Who knows horw In 
family you're going to be? I'd have more spirit than to flabln 
a second floor—I would 1 

And the Little Sister said this, 
child with a rapture of fondness 
ceal; though she felt that to part from it wotdd lie to past 
her lifers bhief happiness; though she loved I^lip ^ 


tliQugh ^e 
which she 
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sotf ^ and Charlotte~>well, Charlotte for Philip's sakc>->as women 
love other women. . 

Charlotte came to her friends in Queen Square and told us of 
the resolute. Little Sister's advice and conversation. She Jmew 
that Mrs* Brandon only loved her as something belon^ng to 
Philip. She admired this Little Sister; and trusted her; and 
could afford to bear that little somewhat scornful domination 
which Brandon exercised. **She docs not love me. because 
Philip does." Charlotte said. ** Do you tldnk 1 could like her. 
or any woman, if I thought Philip loved them? 1 could kill 
them, I^um, that I could !"' And at this sentiment I imagine 
daggers shooting out of a pair of eyes that were ordinarily very 
gentle and bright. 

Not having been engaged in the case in which Philip had tlm 
honour Of first appearing, I cannot enter into particulars regard- 
iixg it. but am sure that case must have been uncommonly strong 
in itself which could survive such an advocate. He passed a 
frightful night of torture before appearing in committee-room. 
During that night, he says, his hair grew grey. His old college 
friend and comrade, Hnkerton, who was with him in the' case. 
**coached" him on the day previous; and indeed it must be 
owned that the work which he had to perform was not of a 
nature to impair the inside or the outside of his skull. A great 
man was his leader; his friend Pinkerton followed; and all 
' Mr. Philip's business was to examine a half-dozen witnesses by 
questions previously arranged between them and the agents. 

When you hear that, as a reward of his services in this case, 
Mr. Firmin received a sum of money sufficient to pay his modest 
family expenses for some four months, 1 am sure, dear ^d 
respected literary friends, that you wiU wish the lot of a parlia¬ 
mentary barrister had been yours, or that your immortal works 
could be| paid with such a liberality as rewards the labours of 
lawym's. ** Nimmer erseheinen die Goiter alleia'* After 
. had employed Philip, another came and secured bis 
valuabie/Services: him two or three others followed, and our 
Irieh'd positively had .money in bank. Not only were appre- 
Ittnsipns of poverty removed for the present, but we had every 
' that Ffroiln's prosperity would increase and 

And> when* a little son and heir was bom. whi^ 
upon Mr. Philip about a year after his 
'^augHtef, our godchild, saw the light, wc should have thought 
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it shame to have any misgivings about the future, so cheerful 
did Philip’s prospects appear. Did 1 not tell you," said my 
vrife, with her usual kindling romance, *'that comfort and 
succour would be found for these in the hour of their need?" 
Amen. We were grateful that comfort and succour should 
come. No one, I am sure, was more humbly thankful than 
Philip himself for the fortunate chances which l^ell him. 

He was alarmed rather than dated by his sudden prosperity. 

" It can’t last," he said. “ Don’t tell me. The attorneys must 
find me out before long. They cannot continue to give their 
business to such an ignoramus: and I really think I must 
remonstrate with them.” You should have seen the Little 
Sister's indignation when Philip uttered this sentiment in her 
presence. *‘Give up your business? Yes, do!” she cried, 
tossing up Philip’s youngest born. “ Fling this baby out of 
window, why not indeed, which Heaven has sent it you! You 
ought to go down on your knees and ask pardon for having 
thought anything so wicked.” Philip’s heir, by the way, 
immediately on his entrance into the world, had become the 
prime favourite of this unreasoning woman. The little 
daughter was passed over as a little person of no account, and 
so began to entertain the passion of jealousy at almost the 
very earliest age at which even the female breast is capable of 
enjoying it 

And tliough this Little Sister loved all these people with an 
almost ferocious passion of love, and lay awake, 1 believe, 
hearing their infantine cries, or crept on stealthy feet in dark¬ 
ness to their mother’s chamber>door, behind whidi they lay 
sleeping; though she had. as it were, a rage for these infants, 
and was wretched out of their sight, yet, when a third and a 
fourth brief came to Philip, and he was enabled to put a little 
money aside, nothing would content Mrs. Brandon but that 
he should go into a house of his own. "A gentleman," she 
said, "ought not to live in a two-pair lodging; he ought 
to have a house of his own." So, you sec, she hastened on 
the preparations for her own cxecutioa She trudged to the 
brokers’ shops and made wonderful bargains of furniture* 
She cut chintzes, and covered sofas, and sewed, and pat<}hed, 
and fitted. She found a bouse and took itr-Milman Street* 
Guilford Street, opposite the Fondling (as the dear litSh 
soul called it), a most genteel quiet little street, "and qtiUe 
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hear for me to come/' she said, “ to see my deaxs.*' Did she 
speak with dry eyes? Mine moisten sometimes when I think 
of the faith, of the .generosity, of the sacrifice, of that devoted 
loving creature, 

I am very fond of Charlotte. Her Sweetness and simplicity 
won all out hearts at home. No wife or mother ever wns more 
attached and affectionate ; but I own there was a time when I 
hated heis though of course that highly principled woman^ the 
wife of the author of the present Memoirs, says that the state¬ 
ment 1 am making here is stuff and nonsense, not to say 
immoral and irreligious. Well, then, I hated Charlotte for 
the horrible eagerness which she showed in getting away from 
this Little Sister, who clung round those children, whose liret 
cries she had beard. I hated Charlotte for a cruel happiness 
which shC felt as she bugged the children to her heart: her own 
children in their own room, whom she would dress, and watch, 
and wash, and tend ; and for whom she wanted no aid. No 
aid, entendez-vous f Oh, it was a shame, a shame! In the 
new house, in the pleasant little trim new nursery (fitted up by 
whose fond hands we will not say), is the mother glaring over 
the cot, where the little soft round cheeks are pillowed; and 
yonder, in the rooms in Tbornbaugh Street, where she has 
tended them for two years, the Little Sister sits lonely, as 
the moonlight streams in. God help thee, little suffering faith¬ 
ful h(^! Never but once in her life before had she known so 
exquisite a pain. 

Of course, we had an entertainment in the new house; and 
f’hilip's friends, pld and new, came to the house-warming. The 
family coach of the Ringwoods blocked up that astonished little 
street. The powder on their footmen's heads nearly brushed 
the ceding, as the monsters rose when the guests passed in and 
out of the ball. The Little Sister merely took charge of the tea¬ 
room. Philip's ' ‘ library " was that uswil little cupboard beyond 
the* dining-room. The little drawing-room w'as dreadfully 
eroded by an ex-nursery piano, which the Ringwoods bestowed 
Upon their friends; and somebody was in duty bound to play 
upqa it On the evening of this soiree: though the Little Sister 
.itdmfhd downst^rs at the music. In fact, her very words were, 

Rat ihai piano i " She ratted " the instrument, because the 
amsio would vakq her little dears upstairs. And that music did 
niesiketh^; and they howled melodiously, and the Little Sister, 
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who was about to serve JLady Jane Tregman with some tea* 
dashed upstairs to the nursery: and Charlotte had reached the 
room already: and she looked angry when the Little Sister 
came in: and she said, " I am sure, Mrs. Brandon, the people 
downstairs will be wanting their tea; '* and she spoke with some 
asperity. And Mrs. Brandon went downstairs without one 
word; and, happening to be on the landing, conversing with a 
friend, and a little out of the way of the duet which the Miss 
Ringwoods were performing—^riding their great oid horse, as it 
were, and putting it through its paces in Mrs. Firmm's little 
paddock happening, I say. to be on the landing when Caro¬ 
line passed, 1 took a hand as cold as stone, and never saw a 
look of grief more tragic than that worn by her poor little face 
as it passed. “ My children cried," she said, *'and I went up 
to the nursery. But she don't want me there now." Poor Little 
Sister. She humbled herself and grovelled before Charlotte. 
You could not help trampling upon her then, madam; and 1 
hated you—and a great number of other women. Ridley and I 
went down to her tea-room, where Caroline resumed her place. 
She looked very nice, and pretty, with her pale sweet face, and 
her neat cap and blue ribbon. Tortures 1 know she was suffer¬ 
ing. Charlotte had been stabbing her. Women will use the 
edge sometimes, and drive the steel in. Charlotte said to me, 
some time afterwards, ** I was jealous of her, and you were 
right; and a dearer more faithful creature never lived." But 
who told Charlotte I said she was jealous? O foolf 1 told 
Ridley, and Mr. Ridley told Mrs. Firmin. 

If Charlotte stabbed Caroline. Caroline could^not help comlii^ 
back again and agmn to the knife. On Sundays, when she 
free, there was always a place for her at Philip’s modest ; 
and when Mrs. Philip went to church, Caroline was allowed to 
reign in the nursery. Sometimes Charlotte was generdus enot 9 gh 
to give Mrs. Brandon this chance. When Philip tookahot^ 
—a whole house to himself—Philip’s mother-in-law proposed -to 
come and stay with him, and said that, wishing to be beholden 
to no one, she would pay for her board and kidgingi,, 

Philip dedined this treat, representing, justly, hM 
house was no bigger than his former lodgings, v My 
is dying to have nie," Mrs. Baynes remarked pn^thisL' , 
her husband is so cruel to her, and keeps her under such 
that dte dares not call her life her own." Cmel to her 1, . 
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loite was the happiest pf the happy ia her little house. In coH" 
sequence of his parliamentary success^ Philip went regulady to 
chambers now. in the fond hope that more brie& might come. 
At chambers he likewise conducted the chief bushiesa of his 
Re^tnew; and at the accustomed hour of his retum» that ustuU 
little procession of mother and child and nurse would bC Seen 
on the watch for him; and the young womon-^the happiest 
young woman in Christendom—would walk back clinging on 
her busbj^nd's arm. 

All this while letters came from Philip’s dear father at New 
York, where, it appeared, he was engaged not only in bis pro¬ 
fession, but in various speculations, with which he was always 
about to make bis fortune. One day Philip got a newspaper 
advertising a new insurance company, and saw, to his astonish¬ 
ment. th$ announcement of Counsel in London, Philip Firmin, 
Esq., Parchment Building, Temple." A paternal letter pro¬ 
mised Philip great fees out of this insurance company, but 1 
never heard that poor Philip was any the richer. In fact his 
friends advised him to have nothing to do with this insurance 
company, and to make no allusicm to it in his letters. ** They 
feared the Danai, and the gifts they brought," as old Firmin 
would have said. They bad to impress upon Philip an abiding 
mistrust of that wily old Greek his father. Firmin senior always 
wrote hopefully and magnihcently, and persisted in believing or 
declaring that ere very long he should have to announce to 
Philip that his fortune was made. He speculated in Wall 
Street. 1 don't know in what shares, inventions, mines, railways. 
One day, some few months after his migration to Milman Street, 
Philip, blushing and hanging down his head, had to tell me 
that his father had drawn upon him again. Had he not paid 
up hiS'shares in a certain mine, they would have been forfeited, 
and he and Ais son after him would have lost a certain fortune, 
cld 'Danaus ^id. 1 fear an artful, a longbow-pulling Danaus. 
Whut,'shall a man have birth, wealth, friends, high position, 
Und ^id so that we dare not leave him alone in the room with 
• our spqohs ?, And you have paid this bill which the old man 
asked. Yes, Philip had paid the bill. Ho vowed 
; ho more. But it was not diihcult to see that the 

.jDi^tor wbuld draw-more bills upon this accommodating banker. 

th» letters which begin with a flourish about the 
\fG^uzt^ 'Whihh he is just going to make," Philip said. He knew 
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that the old parent' prefaced his demands for mon^ in 
that way. 

Mention has been made of a great medical discovery which 
he had announced to his correspondent. Mrs. Brandon, and by 
which the Doctor declared as usual that he was about to make 
a fortune. In New York and Boston he had tried experiments 
which had been attended with the most astonishing success. A 
remedy was discovered, the mere sale of which in Europe and 
America must bring an immense revenue to the |prtunate 
inventors. For the ladies whom Mrs. Brandon attended, the 
remedy was of priceless value. He would send her some. His 
friend, Captain Morgan, of the Southampton packet-ship, would 
bring her some of this astonishing medicine. Let her try it. 
Let her show the accompanying cases to Dr. Goodenough—^to 
any of his brother physicians in London. Though hiAiself an 
exile from his country, he loved it, and was proud in being able 
to confer upon it one of the greattist blessings with which science 
had endowed mankind. 

Goodenough, I am sorr>’ to say, had such a mistrust of his 
confrere that he chose to disbelieve any statement Firmin made. 

1 don’t believe, my good Brandon, the fellow has nom enough 
to light upon any scientific discovery more useful than a new 
sauce for cutlets. He invent anything but fibs, never! ’* You 
sec this Gooaenoiigh is an obstinate old heathen ; and when he 
has once found reason to mistrust a man, he for ever after 
declines to believe him. 

However, the Doctor is a man for ever ou the look-out for more 
knowledge of his profession, and for more remedies to benefit 
mankind: he hummed and had over the pamphlet, as the Little 
Sister sat watching him in his study. He clapped it down after 
a while, and slapped his hands on his Uttle legs as his wont is. 
*' Brandon," he says, *' 1 think there is a great deal in itt an^ 
I think so the more because it turns out that Firmin has nothinj^ 
to do with the discovery, which has been made at Boston." 
In fact. Dr. Firmin, late of London, had only been preset,ia 
the Boston hospital, where the experiments were made vnth the 
new xmedy. He had cried halves," and proposed 
as a secret remedy, and the bottle which he forwarded, bttr 
friend the Little Sister was labelled' * Firmin’s Anodyne," 

Firmin did, indeed, was what he had been in the htbit of doinp;. 
He bad taken another man's property, and was endeavotpj^ 
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to make a flourish with it. The Little Sister rettiraed hOine» 
then, with her bottle of Chloroform—^for this wns what X>r. 
Ffrnun chose fb call his discovery, and he had sent home a 
specimen of it; as he sent home a cask of petroleum from 
Virginia; as he sent proposals for new railways upon which he 
promised Philip a munificent commission, if his son coubi but 
place the shares amongst his friends. 

And with regard to these valuables, the sanguine Docten* got 
to believe that he really was endowing bis son with large sums 
of money. My boy has set up a house, and has a wife and 
two children, the young jackanapes !" he would say to people in 
New York; ‘ * as if he had not been extravagant enough in former 
days! When 1 married, I had private means, and married a 
nobleman's niece with a large fortune. Neither of these two 
young folks lias a penny. Well, well, the old father must help 
them as well as he can!" And 1 am told there were ladies who 
dropped the tear of sensibility, and said, What a fond father 
this Doctor is I How he sacrifices himself for that scapegrace 
of a son! Think of the dear Doctor at bis age, toiling cheer- 
fully for that young man, who helped to ruin him I ” And Firmin 
sighed; and passed a beautiful white handkerchief over his eyes 
with a beautiful white hand; and. 1 believe, really cried; and 
thought himself quite a good, afiectionate, injured man. He 
held the plate at church; he looked very handsome and tall» and 
bowed with a charming melancholy grace to the ladies as they 
put in their contributions. The dear man ! His plate was fuller 
than other people’s->so a traveller told us who saw him in New 
York; and described a very choice dinner which the Doctor 
^ve to a few friends, at one of the smartest holds just then 
opened. 

With all the Little Sister's good management, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip were only able to instal themselves in their new house aX 
a considerable expense, and beyond that great Ringwood piano 
which swaggered in Philip's little drawing-room. I am con- 
krained to say that there was scarce any furniture at all. One of 
accounts was not paid as yet, and poor Philip could 
not upon mere paper promises to pay^ Nor was he inclined 
to accept the offers of private friends, who were wiUing enough 
his bankers. One in a family is enough for that kind of 
. bU^ncss," 1^ said* gloomily; and it came out that again and 
fbe interesting exile at New York, who was deploring hia 
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soq's extravai^ance and foolish marriage, had drawn Upon 
Philip which oar friend accepted and paid—bills, who knows to 
what amount? He has never told; and the engaging parent 
who robbed him—^must I use a word so unpolite ?—will never 
now tell to what extent he helped himself to Philip’s small 
means. This I know, that when autumn came—^when S^tember 
was past—we In our cosy little retreat at the seaside received a 
letter from the Little Sister, in her dear little bad spelling (about 
Which there used to be somehow a pathos which the very finest 
writing does not possess); there came, 1 say, a letter from the 
l^ittle Sister in which she told us, with many dashes, that dear 
Mrs. Philip and the children w'ere pining and sick in l^ndoti, 
and **that Philip, he had too much pride and spent to take 
money from any one; that Mr. Tregarvan was away t^ravelling 
on the Continent, and that wretch—that monster, ^ou inma noho 
—have drawn upon Philip again for money, and again he have 
paid, and the dear dear children can't Iiave fresh air.” 

** Did she tell you,” said Philip, brushing his hands across his 
eyes when a friend came to remonstrate with him: did she tell 
you that she brought me money herself, but we would, not use 
it ? Loc4c! 1 have lier little marriage gift yonder in my desk, and 
pray God I shall be able to leave it to my children. The fact is, 
the Doctor has drawn upon me as usual; he is going to make a 
fortune next week. 1 have paid another bill of his. The pair- 
liamentary agents are out of town, at their moors in ^Scotland, I 
suppose. The air of Russell Square is uncommonly wholesome, 
and when the babies have bad enough of that, why, they must 
Change it for Brunswick Square. Talk about the country t what 
country can be more quiet than Guilford Street in Septem^ ? 
I stretch out of a morning) and breathe the mountain aif oh 
Ludgate Hill.” And with these dismal pleasantries and jokeS) 
cur fHend chose to put a good face upon bad fortune., The 
kinsmen of Ringwood offered hospitality kindly enbu^, bOthoW 
was poor Philip to pay railway expenses for servants, babies, and 
wife? In this strait Tregarvan from abroad, having fbun^ 
some monstrous design of Russ—of the Great Power Vff Wbi^ 
he stood in doily terror, and which, as we axe in stri<h.iuni^^^' 
that Power, no other Power shall induce me to name— 
wrote to his editor, and comtnuniqited to him in co^i^de,^ 
most prodigious and nefiurious plot against the Ubeflti^ ^ 
rest of Europe, in which the Power in question was 
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in n postscript ad4ed« By the way, the Michaelmas quarter 
is due, and I send you a cheque,'* &c. O precious post¬ 
script! 

**DKln’t I tell you it would be so?" said my wife, with a 
ie^<^tisiied air. MWas I not certain that succour would 
come?" 

And succour did come, sure enough; and a very happy little 
party went down to Brighton in a second<lass oirnage, and got 
an extraordinarily cheap lodging, and the roses came back to the 
little pale cheeks, and mamma was wonderfully invigorated and 
refreshed, as all her friends could have seen when the little family 
came back to town, only there was such a thick dun fog that it 
was impossible to see complexions at all. 

When the shooting season was come to an end, the parlia¬ 
mentary agents who had employed Philip came back to London ; 
and, I am happy to say, gave him a cheque for’his little account. 
My wife cri^, '*Did I not tell you so?" more than ever. 
**Is not everything for the best? I knew dear Philip would 
prosper 1" 

Everything was for the best, was it? Philip was sure to prosper, 
was he ? What do you think of the next news which the poor 
fellow brought to us ? One night in December he came to us, 
and X saw by his face that some event of importance had befallen 
him. 

** I am almost heart-broken," he said, thumping on the table 
when the young ones had retreated from it. “I don’t know 
what to do. .1 have not told you all. I have paid four bills for 
him already, and now be has—he has signed my name." 

♦♦Who has?" 

'‘"He at New York. You know,'Vsaid poor Philip. ** I tell 
yoi| he has put my name on a bill, and without my authority." 

Gracious heavens! You mean your father has for-’’ I 

ccdhliiiot say the word. 

VYes," groaned Philip. “ Here is a letter from himand 
he handed a letter across the table in the liter’s well-known 
^ndi$r)^ting. 

"jffDaMtttST Prtiup," the &ther wrote. sad tnisiintaqe has 
vdiich 1 had hoped to conceal, or, at any rate, to avert 
'fis^^fley dear' s6n. For you, Philip, are a participator in that mis- 
HSrtSKAethe impruaeiux^-inufit 1 sayit?—ofyourfather. Would 
' { !||4id 'Sthick- off the hand which has done the deed, ere it had been 
But the tkult has taken wings and down out of my reach. 
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Immerituitf dear boy. you have to suffer for the deliclm majtmtm. Ah^ 
that a father should nave to owi^ his fault; to kneel and ask pardon ox 
his son! 

** I am engaged in many speculations. Some have succeeded beyond 
my wildest nopes: some nave taken in the most rationtd, the most 
prudent, the least sanguine of our capitalists in Wall Street, and, 
promising the noatest results, have endra in the most extreme failure 1 
To meet a cali in an undertaking which seemed to offer the MOST 
CERTAIN TROspfiC'i's of success. which Seemed to pronusc a fortune for 
me and my hoy. and your dear children, 1 put in atnon^t other 
securities which I had to realise on a sudden, a bill, on whi<m I used 
your name. 1 dated it as drawn six months b^k by me at New York, 
on you at Parchment Buildings, Temple; and 1 wrote your acceptance, 
as though the signature were ;^urs. 1 give myself up to you. 1 tell 
you what I have done. Make the matter public. Give my confession 
to the world, as here I write, and sign it, and your father is branded for 
ever to the world as a—— Spare me the word! 


dated^ from the Temple, on the 4 th of July—passed it tor one^ who 
promised to keep it until 1 myself should redeem it 1 The commission 
which he charged me was enor/naus, royally; and, not content with the 
immense interest which he extorted from me, the scoundrel has passed 
the bill away, and it is in Europe, in the hands of an enemy. 

“You remember Tuffon Hunt? Yes. You most Justly chastised 
him. ^ The wretch lately made his detested appearance in this city, 
associated with the Unoest 0 / the hase^ and endeavoured to resume his 
o}d practice of threats., cajoleries^ and extortions I In a fatal hour the 
villain heard of the bill of which I have warned you. He purchased it 
from the gambler, to whom it had been passed. As New York was 
speedily too hot to hold him {Jbr the unhaf^ man has even le/l me to 
Jay his hotel score) he has fled—and fled to Euroiie—'taking with him 
that fatal biil, which he say> he knows you will pay. Ah 1 dear Philip, 
if that bill were but once out of the wretch’s hands, what sleepless hours 
of agony should I be spared! 1 pray you, 1 implore you, make every 
saennee to meet itl You will not disown it? No. As you have 


sacritice to meet it: You will not disown it7 I40. As you have 
children of your own—as you love them—^you would not williBgly let 
them leave a dishonoured “ Father, 

“ I havd a share in a ^eat medkal discovery regar^^ which 1 
have written to our friend, Mt$. Brandon, and which is sure to realise 
an immense profit, as introduced into England by a physidan so well 
known—may 1 not saj^ professionally, respected tu myself I The very 
first profits resulting from that discovery I promise, on my honoar, to 
devote to you. They will very sooner* more than repay the foss yrhich 
my impiuaence has Drought on my dear boy. Farewell 1 Love to your 
wife and little oncs,~A3. B. F.” 


* Ether was first employed, I believe, in America ^ and X liope the 
xeadcf will excuse the substitution of Chloroform in this instaticbi.' ' * 

W. M, t* ; 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
ifec plena Cnwris Birudo, 

TRB.teadiiig of this precious letter filled Philip's friend with an 
inward indignation which it was very hard to c<»itrol disguise. 
It is no {peasant task to tell a gentleman that his father is a rogue. 
Old Firm,in Would have been hanged a few years earlierj for 
practices like these. As you talk with a very great scoundrel» 
or with a madman, has not the respected reader sometimes 
reflected, with a grim self-humiliation, how the fellow is df our 
own kind ; and Aomo est f Let us, dearly beloved, who axe out* 
side*-*I mean outside the hulks or the asylum—be thankful that 
we have to pay a barber for snipping our hair, and are intrusted 
with the tboice of the cut of our own jerkins. As poor Philip 
read his father's letter, my thought was : And I can rememliier 
the soft White hand of the scoundrel, which has just been forging 
his own son's name, putting sovereigns into my own palm, when 
I was a schoolboy." 1 always liked that man but the story is 
not de iw—it regards Philip. 

**you won't pay this bill?" Philip's friend indignantly said> 
then. 

** What can I do? ” says poor Phil, shaking a sad head. 

‘^Vou are not worth five hundred pounds in the world," 
remarks the friend. 

Who ever said I was ? lam worth this bill, or my credit 
is," answers the victim. 

** If you pay-this, he will draw more." 

I dare say he will:" that Firmin admits. 

And he will continue to draw as long as there is a drop of 
blood to be had out of you." 

Yes," owns poor Philip, putting a finger to his lip. He. 
thought I might be about to speak. His artless wife and mino' 
conversing, at that moment upon the respective merits of 
some sweet chintzes which they had seen at Shoolbred’s, ini 
Tottenham Court Road, and which were so cheap and pleasant, 
and- lively to look at 1 Really those drawing-room curtains 
wbdld^pflsf scai^y anything t Our Rcgulus, you see, before 
his torture-tub, was smiling on his friends, and 
upholftery with- a cheerfii) smirking countenance. On 
tv some other household errand, tlte ladies went prattling 
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ofTt but thete was no care, save for husband and children, in 
Charlotte's poor little innocent heart just then. 

** Nice to hear her talking about sweet drawing-room chintzes, 
isn’t it? " says Philip. ** Shall we' try Shoolbred's or the other 
shop > ** ' And then he laughs. It was not a very lively laugh.. 

You mean that you are determined, then, oU■— 

** On acknowledging my signature f Of coursei'/ says Philip, 
if ever it is presented to me, I would own it." And having 
formed and announced this resolution, I knew my stubbcMrn 
friend too well to think that he ever would shirk it. 

The most exasperating part of the matter was, that however 
generously Philip's friends might be disposed towards him, they 
could not in this case give him a helping liand. The Doctor 
would draw more bills, and more. As sure as Philip supphed, 
the parent would a^; and that devouring dragon of a Doctor 
had stomach enough for the blood of all of us, were inclined 
to give it. In fact, Philip saw as much, and owhed everything 
with his usual candour. “ I see what is going on in your mind, 
old boy," the poor fellow said, “ as well as if you s^e. You 
mean that I am helpless and irreclaimable, and doomed to 
hopeless min. So it would seem. A man can*t escape his (hte, 
friend, and my father has made mine for me. If I manage to 
struggle ihxough the payment of this bill, of coufse he wUl draw 
another. My only chance of escape is, that he should sticceed 
in some of his speculations. As he is always gambling; there 
may be some luck for him on<^ day or another. He wcm*t benefit 
me, then. That is not his way. If he makes a coup^t he vrill 
keep the money, or spend it. He won't give me utiy. But he 
will not draw upon me as he does now, or send forth -^ncy 
imitations of the filial autograph. It is a blessing to h^Ve sttch , 
a father, isn't it? 1 say, Pen, as I think from Whom'1 dm 
descended, and look at your spoons, 1 am a$tbhisked;t have., 
not put any of them in my pocket. You leave me ^ the rocao 
with ’em quite unprotected. 1 say, it is quite adecting 
in which you and your dear wife have coi^detioe ^ ^Alid . 
with a bitter execration at his fhte, the poor fellow 
moment, in his lament. : A ' 

His father was his fate, he seemed to thiz^, 
no means of averting it, "You ]»member" thait ;|^%i^f|^ 
Abraham and Isaac in the Doctor’s study in Old 
he would say. *^My p.atriarch lias tied me'Up, 
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fcnl^ in me repeatedly. He doee not sacrifice me at one opoca^ 
tion; but there will be a final one Sipme day.. and^I idiaU bleed 
no more. It’s gay and amusing, isn't it? Especially whien one 
has a wife and children." I, for my part, fell so indignant, that 
1 wan minded to advertise in the papers that all acceptances 
drawn in Philip's name were forgeries; mid let bis fath^ take 
the consequences of his own act. But the consequences would 
have been life imprisonment for the old man, and almost as 
much disgmee and ruin for the young one, as were actually 
impending. He pointed ou| this clearly enough ; nor could we 
altogether gainsay his dismal logic. It was better, at any tate, 
to nieet his bill, and give the Doctor warning for the future. 
Wdl: perhaps it was; only suppose the Doctor should take 
the 'Maiming in good part, accept the rebuke with perfect meek> 
ness, and at an early- opportunity commit another forgery? To 
this Philip replied, that no man could resist his fhte: that he 
had always expected his own doom through his father: that 
when the elder went to America he thouglu possibly the charm 
was broken; " But you see it is not,” groaned Philip, ''and my 
father's emissaries reach me, and 1 am still under the spell” 
The bearer of the d&wsiring, we know, was on his way, and 
would deUver his grim message ere long. 

Having frequently succeeded in extorting money from Dr, 
Firmin, Mr. Tufton Hunt thought be could not do better than 
follow hi^ banker across the Atlantic; and wo need not describe 
tlm anoyance and rage of the Doctor on finding this black care 
still behind his back. He bad not much to give; indeed the 
sutn which he took away with him, and of which he robbed his 
son and his other creditors, was but small; but Hunt was bent 
upon having a portion of this; and, of course, hinted that, if the 
Doctor^^refused, he wrould carry to the New York press the par- 
' tteulao' qf Flrmin's early career and latest defalcations. Mr. 
Hont^liad been under the gallery of the House of Commons 
T^t^a^dozen times, and knew our public men by sight. In the 
cc^pe Of a pretty long and disreputable career he bad learned 
< regarding members of the aristocracy, turf->inen, and 

. ; and he offered to sell this precious knowledge of his .to 

American paper, as other amiable exiles from our 
have done. But Hunt was too old, and his stories ttjo 
tKe#New York public. They dated from George IV., 
hoxing and' coaching times. He found but little 
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for his wares; and the tipsy parson reeled from tavern to bar* 
only the otiject of scpm to younger reprobates* who despised his 
old-fashioned stones, and could top them with blackguardism of 
a much more modem date. 

After some two years' sojourn in the United. States, this 
worthy felt the passionate longing to revisit his native country 
which generous hearts often experience, and made bis way from 
T^verpool to London; and when in London, directed his steps 
to the house of the Little Sister, of which he expected to find 
Philip still an inmate. Although Hunt had been once kicked 
out of the premises, he felt little shame now about jm-entmng 
them. He had that in his pocket which would ensure him re¬ 
spectful behaviour from Philip. What were the cfrcumstances 
under which that forged bill was obtained ? 'Was it a speculation 
between Hunt and Philip's father? Did Hunt suggest that, to 
screen the elder Firmin from disgrace and ruin, Philip would 
assuredly take the bill up? That a forged signature was, in 
faet, a better document than a genuine acceptance. We shall 
never know the truth regarding this transaction now. We have 
but the statements of tlie two parties concerned; and as both of 
them, I grieve to say, are entirely unworthy of credit, we must 
remain in ignorance regarding this matter. Pediaps Hunt forged 
Philip's acceptance: perhaps his unhappy father wrote it: 
perhaps the Doctor's story that the paper was extorted from 
him was trae, perhaps false. What matters? Both the men 
have passed away from amongst us, and will write and speak no 
more lies. 

Caroline was absent from home, when Hunt paid his first 
visit after bis return from America. Her servant described 
the man, and his appearance. Mrs. Brandon felt sure that 
Hunt was her visitor, and foreboded no good to Philip from 
the parson's arrival In former days we have seei^ how the 
Little Sister had found favour in the eyes of this man. The 
besotted creature, shunned of men, stained with crime, drink, 
debt, had still no little vanity in his composition, and gave 
himself airs in the tavern parlours which he. frequented. 
Because he had been at the University thirty yeam- ago^ ,his 
idea was that he vms superior to ordinary^men 
had the benefit of an education at Oxford or 
that the " snobs," as he called them, respected hue. ^ lie 
assume grandiose airs in talking to a tradesman ever sd'wetdlhy^i 
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Speak to such a man by his surname; and deem^ that he 
honoured him by his patronage and conversation. ' The Little 
Sister’s grammar, 1 have told you, was not good; her poor little 
h's were sadly irregular. A letter was a painful task to her. 
She knew how ill she performed it, and that she Was for ever 
making blunders/ 

She would invent a thousand funny little pleas and excosetr 
for her faults of writing. With all the blunders of spelling, her 
little letters had a pathos which somehow brought tears into 
the eyes. The Rev. Mr. Hunt believed himself to be this 
woman's superior. He thought his University education gave 
him a claim upon her respect, and draped himself and swaggered 
before her and others in his dingy college gown. He had 
paraded his Master of Arts degree in many thousand tavern 
parlours,*where his Greek and learning had got him a kind of 
respect. He patronised landlords, and strutted by hostesses* 
bars with a vinous leer or a tipsy solemnity. He must have 
been very far gone and debased indeed when he could still think 
that he was any living man’s better:—^he, who ought to have 
waited on the waiters, and blacked Boots’s own shoes. When he 
had reached a certain stage of liquor he commonly began to brag 
about the University, and recite the titles of his friends of early 
days. Never was kicking more righteously administered than 
that which Philip once bestowed on this miscreant. The fellow 
took to the gutter as naturally as to his bed, Firmin used to say ; 
and vowed that the washing there was a novelty which did him 
good. 

Mrs. Brandon soon found that her surmises were correct te> 
garding her nameless visitor. Next day, os she w*as watering 
some little dowers in her window, she looked from it into the 
street, where she saw the shambling parson leering up at her. 
When she saw him he took off his greasy hat, and made her ar 
bow. At the moment she saw him, she felt that he was come 
upon some ^rand hostile to Philip. She knew he meant mis* 
chief aa he looked up with that sodden face, those bloodshot 
. eyes, those unshorn grinning lips. 

might have been inclined to faint, or disposed to scream, 
ot tpJtide herself from the man, the sight of whom she loathed. 

faint, or hide herself, or cry out: but she instant^ 
aodi^ her head and smiled in the most engaging manner on 
that unwekome dingy stranger. She went to her door; sho 
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Opened it (though her heart beat so that you might have heard 
it, as she told her fnead afterwards). She stood thei;e a moment 
archly smiling at him, and she b^koned him into her bouse 
with a little gesture of welcome. ' * I.aw ble^ us (these, X have 
reason to believe, were her very words)—“t*w bless us, Mr. 
Hunt, where ever have you been this ever so long?" And a 
smiling face looked at him resolutely from under a neat cap and 
fresh ribbon. Why, I know some women can smile and .look 
at ease when they sit down in a dentist's chair. 

“ Law bless me, Mr. Hunt," then says the artless creature, 
"'who ever would have thought of seeing you^ I do declare I" 
And she makes a nice cheery little curtsey, and looks quite gay, 
pleased, and pretty; and so did Judith look gay, no doubt, and 
smile and prattle before Holofcrnes; and then of course she 
said,'' Won’t you step in ? ’’ And then Hunt swaggered up the 
steps of the house, and entered the little parlour, into which 
the kind reader has often been conducted, with its neat little 
ornaments, its pictures, its glistening comer cupboard, and its 
well’Scmbbed shining furniture. 

** How is the Captain? " asks the man (alone in the company 
of this Little Sister, the fellow's own heart began to beat, and 
his bloodshot eves to glisten). 

He had not heard about poor pa? That shows how long 
you have been away!" Mrs, Brandon remarks, and mentions 
the date of her father's fatal illness. Yes: she was alone now, 
and had to care for herself; and straightway, 1 have no doubt, 
Mrs. Brandon asked Mr. Hunt whether he would "take"any> 
thing. Indeed, that good little woman was for ever presjsiag 
her friends to "take" something, and would have thought the 
laws of hospitality violated imless she had made this 

Hunt Was never known to refuse a proiX)sal of this sort, 

' He TKfOuld take a taste of something^-of something warm. He 
had had fever and ague at New York, and the malady bung 
about him. Mrs. Brandon was straighrivay very much Inte¬ 
rested to hear about Mr. Hunt's complaint, and knew that A 
comfortable glass was very efficacious in removing threftenfiig 
fever.. Her nimble neat little hands mixed him a He 
could not but See what a trin^ little housekeeper she. 

Mrsr. Brandon, if 1 bad had such a hind, friends 
me,^ I should not be sudx a wreck a$ I am 1 
muk have advanced to a second, !my,.a thitd 
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sighed and became sentimental regarding his oxm- unhappy 
condition; and Brandon owned to her friends afterwards that 
she made those glasses very strong. 

Having ** taken something/’ in considerable i;uantit)iss» then,, 
Hunt condescended to ask how his hostess was getting on, and 
how were her lodgers? How she was getting on? ^ Brandon 
drew the most cheerful picture of herself and her circumstances. 
The apakments let well, and were never empty. Thanks to 
good Dr. Goodenough and other friends, she bad as much pro* 
fessional occupation as she could desire. Since you know tvka 
has left the country, she said, her mind had been ever so much 
easier. As long as he was near, she never felt secure. But 
he was gone, and bad luck go with him! said this vindictive 
Little Sister. 

*' Washis son still lodging upstairs? " asked Mr. Hunt. 

On this, what does Mrs. Brandon do but begin, a most 
angry attack upon Philip and his family. Ne lodge there? 
No, thank goodness 1 She had had enough of him and his 
wife, with her airs and graces, and the children ciying all 
night, and the furniture spoiled, and the bills not even paid! 
'* I wanted him to think that me and Philip wa.s friends no 
longer; and Heaven forgive me for telling stories! I know 
this fellow means no good to Philip; and before long 1 will 
know wAa^ he means, that I tvill,” she vowed. 

For, on the very day when Mr. Hunt paid her a visit, Mrs. 
Bmn^n came to see Philip's friends, and acquaint them with 
Hum's arrival. We could not be sure that he was the bearer 
of the forged bill with which poor Philip was threatened. As 
yet Hunt had made no allusion to it. But, though we are far 
from sanettoning deceit or hypocrisy, we own that we were 
. not v^iy angry vrith the I..ittle Sister for employing dissimu*- 
lation in the present instance, and inducing Hunt to believe 
thnt she was by no means an accomplice of Philip. If Philip’s 
wife {^urdoned her, ought his friends to be less forgiving ? To 
do' you know you must not do wrong; though I own 
One of the cases in which I am inclined not to doel 
ifdiiy l^dly with the w^l-meaning little criminal. 

: ’ few?,' Chariotte had to pardon (and for this fault, if not for 
. siij^fotjheis,^ did most heartily pardon) our. Uttle 

tWjS- reason, that, Brandon most wantonly maligned 
Hurit ask^ what sort of wife Philip had raanied, 
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Mrs. Brandon declared that Mrs. Philip was a pert odious 
little thing; that she gave herself airs, neglected her children, 
bullied her husband, and what not; and. finally,^ Brandon 
vowed that she disliked Charlotte, and was very glad to get 
her out of the house; and that Philip was not the same Philip 
since be married her, and that he gave himself airs, and was 
rude, and in all things led by his wife; and to get rid of them 
was a good riddance. 

Hunt gracefully suggested that quarrels between landladies 
and tenants were not unusual; that lodgers sometimes did 
not pay their rent punctually; that others were unreasonably 
anxious about the consumption of their groceries, liquors, and 
so forth; and little Brandon, who, rather than steal a penny- 
w'orth from her Philip, would have cut her hand off, laugh^ 
at her guest’s joke, and pretended to be amused with fiis know¬ 
ing hints that she was a rogue. There was not a word he said 
but she received it with a gracious acquiescence: she might 
shudder inwardly at the leering familiarity of the ochous tipsy 
wretch, but she gave no outward sign of disgust or fear. She 
allowed him to talk as much as he would, in hopes that he 
would come to a subject which deeply interested her. She 
asked about the Doctor, and what he wns doing, and whether 
it was likely that he would ever be able to pay back any of 
that money which he had taken from his son ? And she spoke 
witli an indifferent tone, pretending to be very busy over some 
work at which she was stitching. *' 

**Oh, you are still hankering after him,” says the chaplain, 
winking a bloodshot eye. 

“Hankering after that old man? What should I care for 
him? As if he haven't done me harm enough already! ” cries 
poor Caroline. 

“Yes. But women don't dislike a man the wbrse for a little 
ill-usage,*' suggests Hunt. No doubt the fellow had made his 
own experiments on woman’s fidelity. 

“Well, I suppose,” says Brandon, with a toss of her bead, 
“women may get tired as well as men, mayn’t '1 

found out that man, and wearied of him years and 
Another little drop out of the green bottle, Mri Htmti .< 
very good for ague-fever, and keeps the,cold fit ofTwondetfidl”, 

And Hunt d^nk, and he talk^ a Hule morenA-niiir^ : 
and he gave his opinion of the elder ^rmin, and 
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chances of success, and of his rage for speculations, and 
doubted whether he would ever be able to lift his bead again 
—though he might, he might still. He was in the country 
where^ if ever a man could retrieve himself, he had a chance. 
And Philip was giving himself airs, was he? He was always 
an arrogant chap, that Mr. Philip. And he had left her 
house? and was gone ever .so long? an! where did lie live 
now? 

Then I am sorry to say Mrs. Brandon asked, how should 
she know where Philip lived now? She believed it was near 
Gray's Inn, or Lincoln’s Inn, or somewhere; and she was for 
turning the conversation away from this subject altogether; 
and sought to do so by many lively remarks and ingenious 
little artifices which 1 can imagine, but which she only in part 
acknowledged to me—for you must know that as soon as her 
visitor took leave—to turn into the “Admiral Byng” public- 
house, and renew acquaintance with the worthies assembled in 
the parlour of that tavern, Mrs, Brandon ran away to a cab, 
drove in it to Philip's house in Milman Street, where only Mrs. 
Philip was at home—^and after a hanale conversation with her, 
which puzzled ChiU'lotto not a little, for Brandon would not 
say on what errand she came, and never mentioned Hunt’s 
arrival and visit to her—the Little Sister made her way to 
another cab, and presently made her appearance at the house 
of Philip’s friends in Queen Square. And here she informed, 
me how Hunt had arrived, and how she was sure he meant 
no good to Philip, and how she had told certain—certain 
stories which were not founded in fact—to Mr. Hunt; for the 
telling of which 6bs 1 am not about to endeavour to excuse 
her, 

^ Though the interesting clergyman had not said one word 
regsurding that bill of which Philip's father had warned him, 
we believed that the document was in Hunt's possession, and 
that it would be produced in due season. We happened to 
know jwhe^ 'Philip dined, and sent him word to come to us. • 

. he mean?" the people asked at the table—a 

table at the Temple (for Philip’s good wife actually 
him to go abroad from lime to time, and make 
aieny, his friends), “^What can this mean?" and they 
t^d oat the scAp of paper which he had cast down as he was 

saihmoh^ aw&y. , , 

tm. fL ' ■* 
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Philip’s correspondent wrote:— 

*^DeAK Philip,-"I believe the bearer of the bowstrihg has 
arrived; and has been with the L. S< tins very day." 


The L. S. > the bearer of the bowstring? Not one of the 
bachelors dining in Parchment Buildings could read the riddle. 
Only after receiving the scrap of paper Philip bad jumped up 
and left the room; and a friend of ours, a sly wag and Don 
Juan of Pump Court, offered to take odds tliat there was a Ihdy 
in the case. ' 

At the hasty little council which was convened at our house 
on the receipt of the news, the Little Sister, whose instinct had 
not betrayed her, was made acquainted with the predse natnre 
of llie danger which menaced Philip; . and exhibited a fine 
hearty wrath when she heard how he proposed to meet the 
enemy. lie had a certain sum in hand. He would borrow 
more Of his friends, who knew that he was an honest man. 
This bill he would meet, whatever might come; and avert at 
least this disgrace from his father. 

What! Give in to those rogues? Leave his children to 
starve, and his poor wife to turn drudge and house^servant, 
who WHS not fit for anything but a fine lady? {There was no 
love lost, you see, between these two ladles, who both loved 
Mr. PhUip.) It was a sin and a shame! Mrs.. Brandon averred, 
and declared she thought Philip had been a man of more spirit. 
Philip’s friend has before stat^ his own private sentiments re* 
gardtng the calamity which menaced Firmiq. To pay this bill 
was to bring a dozen more down upon him. Philip iiu^ht as 
well resist now as at a later day. Such, in fact, w^js the oj^nion 
given by the reader’s very humble servant at command. 

My \dfe, on the other hand, took Philip’s side. She was,veiy 
much moved at his announcement that he would ibrgive his 
father this once at least, and endeavour to cover his sin. 


As you hope to be forgiven yourself, dear Philip, I am Sure 
you are doing,right,” Laura said, ”1 am sure Ch^lotte, u^ll 
think'so." , ' / 

, Charlotte, Cb^lotte!” interposes 
raltiier peevishly; “of isourse, Mrs. Philip wt^mw 
husband her 1 . . . . -'; ;; i,,: 

“ In his time of trial Philip has been met 
succour and kindness,Laura urged. “See 
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after another has contributed to help him! When he wanted, 
there were friends always at his need. If he wants again, I am 
sure my husband and I will share with him.” (I may have 
made a wry face at this: for with the best feelings towards 
a man, and that kind of thing, you know it is not always 
convenient to be lending him five or six hiindncil pounds with¬ 
out security.) “ My dear husband and I will share with him,” 
goes on Mrs. Laura; "'won’t we, Arthur? Yes, Brandon, that 
we will. Be sure, Charlotte .and the children shall not want 
because Philip covers his father’s wrong, and hides it from the 
world i God bless you, dear friend ! ” and what does this woman 
do next, and before her husband's face? Actually she goes up 

to Philip; she takes his hand—-and- Well, what took place 

before my own eyes, I do not choose to write down. 

“She’s encouraging him to ruin the children for the sake 
of that—that wicked old brute!” cries Mrs. Brandon. “It's 
enough to provoke a saint, it is ! ” And she seizes up her bonnet 
from the table, and claps it on her head, and walks out of the 
room in a little tempest of wrath. 

My wife, clasping her hands, w'hispers a few words, which 
say; ** Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them who 
trespass against us.” 

“Yes,” says Philip, very much moved. “It is the Divine 
order. You are right, dear T>aura. I have had a weary time; 
and a terrible gloom of doubt and sadness over my mind whilst 
I have been debating this matter, and before I had determined 
to do as you would have me. But a great weight is off my 
heart since J have been enabled to see what my conduct should 
be. What hundreds of struggling men as well as myself have 
met with losses, and faced them ! 1 will pay this bill, and I will 
warn the drawer to—to spare me for the future.” 

Now that the Little Sister had gone away in her fit of in¬ 
dignation, you see 1 was left in a minority in the council of war, 
and the opposition was quite too strong for me. 1 began to be 
df'lhe'^mority's opinion, I dare say I am not the only gentle- 
has been led round by a woman. We men of great 
ihind very frequently are. Yes; my wife convinced 
.ine^idtfMissages her text-book, admitting of no contm- 
.dljCtiofi acoordh^g to her judgment, that Pliilip’s duty was to 
feiher. 

how lucky it was we did not buy the chintzes that- 
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day! ” says Laura, with a laugh. “ Do you know there were 
tw’o which were so pretty that Charlotte could not make up her 
mind which of the two she would take?'* 

Philip roared out one of his laughs, which made the windows 
shake. He was in great spirits. For a man who was going to 
ruin himself, he >vas in the most enviable good-humour. Did 
Charlotte know about this—this claim which was impending 
over him ? No. It might make her anxious,—poor little thing ! 
Philip had not told her. lie had thought of concealing* the 
matter from her. What need was there to disturb her rest, poor 
innocent child? You see, we all treated Mrs. Charlotte more or 
less like a child. Philip played with her. J. J., the painter, 
coaxed and dandled her, so to speak. I'he Little Sister loved 
her, but certainly with a love that was not respectful; and 
Charlotte took everybody’s goodwill with a pleasant meekness 
and sweet smiling content, tt was not for l.,aura to give advice 
to man and wife (as if the woman was not always giving lectures 
to Philip and his young wife!); but in the present* instance she 
tiiought Mrs. PhiPp certainly ought to know what Philip’s real 
situation was; what danger was menacing; “ and how admirable 
and right, and Christian—^and you will have your reward for it, 
dear Phdip!" interjects the enthusiastic lady—“your conduct 
has been! ” 

When we came, as we straightway did in a cab, to Charlotte’s 
house, to expound the matter to her, goodness bless us! she was 
not shocked, or anxious, or frightened at all. Mrs. Brandon 
had just been with her, and told her of what was happening, 
and slie had said, '* Of course, Philip ought to help his father; 
and Brandon had gone away quite in a tantrum of anger, and 
had really been quite rude; and she should not pardon her. 
only she knew how dearly the Little Sister loved Philip; and of 
course they must help Dr. Firmin ; and what dreadful dreadful 
distress he must have been in to do as he did 1 Bat be had 
warned Philip, you know," and so forth. “And a$ par, the 
chintzes, Laura, why I suppose we must go on wi^. old 
shabby covers. You know they will do veiy well till i^3^|jnear." 
This was the. way in which Mrs. Charlotte uew.*> 

which Philip had concealed from her, lest it shoukl temfy: hsri 
As if a loving woman was ever very much fright^Ud alt being 
called upon to share her husband’s misfortunel ^ ^ 

As for the little case of forgery, I don't belietie young 
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pcrsoti could ever be got to sec the heinous nature of Dr. 
Firmin’s offence. The desperate little logician seemed rather to 
pity the Anther than the son in the business. " How dreadfully 
prt'ssed he must have been when he did it, poor man! '* she 
said To be sure, he ought not to have done it at alt; but 
think of his necessity! That is what I said to Brandon. Now, 
tltere*s little Philip’s cake in the cupboard which you brought 
him. Now suppose papa was very hungry, and went and took 
some without asking Pliilly, he wouldn't be so very wrong, I 
tbidk, would he ? child is glad enough to give for his father, 
isn't he ? And when I said this to Brandon, she was so rude 
and violent, 1 really have no patience with her! And she 
forgets that I am a lady, and,” &c. &c. So it appeared the Little 
Sisterliad made a desperate attempt to bring ovc-i Charlotte to 
her side, Whs still minded to rescue Philip in spite of himself, 
and had gone off in wrath at her defeat. 

We looked to the Doctor’s letters, and ascertained the date of 
the bill. It had crossed the water and w'ould be at Philip’s 
door in a very few days. Had Hunt brought it ? The rascal 
would have it presented through sonic regular channel, no 
doubt; and Philip and all of us totted up ways and means, and 
strove to make the slender figures look as big as possible, as the 
thrifty housewife puts a patch here and a dam there, and cuts a 
little slice out of this old garment, .so os to make the ixxir little 
frock serve for winter wear. We had so niucli at tlw banker’s. 
A friend might help with a little advance. We would fairly ask 
a loan from the Review, We were in a scrape, but we would 
meet it And so, with resolute hearts, wc would prepare to 
receive the .Bearer of the Bowstring. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The Bearer of the Bozvstrinj^. 

pdOf Little Sister trudged away from Miltnan Street 
mca^i^ted.with Philip, with Philip’s wife, and with the deter- 
ittlhatlon 9f the pair to accept the hopeless ruin impending over 
them,: Three hundred and eighty-six pounds four and three- 

she thought,’* to pay for that wicked old villain! It is 
mot^ than "poor Philip is'worth, with all his savings and his 
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little sticks of furniture. 1 know what he will do: he will 
borrow of the money-lenders, and give those bill$« and renew 
them, and end by ruin. When he have paid this bill, that old 
villain will forge another, and that precious wife of bis will tell 
him to pay that, 1 suppose; and those little darlings will be 
begging for bread, unless they come and eat mine, to which 
—God bicss them !~they arc always welcome.” She calculated 
—it was a sum not difficult to reckon-~-the amount of her own 
little store of saved ready money. To pay four hundred pounds 
out of such an income as Philip's, she felt, was an attempt v&in 
and impossible. “And he mustn't liavc my poor little stocking 
now,” she argued; “ they will want that presently when their 
pride is broken down, as it will be, and my darlings are hunger¬ 
ing for their dinner! ” Revolving this dismal matter in her 
mind, and scarce knowing where to go for comfort and counsel, 
she made her way to her good friend Dr. Goodenougfa, and 
found that worthy man, who had always a welcome for his 
Little Sister. 

She found Goodenough alone in his great dining-room, taking 
a very slender meal, after visiting his hospital and his fifty 
patients, among whom 1 think there were more poor than rich: 
and the good sleepy Doctor woke up with a vengeance, when he 
heard bis little nurse's news, and fired off a volley of angry 
language against Philip and his scoundrel of a father; “ which 
it was a comfort to bear him,” little Brandon told us afterwards. 
'Then Goodenough trotted out of the dining-room into the 
adjoining library and consulting-room, whither bis old friend 
followed him. Then he pulled out a bunch of keys and opened 
a secretaire, from which he took a parchment-covered volume, 
on which F. Goodenough, Esq,^ M.D.^ was vmtten in a fiiie, 
legible hand—and which, in fact, was a banker's book. The 
inspection of the MS. volume in question must h&ve pleased the 
wo^y physician; for a grin came over his venerable featiaes, 
and he straightway drew out of the de^ a slim volume of grey 
paper, on each page of which were inscribed tte higUy tespeejt- 
able names of Messrs. Stumpy and Rowdy and Co. , of Lombard 
Street, Bankers. On a slip of grey paper the a 

prescription for a draught, statim sumettdm —(a 
my pleasantryy-^whjicb he handed over to Ms little ^ 

“ There, you little fool 1 ” said he.. faiher 

but the boy is a fine fallow: and you, you little 
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' must help in this business in3rself, or you vill go and nun your- 
self, r know you will I Offer this to the fellow, for his bill. Or 
stay 1 How much money is there in the house? Perhaps the 
sight of notes and gold will tempt him more than a cheque.'* 
And the Doctor emptied his pockets of all the fec^ which hap< 
pened to be therein—I don’t know how many fees of ^ning 
sliillings and sovereigns, neatly wrapped up in paper; and he 
emptied a drawer in which there was more silver and gold: and 
he trotted up to his bedroom, and came panting, presently, 
ddWnstairs with a fat little pocket-book containing a bundle 
(ff notes, and with one thing or another, be made up a sum of 
—I won’t mention what; but this sum of money, I say, he 
thrust into the Little Sister's hand, and said, "Try the fellow 
with this, Little SLster, and see if you can get the bill from 
him. Don’t say it’s my money, or the scoundrel will be for 
having twenty shillings in the pound. Say it's yours, and Ibeie’s 
no more where that came from; and coax him, and wheedle 
him, and tell him plenty of lies, my dear. It won’t break your 
heart to do that. Wliat an immortal scoundrel Bnimmell 
Firniin is, to be sure! Tliough, by the way, in lux) more cases 

at the hospital I have tried that”- And here the Doctor 

went off into a professional conversation with his favourite 
nurse, which 1 could not presume to repeat to any non-medical 
men. 

The Little Sister bade God bless Doctor Goodenough, and 
wiped her glistening eyes with her handkerchief, and put away 
the notes and gold with a trembling httlc hand, and trudged 
off with a lightsome step and a happy heart. Arrived at Totten* 
ham CoiGrt Road, she thought, shall I go liome, or shall 1 go to 
poof Mrs. Philip^and take her this money ? No. Their talk 
that ^y»had not been very pleasant; words, very like high 
words, had j^sed between them, and our Little Sister had to 
own to herself that she had been rather rude in her late colloquy 
with Charlptle, And she was a proud Little Sister; at least she 
did hot care for to ovm that she had been hasty or disrespectful 
ih^lkr itekiduet to Mar young woman. She had too much spirit' 
Have we ever said that our little friend was exempt 
prejudices and vanities of this wicked world? Well^ 

^ Ip to secure the fatal bill, to go with it. to Char^ 

> There, -Mrs. Philip, there’s your l)usband‘a 

Ui^y/’/'lt\woitld be a rare triumphf that it would ! And 
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Philip would promise, on his honour, that^ this should be the 
last and only bill he would pay for that wretched old father. 
With these happy thoughts swelling in her little heart, Mrs. Bran¬ 
don made her way to the familiar house in Thornhaugh Street, 
and would have a little bit of supper, so she would. And laid her 
own little cloth ; and set forth her little forks and spoons, which 
were as bright as rubbing could make them; and 1 am author¬ 
ised to state that her repast consisted of two nice little lamb 
chops, which she purchased from her neighbour, Mr. Chump, 
in 'iottenham Court Road, after a pleasant little convcrsati5n 
with that gentleman and bis good lady. And, with her bit of 
.supper, after a day’s work, our little friend would sometimes 
indulge in a glass—a little glas.s—of soraelhing comfortable. 
'I'he case-bottle was in the cupboard, out of which her poor pa 
had been wont to mix his tumblers for many a long dhy. 
having prepared it with her own hands, down she sat to her 
little meal, tired and happy; and as she thought of the occur¬ 
rences of the day, and of the rescue wbicli had come so oppor¬ 
tunely to her beloved Philip and his children, I am sure she said 
a grace before her meat. 

Her candles being lighted and her blind up, any one in 
the street couid sec that her chamber was occupied; and at 
about ten o’clock at night there came a hc*?vy step clinking 
along the pavement, the sound of which, 1 have no doubt, 
made the T-ittle Sister start a little, nte heavy fool paused 
before her window, and presently clattered up the steps of 
her door, 'fhen, as her i^Jl rang—I consider it is most pro¬ 
bable that her cheek flushed a little—she went to her hall-doot 
and opened it herself. “Lor', is it you, Mr. Hunt? Well, 
I never I that is, I thought you might come. Really, now 
—and with the moonlight behind him, the dingy Hunt 
swaggered in. 

“How comfortable you looked at your little table!" says 
■Hunt, with his hat over his eye. * 

** Won't you step in and sit down to it, and take something? '* 
asks the smiling hostess. 

Of'course. Hunt would take something. And the 
hat is taken off his head with a flourish, and he sttu^ infd i!^- 
poor Little Sister's little room, pulling a wisp of gfti»lit^|; 
and endeavouring to assume a careless fashionable Iddto Tjbn 
dingy hand had seized the case-bottle in a mdnieiit. ! 
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you do a little in this way, do you?** he says, And winks 
amiably at Mrs. Brandon and the bottle. She takes ever so 
littli', she owns; and reminds him of days which he must 
remember, when she had a wine-glass out of poor pa's tumbler. 
A bright little kettle is singing on the fire,—will not Mr. Hunt 
mix a glass for himself? She takes a bright beaker from the 
comer cupboard, which is near her, w.ili her keys hanging 
from it, 

^“Oh—ho! dial's where we keep the ginnims, is it?” says 
the graceful Hunt, with a laugh. 

“My papa always kept it there," says Caroline meekly. 
And whilst her back is turned to fetch a canister from the 
cupboard, she knows that the astute Mr. Hunt ha^ taken the 
opportu^ty to fill a good large measure from the square bottle. 
“Make yourself welcome,’’ says the I/Utle Sister, in her gay 
artless way; “there’s more where that came from!" And 
Hunt drinks his hostess’s health; and she bows to him. and 
smiles, and sips a little from her own glass: and the lAtle lady 
looks quite pretty, and rosy, and bright. Her checks ar<i like 
apples, her figure is trim and graceful, and always attired in the 
neatest-fitting gown. By the comfortable light of the candles 
on her sparkling tables, you scarce .see the silver lines in her 
light hair, or the marks which time has made round her eyes. 
Hunt gazes on her with admiration. 

“Why,” says he, “I vow you look younger and prettier than 
wlien—when I saw you first.” 

“Ah, Mr. Hunt!” cries Mr.s. Brandon, with a flush on her 
cheek which becomes it, “don’t recall that time, or that—that 
wretch who served me so cruel! ” 

“He was a scoundrel, Caroline, to treat as he did such a 
woman as you! The fellow has no principle; he was a bad 
one from the beginning. Why, he rninetl me as well as you: 
got me to play; run me into debt by introducing me to his fine 
companions. I was a simple young fellow then, and thought 
it was a fine thing to live with fellow-commoners and noblemen 
who drove their tandems and gave their grand dinners. It was 
he that led me astray, I tell you. I might have been Fellow 
of lay coUege—had a living—married a good wife—arisen to 
be a bishop, by George!—for I had great talents, Caroline; 
only 1 was so Confounded idle, and fond of the cards and the 
bones." 
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"‘The bones? ’* cries Caroline, with a bewildered look, 

“The dice, my dear! "Seven’s the main* was ray ruin. 
* Seven's the main,' and eleven’s the nick to seven. That used 
to be the little gome!" And he made a graceful g(H>ture with 
his empty wine-glass, as though he were tossing a ixur of dice 
on the table. “ The man next to me in lecture is a bishop now, 
and I could knock his head off m Greek iambics and Latin hexa¬ 
meters too. In my second year I got the Latin declamation 

prize, I tell you "- « 

“ Brandon always said you were one of the cleverest men at 
the college. He always said iAat, I remember,' rcmaiks the 
lady, very respectfully. 

“Did he? He i/td say a good word for me then? Drum- 
mell Firmm wasn’t a clever man; he wasn’t a rearing man. 
Whereas I would back myself foi a Sapphic ode against any 
man in my college—against any man I Thank you. You da 
mix It sq uncommon hot and well, there’s no saying no; indeed, 
there ain’t! Though T iiave had enough -upon my honour, I 
have.” 

“ Lor’ 1 I thought you men could drink anything! And 

Mr. Brandon—Mr. Firnnn you said ”- 

“Well, I said Brumraell Firminwas a swell somehow. He 

had a son of grand manner with him ”- 

*' Yes, he had, ” sighed Caroline. And I dare say her thoughts 
wandered back to a time long long ago, when this grand gentle¬ 
man had captivated her. 

“And It was trying to keep up with him that ruined mo! 
I quarrelled with my poor old governor about money, of course; 
grew idle, and lost my fellowship. Then the bills came down 
upon me. I tell you, there arc some of my college ticks ain’t 
paid now.’* 

' ‘ College ticks ? Law! ” ejaculates the lady, "" And **- 

""Tailors' ticks, tavern ticks, livery-stable ticks-^for there 
were famous bacl» in our days, and I used to hunt with the 
tip-top men. I wasn’t bad across coimtry, I wasn’t But we 
can’t keep the pace with tliose rich fellows. We try, and thej^ 
go ahead—they ride us down. Do you think, if 1 hiMiii’t been 
very hard up, 1 would have done what 1 did to you» Orohiie:? 
You poor little innocent sulfering thing. It w&^ a shame. It 
was a shame 1 ” 

'"Yes, a shame it was,” cries Caroline. “And that 1 
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never gainsay. You did deal hard with a poor girl, both of 
you.” 

‘^It was rascally. But Firrain was the worst. He had me 
in his power. It was he led me wrong. It was he drove me 
into debt, and then abroad, and then into qu—into gaol, 
perhaps: and then into this kind of thing." (''Ihi-. kind of 
thing *’ has before been explained elegjfntly to signify a tumbler 
of hot grog.) "And my father wouldn't see me on his death- 
bett; and my brothers and sisters broke with mo; and 1 owe 
it all to Brummell Firmin—all. Do you think, after ruining 
me, he oughtn't to pay me?" and again he thumps a dusky 
hand upon the table. It made dingy marks on the ]x>oi Little 
Sister's spotless tablecloth. It nA)bed its owner's forehead, and 
lank gTiz2ixng hair. 

"And me, Mr. Hunt? What do he owe me?" asks Hunt’s 
liostcss. 

"Caroline!" cries Hunt. "I have made Brummell Firmin 
pay me a good bit back already, but I'll have more;" and he 
thumped his breast, and thrust his hand into his breast-pocket 
as he spoke, and clutched at something within. 

*' It is there! " thought Caroline. She might tarn pale ; but 
he did not remark her pallor. lie was all intent on drink, on 
vanity, on revenge. 

" 1 have him, I say. He owes me a good bit; and he has 
paid me a good bit; and he shall pay me a good bit more. 
Do you think I am a fellow who will be ruined and insulted, 
and won't revenge myself? You should have seen his face 
when 1 turned up at New York at the ' Astor House,’ and said, 
* Brummell. old fellow, here I am,' I said; and he turned as 
white—os white as this tablecloth. '/*// never lca\e you, niy 
boy,’ X said. ‘ Other fellows may go from you, but old Toui 
Hum will stick to you. Let’s go into the bar and have a 
drink I' and he was obliged to come. And I have him now m 
zny power, 1 tell you. And when I say to him, ' Brummell, 
have a drink,' drink he must. His bald old head must go into 
the pail I" And Mr. Hunt laughed a laugh which I dare say 
virae not a^cable. 

a pause be went on: " Caroline! Do you hate him, 1 
^ do you^like a fellow who deserted you and treated you 
like a scoundrel? Some women do. I could tell of women 
who'da t could tell you of other fellows, perhaps, but 1 won't. 
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Do you bate Brummell Firmin, that bald-headed Brum—hypo¬ 
crite, and that—that insolent rascal vrho laid lus hand on a 
clergyman, and an old man by George, and hit me—and hit roe 
in that street? Do you hate him, 1 say? Hoo! hoo! hie! 
I*ve got ’em both!—^here, in my pocket—both! “ 

“ You have got—what ? '* gasped Caroline. 

" J have got their—^liallo! stop, what’s that to you what I’ve 
got?” And he sinks back in liis chair, and gnns, and leers, 
and triumphantly tosses his glass. <r 

Well, it ain’t much to me; 1— I never got anv good out of 
either of ’em yet,” says poor Caroline, with a sinking heart. 
" I^t’s talk about somebody else than them two plagues. Be 
cause you were a little merry 6 ne night—and I don’t mind wliat 
a gentleman says when he has had a glass—for great big 

strong man to bit an old one - 

“ To strike a clergyman! ” yells Hunt. 

“It was a shame—a cowardly shame! And 1 gave it him 
for It, I promise you ! ” cries Mrs. Brandon. 

"On your honour, now, do you liate 'em?” cues Hunt, 
starting up, and clenching his fist, and dropping again into his 
chair. 

"Hare I any reason to love ’em, Mr. Hunt? Do sit down 
and have a little 

* No: you have no reason to like ’em. You hate ’em—I 
hate ’em. Look here. Promise—’pon your honour, now, 
C'aroline—I’ve got ’em both, I tell you. Strike a clergyman, 
will he ? What do you say to that ? ” 

And starting from his chair once more, and supporting him 
self against the wall (where hung one of J. J.’s pictures of 
Philip), Hunt pulls out the greasy pocket-book once more, and 
fumbl^ amongst the greasy contents: and as the papers flutter 
on to the door and the table, he pounces down on one with a 
dingy hand, and yells a laugh, and says, " I’ve cotched you I 
That's it. What do you say to that?—‘London, July 4 th,— 
Five months after date, I proraise^to pay to’— No, you 
don’t.” 

"Lai Mr, Hunt, won't you let me look at it?” cries the 
hostess. "Whatever is it? A bill? My pa plenty of 
'em.” ^ 

" What ? with candles in the room ? No, you dop'c, I say;** 1 
" What is it 1 Won't you tell me ? " 
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the young one’s acceptance of the old man’s draft,” 
says Hunt, hissing and laughing. 

“ For how much ? '* 

Three hundred and eighty-six four three—that's all; and 
I guess I can get mofe where that came from! *' says Hunt, 
laughing more and more cheerfully. 

"'What will you take for it? I’ll buy *t ol you,” cries the 
Little Sibter. " I - I’ve seen plenty of my pa’s bills; and I'll— 
I’Udiscount this if you like." 

' * What! are you a little disedunter ? Is that the way you make 
your money, and the silver spoons, and the nice supper, and 
everything delightful about you ? A little discountess, arc you 
—you little rogue ? Little discoimtcss, by George! I low much 
will you g;ive, little discountess ? " And the reverend gentleman 
laughs and winks, and drinks and laughs, and tears twinkle 
out of his tipsy old eyes, as he wipes them with one hand, and 
again says, ” How much will you give, little discountess?” 

When poor C'arolinc went to her cupboard, and from it took 
the notes and the gold which she had had we know from whom, 
and added to these out of a amning box a little heap of her 
own private savings, and with trembling bands poured the notes, 
and the sovereigns, and the shillings into a dish on the table. 1 
never heard accurately how much she laid down. But she must 
have spread out everything she had in the world ; for she felt 
her pockets and emptied them; and, tapping her head, she 
again applied to the cupboaRl, and took from thence a little 
store of spoons and forks, and then a brooch, and then a 
watch.; and she piled these all up in a dish, and she said^ 
"Now, Mr. Hunt, I will give you all these for that bill.” And 
she looked up at I^llip’s picture, which hung over the parson's 
bloodshot satyr face. "Take these,” she .said, "and give me 
that! There's two hundred pound, I know; and there's thirty- 
four, and two dghtcen, thirty-six eighteen, and there’s the plate 
and watch, and 1 want that bill." 

" WhatJ have you got all this, you little dear?” cried Hunt, 
drcfipiog back into his chair again. "Why, you're a little 
folftune, by Jow—a pretty little fortune, a little discountess, 
a MtUe wife, a little fortune. I say, I’m a University man: 
I could write alcaics once as well as any man. I'm a gentle* 
man, I say, &w much Aatft you got? Count it over again, 
my dear.” 
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And again she told him the amount of the gold, and 
the notes, and the silver, and the number of the poor little 
spoons. 

A thought came across the fellow's boozy brain: “If you 
offer so much," says be, “and you’re a little discountess, the 
bill’s worth more; that fellow must be making his fortune! 
Or do you know about it ? 1 say, do you know about it ? No. 
I’ll have my bond. I’ll have my bond!’’ And he gave a 
tipsy imitation of Shylock, and lurched back into his cha|jr. 
and laughed. 

“ Let’s have a little more, and talk about things.” said the 
poor Little Sister; .md she daintily heaped her little treasures 
and arranged tliem in her dish, and smiled upon the parson 
laughing in his chair. 

“Caroline,” says he, after a pause, “you arc stilf fond of 
that old bald-headed scoundrel I That’s it I Just like you 
women—just like, but I won't toll. No, no, I won’t tell! 
You are fond of that old swindler still, I say! Wherever 
did you get that lot of money? Look here now—^with that 
and this little bill in my pocket, there’s enough to cany us 
on for ever so long. And when this money’s gone, I tell you 
I know who’ll give us more, and who can’t refuse us, I teU 
you. I-ook here, Caroline, dear Caroline! 'f’m an old fellow. 

1 know; bat I’m a good fellow: I’m a classical scholar: and 
I'm a gentleman.” 

The classical scholar and gentleman bleared over his words 
as he uttered them, and with his vinous eyes and sordid face 
gave a leer, which must have fiightcned the poor httlc lady to 
whom be proffered himself as a suitor, for she started back with 
a pallid face, and an aspect of such dislike and terror, that 
even her guest remarked it. 

“ I said 1 was a scholar and gentleman,” he slirieked again. 
“ Do you doubt it ? lam as good a man as Brummell Ftrmin, 
I say. 1 ain't so talk But FU do a copy of Latin alcaics 
or Greek iambics against him or any other of toy weight. 
Do you mean to insult toe? Don't I know who yoft tore? 
Are you better than a Master of Arts and a 
He went out in medicine, Firmin did. Do you tototo when 
a Master of Arts and classical scholar offers you hfe hand 
and fortune, that you're above him and rAuse hint, hy 
George?” 
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The Little Si&tcr was growing bewildered and frightened 
by the man’s energy and horrid looks. "Oh» Mr. Hunt!’* 
she cried, "see here; take this I Sec—there are tw’O hundred 
and thirty — thirty-six pounds and all these things! Take 
them, and give me that paper.** 

"Sovereigns, and notes, and spoons, and a watch, and what 
1 have in my pocket—-and that ain't mv.i.h'—and Firmin’s 
bill I Three liundrcrt and eighty-six four three. It's a fortune, 
^negr dear, with economy! I won’t have you going on being a 
nurse and that kind of things I'm a scholar and a gentleman 
—I am—and that place ain’t fit for Mrs. Hunt. Well first 
spend your money. No: wc’ll first spend my money—three 
bundled and eighty-six and—and hang the change —and when 
that's gone, well have another bill from tliat bald-headed old 
scoundrel: anvl his son who struck a poor cler—- We will, 

I say, Caroline—wc "- 

Th-* wretcli was suiting actions to his words, and rose once 
more, advancing towards his hostess, who shrank back, laugh¬ 
ing' half-hysterically, and retreating as the other neared her. 
Bdiind her was that cupboard which had contained her poor 
litlle treasure and other stores, and appended to the lock of 
wMcli her keys were still banging. As the brute approached 
hfir, she filing bade the cupboard-door smartly upon him. 
Tlie keys struck him on the head ; and bleeding, and with a 
'curse and a cry, he fell back on his chair. 

^ In the pupboard was that bottle which she had received 
from America not long since ; and about which she had talked, 
with Goodenough on that very day. It had been used twice 
or thrice by his direction, by hospital surgeons, and under her 
eye. She suddenly seized this liottle. As the ruffian before 
her uttered his imprecations of wrath, she poured out a quan¬ 
tity of the contents of the liottle on her handkerchief. She 
said, '*Oh! Mr. Hunt, have I hurt you? I didn't mean it 
But you shouldn't—you shouldn't frighten a londy woman 
so! Heice, let me bathe you! Smell this I It will—it will 
do yQU-~gpod—will—it will, indeed.” The handk^hief 
over his fece. Bewildered by drink before, the fumes of 
thO'liqttor which be was absorbing served almost instantly to 
ovwoome him. He struggled for a moment or tw’O, "Stop 
’“HStop! you’U^be better in a moment,” she whispered. "Oh, 
yes I better, quite better 1” She squeezed more of the liquor 
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from the bottle on to the handkerchief. In a minute Hunt 
WAS quite inanimate. 

Then the little p>ale woman leant over him, and look the 
pocket-book out of his pocket, and from it the bill which liore 
Philip's name. As Hunt lay in stupor before her, she now 
squeczc'd more of the liqqpr over his head ; and then thrust the 
bill into the fire, and saw it bum to ashes. Then she put back 
the pocket-book into Hunt's brea-»t. She said afterwards that 
she never sliould have thought about that Chloroform, but for 
her brief conversation with Dr. Goodenough that evening, re¬ 
garding a aise in which she had employed the new reiiedy 
under his orders. 

How long did Hunt lie in that stupor? It seemed a whole 
long night to Caroline. She said afterwards that the^theught 
■of that act that night made her hair grow grey. Poor little 
head 1 Indeed, she would have laid it down for Philip. 

Hunt, I suppose, came to himself when the handkerchief was 
withdrawn, and the fumes of the potent liquor c«»asod to wc-k 
on his brain. He vns very much frightened and bewiltlercfl. 
“ What was it ? Where am 1 ? " he asked, in a husky voice. 

*' It was the k^s struck you in the cupboard-door when yoi 
—you ran against it,” said pale Caroline. " Look ! you are a|, 
bleeding on the head. Let me dry it.” 

*' No ; keep off! ” cried the terrified man. 

** Will you Lave a cab to go home ? The poor gentleman hit 
himself against the cupboard-door, Mary. You remember him 
here before, don’t you, one night ? " And Caroline, with a shrug, 
pointed out to her maid, whom she had summoned, the great 
square bottle of spirits still on the table, and indicated that there 
lay the cause of Hunt’s bewilderment. 

Are you better now ? Will you—will you—take a little more 
'i refre^ment ? ” asked Caroline, 

No!” he cried with an oath, and with glaring bloodshot 
eyes be lurched towards his hat. 

*‘Lor’, mum I whatever is U? And this smell in the room, 
and an this here heap of money and things on the table ?” 

Cardine flung open her window. " It's medicine, which Dr. 
Goodenough has ordered for one of his patients. 1 must go and 
see her to-night,” She said. And at midnight, lacking as pale 
as death, the Little Sister went to the Doctor's house, and roused 
him up from his bed, and told him the stoiy here narrated. 1 
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offered him all you gave me,” she said, “ and all I had in the 

world ht*sides, and he wouldn’t—and ”- Here she broke out 

into a fit of hysterics. Ibe Doctor had to ring up his servants; 
to administer remedies to his little nurse ; to put her to bed in 
his own house. 

“ By the immortal Jove," he said afterwards, “ I had a great 
mind to beg her never to leave it! But that my imiisekeeper 
would tear ("arolinc’s eyes out, Mrs. Brandon should be wel¬ 
come to stay for ever. Kveept her h% that woman has every 
virtue: constancy, gentleness, generosity, cheerfulness, and the 
courage of a lioness! To think of that fool, that dandified idiot, 
that triple a'^s, Firmin ”—(there were few men m the world for 
whom Goodenoiigh entertained a greater scorn than for his l.ate 
<^onfrhr^^ Firmin of Old Farr Street) —‘ ‘ think of the villain having 
possessed such a treasure--let alone his having deceived and 
deserted her—of his having possessed .such a treasure and flung 
it away 1 Sir, 1 always admired Mrs. Brandon ; but 1 think ten 
thousand times more highly of her, since her glorious crime, and 
most righteous robbery. If the vdlain had died, dropped dciid 
in the street—the drunken miscreant, forger, housebreakei, 
assassin—so that no punishment could have fallen upon poor 
Brandon, I think I should have res|x*cted her only the more t ’’ 

At an early hour Dr. Goodenough had thought proj[>er to send 
off messengers to Philip and myself, and to make us acquainted 
with the strangle adventure of the previous night. We botli 
hastened to him. T myself was stiminont'd, no doubt, in con* ' 
sequence of my profound legal knowledge, w'hich might be of 
use in poor little Caroline’s present trouble. And PJuhp came be¬ 
cause site longed to see him. By some instinct she knew when he 
arrived. She crept down from the chamliei where the Doctor s 
housekeeper had laid her on a bed. She knocketi at the Doctor's 
study, where we were all in consultation. She came in quite 
pale, and tottered towards Philip, and flung herself into hiy' 
amis, with a burst of tears that greatly relieved her excitement 
and fever. Firmin was scarcely le.ss moved. 

"You'll pardon me for what I have done, Philip?" she 
sobbed. ** If they—if they take me up, you won’t forsake 
roe?'* 

"Forsake you? Pardon you? Come and live with us, and 
never leave fis I" cried Philip. 

" I don't think Afrs. Philip would like that, dear," said the 
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little woman, sobbing on his arm: '* but ever since the Grey- 
friars school, when you was so ill, you have been like a son to 
me, and somehow 1 couldn’t help doing that last night to that 
villain—1 couldn’t.” 

" Serve the scoundrel right. Never deserved to conic to life 
again, my dear,” said Dr. Goodenough. *• Don’t you be exciting 
yourself, little Brandon! 1 must have you sent back to lie 
down on your bed. Take her up, Philip, to the little room next 
mine; and order her to lie down and be as quiet as a mouse,, 
You are not to move till I give you lc.ivc, Brandon, mind that; 
and come back to us, Firmin, or wc shall have the patients 
coming." 

So Philip led away this poor Little >Sistcr; and trembling, and 
clinging to his arm, she returned to the room assigned to her. 

•'She wants to lie alone with him,” the Doctor saiif; and 
liP spoke a brief word or two of that strange delusion under 
which the little woman laboured, that this was her dead child 
come back to her. 

“ 1 know that is in her mind,” Goodenough said; “ she never 
got over that brain fever in which I found her. If I were to 
swear her on the book, and say, ' Brandon, don’t you believe he 
‘ is your son alive again ? ’ she would not dare to say no. She will 
leave him everything she has got. I only gave her so much less 
than that scoundrel's bill yesterday, because I knew .she would 
lUcc to contribute her own shora It would have offended her 
^mortally to have been left out of the subscription. Tliey like to 
sacrifice themselves. Why, there are women in India who, if 
not allowed to roast with their dead husbands, would die of 
vexation.” And by this time Mr. Philip came striding back into 
the room again, rubbing a pair of very red eyes, 

** Long ere this, no doubt, that drunken ruihan is sobered, and 
knows that the bill is gone. He is likely enough to accuse her 
'if the robbery,” says the Doctor. 

** Suppose,” says Philip’s other friend, ** I had put a pistol to 
your head, and was gdng to shoot you, and the Doctor took 
the pistol out of my hand, and flung it into the sea, would 
you help me to prosecute the Doctor for robbing me Of tho 
pistol?” 

** You don't suppose it will be a pleasure to me to,pEfy thht 
bill?” said Philip. I said, if a certain bill were fmesented tf> 
me. purporting to be accepted by Philip Firmin, 1 wo^d-'poy H* 
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But if that scoundrel Hunt only says that he had such a bill, 
and has lost it; I will cheerfully take my oath that I have never 
signed any bill at all—and they can't find Brandon guilty of 
stealing a thing which never existed." 

*' Let us hope, then, that the bill was not in duplicate 1‘ 

And to this wish all three gentlemen heartily said Amen J 

And now the Doctor’s door-bell btijin to be agitated by 
arriving patients. ITis dining-room was already full of them, 
^ho Little Sister must lie still, and the discussion of her afiairs 
must be deferred to a more convenient hour; and Philip and 
his friend agieed to reconnoitre the house in Thomhaugh 
Street, and see if anything had happened since its mistress had 
left it. 

Yes: something had happened. Mrs. Brandon's maid, who 
usbereS us into her mistress's little room, told us that in the early 
morning that horrible man who had come over night, and been 
so tipsy, and behaved so ill,—the very same man who had come 
there tipsy afore once, .and whom Mr. Philip had fiung into the 
street—^had come battering at the knocker, and pulling at the 
bell, and swearing and cuising most dreadful, and calling for 
“ Mrs. Brandon ! Mrs. Brandon! Mrs. Brandon!" and fright¬ 
ening the whole street. After he had rung, he knocked and 
battered ever so long. Mary looked out at him from her upper 
window, and told him to go along home, or she would call the 
police. On this the man roared out that he would call the police 
himself if Mary did not let him in ; and as he went on calling^ 
“ Police!" and yelling from the door, Mary came downstairs, 
and opened the hall-door, keeping the chain fastened, and asked 
him what be wanted. 

Hunt, from the steps without, began to swear and rage more 
loudly, and to demand to be let in. lie must and would see 
Mrs. Brandon. 

Mary, from behind her chain barricade, said that her mistresei 
tvas not at home, but that she had been called oat that night U> 
a pRtieat of Di'. Goodenough's. 

Hidit, with more shrieks and curses, said it was a he: and 
that she was at home; and that be would see her; and that 
bo must go into her room; and that he bad left something 
there ; that he had lost something; and that he w’ould liave it 

“Lost sftmething here?" cried Mary. “Why here? when 
you reeled out of this house, you couldn't scarce walk, and you 
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almost fell into the gutter, which I have soon you there before. 
Get away, and go home 1 You are not sober yet, you horrible 
man," 

On this, clinging on to the area-railings, and demeaning himself 
lik(‘ a madman, Hunt continued to call out, Police, pdlicc 1 1 
have been robbed, I've lx*en robbed! Police!" until astonished 
heads appeared at various windows in the quiet street, and a 
ix>liceman actually came up. 

When the rwliceman appeared, Hunt began to sway and pulU 
at the door, confined by its chain: and he frantically retterated 
hts charge, that he had been robbed and hocussed in that house, 
that night, by Mrs. Brandon. 

The policeman, by a familiar expression, conveyed his utter 
disbelief of the statement, and told the <lirty disreputable :qpan to 
move on, and go to bed. Mrs. Bmndon was known and re¬ 
spected all round the neighbourhood. She had befriended 
numerous poor round about; and was known for a hundred 
charities. She attended n»aiiy respectable families. In that 
parish there was no woman more esteemed. And by the word 
‘‘Gammon," the policeman expressed his sense of the niter 
absurdity of the charge against the good lady. 

Hunt still continued to yell out that he had been robbed and 
hocussed ; and Mary from behind her door repealed to the officer 
(with whom she perhaps bad relations not unfriendly) her state¬ 
ment that the beast had gone reeling away from the house the 
’'night before, and if he had lost anything, who know's where he 
might not have lost it ? 

“ It was taken out of this pocket, and out of this pocket-book," 
howled Hunt, clinging to die rail. “ I give her in charge. 1 
give the house in charge ? It's a den of thieves!" 

During this shouting and turmoil, the sash of a window in 
Bidley's studio was thrown up. TTic painter was going to his 
morning work. He had appointed an early model, llie sun 
could not rise too soon for Ridley; and, as soon as ever it gave 
its light, found him happy at his labour. He had heard from 
his bedroom the brawl going on about the door. 

“ Mr. Ridley!" says the policeman, touching the glased hat 
with much respect—(in fact, and out of uniform, Z 35 has figured 
in more than one of J. J.’s pictures)—“ Here’s a fellow disturbing 
the whole street, and shouting out that Mrs. Brdjhdon 
robbed and hocussed him !" 
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Ridley ran downstairs in a high state of indignation. He is 
nervous, like men of his tribe: qiuck to feel, to pity, to love, to 
be angry. He undid the chain, and ran into the street. 

“ I remember that fellow drunk here before,” said the painter ; 

and lying in that very gutter." 

“ Drunk and disorderly! Come along!" ones Z 25 ; and his 
hand was quickly fastened on the paisoi/j gieasy collar, and 
under its strong grasp Hunt is forced to mo\eon. He goes, 
, still yelling out that ho ha's been robborl. 

“ Tell that to his worship,” says the incredulous Z. And this 
was the news which Mrs. Brandon’s friends received from her 
maid, \vhcn they called at her house. 


CHAPTER XX. 

In which ineral People have their Triak, 

If Philip and his friend had happened to p.isi> through High 
Street, Marylebone, on their way to 'I'hornhaugh Street to 
reconnoitre the Little Sistei’s house, th(‘y would have seen 
the Reverend Mr. Hunt, in a very dirty, battered, crestfallen, 
and un.sattsfactury state, nvirching to Marylebone from the 
station, where the reverend gentleman had passed the night, 
and under the custody of the police. A convoy of strect-boy 3 
followed the prisoner and his guard, making sarcastic remarks 
on both. Hunt’s appearance was not improved since we had 
the pleasure of meeting him on the previous evening. With a 
grizzled beard and hair, a dingy face, a dingy shirt, and a 
countenance mottled with dirt and drink, we may fancy the 
Reverend man passing in tattered raiment tluough the street to 
make his appearance before the magistrate. 

You have no doubt forgotten the narrative which appeared in 
the morning piapers two days after the Thornhaugh Street 
incident; but my clerk has been at the pains to hunt up and 
copy the police report in which events connected with our his* 
tory are briefly recorded. 

'^MaRVCBHONB, Thomas Tufton Hunt, professing to- 

be a dergyman, but wearing an appearance of extreme squalon was 
brought before Mr. Beaksby at this office, charged by Z 35 with being 
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drunk and very disorderly on Tuesday sc’nnight, and endeavouring ky 
force and threats to effect his re-entrance into a house in Thomhaugn 
Street, from whicli he had been previously ejected in a most unclcrkat 
and inebriated state. 

“ On being taken to the station-house, tho reverend gentletnan lodged 
a complaint on his own side, and averred that he had been stupefied and 
hocussed in the house in I'homliaugh Street by means of some drug, 
and that, whilst in this slate, he had been robbed of a bill for ;C 3 ^, 3 ^, 
drawn by a )>erson in New^ York, and accepted by Mr. P, ir irmin, 
barrister, of Parchment Buildings, Temple. 

“ Mrs. Brandon, the l.mdla^ of the house, No. — Tliornhaugh 
Street, has been in the liabit of letting lodgings for many years past.# 
and several of her friends, including Mr Firmin, Mr. Rullcy, the Ro^l 
Academician, and other ^iitlemcn, were in attendance to tpeak to her 
character, which is most respectable. After Z 95 had given evidence, 
the servant deposed that Hunt had been more than once disorderly and 
drunk befote in that house, and had been forcibly ejected fVom it. On 
the night wiicn the alleged robbery was s<iid to have taken place, he had 
visited the house in Thornhaugh Stieet, h.ad left it in an inenriate^ state, 
and returned some hours afterwards, vowdng that he had been robbed 
of the document in question. 

“ Mr. P. Firmin said: ‘ 1 am a barri-ter, and liaw chamliers at Paitb- 
^ ment Buddings, Temple, and know the person calling himself Hunt 
’*1 have not ot^pted any bill of exchange, iior is my signature affixed to 
4 nv such document.* 

*”At this stage the worthy magistiate interposed, and sai<l that this 
only went to prove that the bill was not comi>lcted by Mr. F,’s accept- 
ame, and would by no means conclude the case set up before him. 
Dc.ilmg xvith It, however, on the merits, and lo()king at the way in 
which the cliarg^ had been preferred^ and the e^itire absence of suffi¬ 
cient testimony to warrant him in deciding that even a piece of paper 
h.sd been ab^racted in that house, or by the jjerson accused, and 
lielievin^ that if be were to commit, a couvictiuu would be impossible, 
he dism&st‘d the charge. 

**1116 lady left the court with her friends, and the accuser, when 
calfrd upon to pay a fine for drunkenness, broke out into very unclerical 
language, in the midst of which he was fuicibly removed.’* 

Philip Finfiin's statement, that he had given no bill of 
exchange, was made not without hesitation on his part, and 
indeed at his friends’ strung entreaty. It was addressed not so 
itiuch to the sitting magistrate, as to that elderly individual at 
New York, who warned no more to forge his son’s name. 
I fear a coolness ensued between Philip and his parent in conse* 
qucnce of the younger man's behaviour. Tlie Doctor bad 
thought better of bis boy than to suppose that, at a ^ 

necessity^ Philip would desert him. He forgave Philip, nttnsr* 
theless. Perhaps since his marriage other in/uenees vtistfi at 
work upon him, &c. The parent made further remarks in thiis 
strain. A man who takes your money is naturally 8fiended if 
you remonstrate; you wound his sense of delicacy by protesiihg 
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against his putting his hand in your pocket* The elcgcmt 
Doctor in New York continued to speak of his unhappy son 
witli a mournful shake of the head; he said, perhaps believed, 
that Philip's imprudence was in part the cause of his own exile. 

* * This is not the kind of entertainment to which I would have 
invited you at my own house in I'Cngland/' he would say. “ I 
thought to have ended ray days there, and to htwe left my .son 
in comfort—nay, splendour. T am an exile in poverty: and he 
y but I will use no hard words." And to his female patients he 
would say : “ No! my dear madam !—not a syllable of reproach 
shall escape these lips regarding that misguided boy! But you 
can feel for me; I know you can feel for me." In the Old days, 
a high-spinted highwayman, w'ho took acoaeh-passengci’s purse, 
though^ himself injured, and the traveller a shabby fellow, 
if he secreted ti guincti or two under the cushions. In the 
Doctor's now nue letters, he bnnithed a manly sigh here and 
there, to thmk that he had lost the confidence of his boy. 1, 
do believe that certain ladies of our acciuaintancc wire inclined ' 
to think that the elder Firmin had been not altogether wt'll used,"^ 
however much they loved and admired the Little Sister for her 
lawless act in her boy’s defence But this mam point w'e had 
won. The Doctor at New York took the warning, and wrote his 
son’s signature upon no more bills of exchange, 'khe good 
Goodenough's loan was cairied back to him in the \ery coin 
which he had supplied. Ho said that his little nurse Brandctn 
was spUndide menda\\ and that her robbery was a sublime ai^d 
courageous act of war. 

In so far, since his marriage, Mr. Philip had been pretty 
fortunate. At need, friends had come to him. In moments of 
peril be had bad succour and relief. Though he bad married 
without money, fate had sent him a sufficiency. His flask had 
never been empty, and there was always meal m bis bin. But» 
now Iiard trials were in store for him; liari^ials which we 
bave said were endurable, and which he has long since lived 
through. 

Any man who has played the game of life or whist, knowrs 
how one while he will have a series of good cards dealt 
hinir and again will get no trumps at all. After he got into 
Ws house in Milman Street and quitted the Little Sislor’s 
kind roof, *our friend's good fortune seemed to desert him. 

** it was a punishment for my pride, because I was 
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iiaughty vrith her, and—and jealous of that dear good little 
creature," poor Charlotte afterwards owned in conversation with 
other friends:—“ but our fortune seemed to change when we 
were away from her, and that I must own." 

Perhaps, when she was yet under Mrs. Brandon's roof, the 
Little Sister’s provident care had done a great deal more for 
('harlotte than Charlotte knew. Mrs. Philip had the most 
simple tastes in the world, and upon herself never spent an 
unnecessary shilling. Indeed, it was a wonder, considering ha 
small expenses, how neat and nice Mrs. Philip ever lookeoL 
But she never could deny herself when the children were in 
question; and had them arrayed in all sorts ot fine clothes; 
and stitched and hemmed all day and night to decorate their 
little persons; and in reply to the remonstrances of the 
matrons her friends, showed how it was impossible Children 
could be dressed for less cost. If anything ailed them, quick, 
the doctor must be sent for. Not worthy Goodenougb, who 
came without a fee, and pooh-poohed her alanns and anxieties ; 
but dear Mr. Bland, who had a feeling heart, and was himself 
a father of childrcu. and who supported those children by the 
produce of the pills, draughts, powders, visits, which he be- 
stow'cd on all families into whose doors he entered. Bland’s 
sympathy was very consolatory ,* but it was P'und to be very 
costly at the end of the year. “And, what then?" says 
Charlotte, with kindling cheeks. “ Do you suppose we should 
gfudge that money, which was to give health to our dearest 
dearest babies ? No. You can’t have such a bad opinion of me 
as that! ’’ And accordingly Mr. Bland received a nice little 
annuity from our friends. Philip had a joke about his wife’s 
housekeeping which perhaps may apply to other young women 
who are kept by over-watchful mothers too much in statu 
^upillari. When they were married, or about to be matriedf 
Philip asked CMlotte what she would order for dinner. She 
promptly said sffi would order leg of mutton. “ And after leg 
of mutton ?’’ “ Leg of beef, to bo sure! ’’ says Mrs. Cbarlottej 
looking very pleased and knowing. And the fact is, as thb 
little housekeeper was obliged demurely to admit, their house¬ 
hold bills increased prodigiously after they left Thomhaugh 
Street. “And 1 can’t understand, my dear, how the grooet’s 
book should mount up so; and the butterman’s, and the beer," 
&c. &c. We have often seen the pretty little head bent bver t^ 
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dingy volumes, puzzling, puzzling: and the eldest child would 
hold up a warning finger to ours, and tell them to be very quiet, 
as mamma was at her •* atounts." 

And now, I grieve to say, money becstmc scarce for the 
payn»ent of these accounts; and though Pliilip fancied he hid 
his anxieties from his wife, be sure she loved him too much to be 
deceived by one of the clumsiest hyi)Ocrite«i m tb'* vko»1d. Only, 
being a much cleverer hypocrite than lior husUind. she pretended 
to be deceived, and acted her part so well that poor I^hiltp was 
iSortified with her gaiety, :uid chose to fancy his wife was 
indifferent to their misfortunes. She ought not to be so smiling 
and happy, he thought; and, ai; usual, bemoaned his lot to his 
friends. '* I come home racked with care, and thin^'ing of those 
inevitable bills; I rhudder, sir, at every note that lies on the 
hall table, and would tremble as 1 dashed them open as they do 
on the stage. But I laugh and put on a jaunty air, and humbug 
Char. And I hear her singing about the hou.se and laughing 
and cooing with the children, by Jove. S//e'i not aware of 
anything. SZ/r does not know how dreadfully the n’f domi i$ 
squeezing me. Hut before marriage she did, I tell you. Then, 
if anything annoyed me, she divined it. If I felt ever so little 
unwell, you .«hould have seen the alarm on her face! It was 
* I^lulip dear, how pale you are; ’ or, ‘ I’hilip, how flushed you 
are; ’ or, 'I am sure you have had a letter from your father. VV^liy 
do you conceal anything from me, sir? You never sliould— 
never! ’ And now when the fox is gnawing at my side under 
iiiy cloak, 1 laugh and grin so naturally that she belicv'es 1 am 
all right, and she comes to meet me flouncing the children about 
in niy face, and wearing an air of consummate happiness! 1 
would not deceive her for the world, you know. But it’s 
mortifying. Don’t tell me. It A mortifying to be tossing awake 
all night, and racked with care all day, and have the wife of 
your bosom chattering and singing ami laugl^g, as if there 
were no cares, or doubts, or duns in the worl<3^ If I had the 
gout and she were to laugh and sing, I should not call that 
sympathy. If I were arrested for debt, and she were to coUiO 
grinning and laughing to the si')onging-house, I should n'ot call 
thHt consolation. Why doesn’t she feel? She ought to feel. 
There’s .Betsy, our parlour-maid. There’s the old fellow who 
comes to clevi the boots and knives. They know how hard up 
1 am. And my wife sings and dances whilst 1 am on the verge 
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of ruin, by Jove; and giggles and laughs as if life was a 
pantomime 1" 

Tben the man and woman into whose cars poor Philip roared 
out his confessions and griefs, hung down their blushing heads 
in humbled silence. They are tolerably prosiperous in life, and, 

\ fear, arc pretty well satisfied with themselves and each other. 
A woman who scarcely ever does any wrong, and rules and 

governs her own house and family, as my-as the wife of the 

reader’s humble servant most notoriously does, often becomes— 
must it be said ?—too certain of her own virtue, and is too suif^ 
of the correctness of her own opinion. We virtuous people give 
advice a good deal, and sot a considerable value upon that 
advice. We meet a certain man who has fallen among thieves, 
let us say. We succour him readily enough. Wc lake him 
kindly to the inn, and pay his scure there ; but we sdy to the 
landlord, "You must give thii> poor man his bed ; his medicine 
at such a time, and his broth ac .such another. But, mind you, 
be must have that physic, and no other; that broth when wc 
4 |pdcr it. IVe take his case iu hand, you understand. Don't 
listen to him or anybody else. We know all about everything, 
(iood-byc. Take care of him. Mind die medicine and the 
broth I ” And Mr. Benefactor or Lady Bountiful goes away, 
perftjctly self-satisfied. 

Do you take this allegory ? When Philip complained to us 
of his wife’s friskincbs and gaiety ; when he bitterly contmsted 
her levity and carelessness with his own despondency and doubt, 
Charlotte’s two principal friends were smitten by shame. Oh, 
Philip i dear Philip 1 ” his female adviser said (having looked at 
h«r husband once or twice as Firmin spoke, and in vain en* 
deavoured to keep her guilty eyes down on her work), " Charlotte 
has done this because she is humble, and because she takes the 
advice of fnends who are not. She knows everything, emd more 
than everythin^; for her dear tender heart is filled with appro* 
hension. Hut vre told her to show no sign of care, lest her 
husband should be disturbed. And she trusted in us ; and she 
puts her trust elsewhere, Philip; and she has hidden her pwn 
anxieties, lest yours should be increased; and has met. you 
gaily when her heart wa$ full of dread. We think ehe has done 
wrong now; but she did so because she was so simple, hud 
trusted in us who advised her wrongly. Kow^we se^ 
there ought to have been perfect confidence always h^w^ 
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you, and that it is her simplicity and faith in us which liave 
misled her.” 

Phil hung down his head for a moment, and hid his eyes ; 
and we knew, during that minute when his face was conct^cd 
from us, how his grateful heart was employed. 

"And you know, dear Philip'*- says I.aura, looking at 

licr husband, and nodding to that person, who cei.tuinly under¬ 
stood the hint. 

"And I say, Firmin," breaks in the lady's husband, "you 
understand, if you arc at all -that is, if jou^—that is, if we 
can ”- 

" Hold your tongue! ” shouts Firmin, with a face licaming 
over with liappinoss. “ I know what you mean. You beggar, 
you are going to offer me money ! I see it in your face ; bless 
you Ixfth I But we'll try and do without, please Heaven. And 
—and it’s worth feeling a pinch of ixjverly to find such friends 
as I have had, and to share it with such a—such a—dash—dear 
little thing as 1 have at home. And I won t try and humbug 
Char any more. I’m bad at that sort of business. And goetf- 
night, and I’ll never forget your kindness, never ! ” And he is 
off a moment afterwards, and jumping down the steps of our 
door, and so into the park. And though there were not five 
pounds in the poor little house in Milman Street, there were not 
two happier people in London that night than ('harlottc and 
Philip Firmin. if he had his troubles, our friend had his 
immense consolations. Fortunate he, however poor, who has 
friends to help, and love to console him in his trials. 


CHAPTER XXL 

In which the Luck goes very much against us, 

Kvbry man and woman amongst us has made his voyage to 
Lilliput, and his tour in the kingdom of Brobdingnag. When 
I go to my native country town, the local paper announces our 
arrival; the labourers touch their hats as the pony-chaise 
passes, the girls and old women drop curtseys: Mr. Hicks, the 
grocer and hatter, comes to his door and makes a bow, and 
smirks andt smiles. When our neighbour Sir John arrives at 
the Hsdl, lie ls> a still greater personage; the bell-ringers greet 
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the HaU family with a peal; tlie Reclor walks over on an early 
day, and i)ays liis visit; and the fumers at market press 
Toand for a nod of recognition. Sir John at home is in 
T^illipui: in Belgravc Square he is in Brobdingimg, whore 
almost everybody we meet is over so much taller than our¬ 
selves. “ Which do you like best: to be a giant amongst 
the pigmies, or a pigmy amongst the giants ?" I know wliat 
.sort of company I prefer myself: but that is not the point. 
What I would hint is, that we ix>ssibly give ourselves patronising 
airs before small people, as folks higher placed than ourselves 
give themselves airs before us. l^atronising airs? Old Miss 
Mumbles, the half-pay lieutenant’s daughter, who lives over 
the plumber’s, with her maid, gives herself in her degn*ce more 
airs than any duchess iu Belgravia, and would leave the room 
if A tradesman’s wife sat duwn in it. * 

Now it has been said that few men iu this city of I.ondon are 
so simple in their manners as Philip hUnnin, and that he treated 
the jiatron whose bread he ate, and the wealthy relative who 
condescended to visit him, with a like freedom. He is blunt, 
but not familiar, and is not a whit more politi* to niy Lord than 
lo jack or Tom at the coffee-house. He resents familiarity from 
vulgar persons, and those who venture on it retire maimed and 
mortified alicr coming into collision with him. As for the people 
he loves, he grovels before them, worships their boot-tips and 
their gown-hems. Dut he submits to them, not for their wealth 
or rank, but for love's sake. He submitted very magnanimously, 
at first, to the kindness and caresses of Lady Kiiigwood and her 
daughters, being softened and won by the regard wliich they 
showed for his wife and children. 

Although Sir John was for the Rights of Man everywhere, oil 
over the world, and had pictures of Franklin, Lafayette, and 
Washington in his library, he likewise liad portraits of his own 
ancestors in that apartment, .and entertained a very high opinkm 
of the present representative of the Ringwood family. The 
character of the late chief of the house was notorious. Lord 
Ringwood’s life had been irregular and his morals loose. His 
talents were considerable, no doubt, but they had not be^ 
devoted to serious study or directed to itseful ends. A wild 
man in early life, he had only cliangcd his practices in later Hfc 
in consequence of ill-health, and became a hermit as a Certain 
Preson b^me a monk. He was a frivolous person to the end, 
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and was not to be considered as a public man and statesman; 
and this light-minded man of pleasure had been advanced to 
the third rank of the peerage, whilst his successor, his superior 
in intellect and morality, remained a Baronet still. How blind 
the Ministry was which refused to recognise so much talent and 
worth I Had there been public virtue or common sense in the 
governors of the nation, merits like Sir Jtjlih's never could havir 
been overlooked. Rut Ministers were notoriously a family 
^lique, and only helped each other. Promotion and patronage 
were disgracefully monoiwlised by the members of a very few 
families who were not better men of business, men of better 
character, men of more ancient lineage (though birth, of course, 
was a mere accident) than Sir John himst'lf. In a word, until 
they ^vc him a peerage, he saw very little hoixj for the cabinet 
or the country. 

Tn a very early page of this history mention was made of a 
certain Philip Ringwood, to whose protection Philip Firmin’s 
mother confided her boy when he was first sent to school. 
Philip Ringwood was Kirmin's senior by seven years; he canlc 
to Old Parr Street twice or thrice during his stay at school, 
condescended to take the “ tips,” of which the poor Doctor 
was lilwral enough, but never deigned to take any notice of 
young Firmin, who looked up to his kinsman with awe and 
trembling. From school Philip Ringwood speedily departed to 
college, and then entered upon jiui^lic life. 1 le wa-s the eldest 
son of Sir J ohu Ringwood, with whom our friend has of late made 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Ringwood was a much greater personage than the 
Baronet his father. Even wJien the latter succeeded to Lord 
Ringwood’s estates and came to London, ho could scarcely b<? 
said to equal his son in social rank; and the younger patronisddlf 
his parent. What is the secret of great .social success? It is. 
not to be gained by beauty, or wealth, or birth, or wit, or valour, 
or eminence of any kind. It is a gift of Fortune, bc.stowed, like 
that goddess's favours, capriciously. Look, dear madam, at 
the most fashionable ladies at present reigning in London. Are- 
they better bred, or more amiable, or richer, or more beautiful 
than yourself? See, good sir, the men who lead the fashion, 
and stand in the bow window at “ Black’s; ” are they wiser, or 
wittier, or Hiore agreeable people than you? And yet you know 
what your fate would be if you were put up at that club. Sir 
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John Ringwood ncv(*r dared to be proposed there, even after 
his great accession of fortune on the Earl’s death. His son did 
not encourage him. People even said that Ringwood would 
blackball his father if he dared to offer himself as a candidate. 

I never, I say, could understand the reason of Philip Ring- 
wood's success in life, though you must acknowledge that he 
IS one of our most eminent dandies. He is affable to dukes. 
He patronises marquises. lie is not witty. He is not clever. 
He does not give good dinners. How many baronets are the|e 
in the British empire? Ix>ok to your book, and see. I tell 
you there are many of these whom Philip Ringwood would 
scarcely admit to wait at one of his bad dinners. By calmly 
asserting himself in life, this man has achieved his soci^ 
eminence. We may hate him ,* but we acknowledge IJs supe¬ 
riority. For instance, 1 should as soon think of asking him to 
dine with me, as I should of slapping the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury on the back. 

Mr. Ringwood has a meagre little house in Mayfair^ and 
belongs to a public office where he patronises his chef. His 
own family bow down before him; his mother is humble in 
his company; kis sisters are respectful; his father does not 
brag of his own I liberal principles, and never alludes to the 
Rights of Man in the son’s picsencc. He is called '* Mr. King- 
wood ” in the family. The person who is least in awe of him 
is his youngei brother, who has been known to make faces 
behind the elder’s back. But he is a dreadfully headstrong 
and ignorant child, and respects nothing. Eady Ringwood, 
by the way, is Mr. Ringwood's stepmother. His own mother 
was the daughter of a noble house, and died in giving birth to 
Ibis paragon. 

^ Philip l^irmin, who had not set eyes upon his Idnsman 
since they were at school together, remembered some stories 
which were current about Ringwood, and by no means to that 
eminent dandy's credit—stories of intrigue, of play, of various 
libertine exploits on Mr. Ringwood’s part. One day, Philip 
and Charlotte dined with Sir John, who was talking and 
chirping, and laying down the law. and bragging away aoeordo 
ing to his wont, when Ms son entered and asked for dfonar. 
He bad accepted an invitation to dine at Garferton 
The Duke had one of his attacks of gout just ^oia dinner. 
The dinner was oft ' If Lady Ringwood would give Mm a tilice 
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of mutton, he would be very much obliged to her. A plrice 
was soon found for him. ** And, l^hilip, this is your namesake, 
and our cousin, Mr.* Philip Firmin,” ssdd the Baronet, present¬ 
ing bis son to his kinsman. 

“Your father used to give me sovereigns, when I was at 
school. I have a faint recollection of you, loo. I.ittle white- 
headed boy, weren’t you? How is the i;)oclor, and Mrs. 
Firmin? All right ? '* 

* “Why, don’t you know his father ran away?" calls out the 
youngest member of the fiimily. “ Don’t kick me, Emily. He 
did run away." 

Then Mr. Ringwood remembered, and a faint blush tinged 
his face. “ Lapse of time. I know. Shouldn’t have asketl 
after s^ch a lapse of time." And he mentioned a case in which 
a duke, wiio was very forgetful, had asked a marquis about his 
wife who had nxn away with an carl, and made inquiries about 
the duke’s son, who, as everybody knew, was not on terms with 
his ,%ther. 

,, ♦^'This is Mrs. Firmin—Mrs. Philip Finnin!" crial Ladv 
Ringwood, rather nervously; and I suppose Mis. Philip blushed, 
and the blush became lier ; for Mr. Ringwood afterwards con¬ 
descended to say to one of his sisters, that their new-found 
relative seemed one of your rough-and-ready sort of gentlemen, 
but liis wife was really very well-bred, and quite a pretty young 
woman, a nd presentable anywhere -—really an)rwhere. Charlotte 
was asked to sing one or two of her little songs after dinner. 
Mr, Ringwood was ddighted. Her voice was perfectly true. 
What she s.ang, she sang admirably. And he was good enough 
to hum over one of her songs (during which performance he 
showed that his voice was not exempt from little frailties), ai 
to say he had heard Lady Philomda Shakerley sing that v< 
song at Glenmavis, last autumn; and it was such a favourite 
that the Duchess asked for it every night—-actually every night. 
When our friends were going home, Mr. Ringwood gave 
Philip almost the whole of one finger to shake; and while 
Philip WHS inwardly raging at his impertinence, believed that ho 
had entirely fascinated his humble relatives, and that he had 
most good-natured and friendly. 

I ijaimot tell why this man’s patronage chafed and goaded 
our ^VfQrtby%iend so as to drive him beyond the bounds of all 
Pt^teness and reason. The artless remarks of the little 
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and the occasional simple speeches of the young Indies, had 
only tickled Philip's humour, and served to amuse him when 
he met his relatives. !• suspect it was a certnin free-and-easy 
manner which Mr. Ringwood choose to adopt tow'ards Mrs, 
Philip, which annoyed her husband. He had said nothing 
at which offence could be taken ; perhaps he was quite un¬ 
conscious of offending; nay, thought himself eminently pleas¬ 
ing. Perhaps he was not more impertinent towards her than 
towards other women : but in talking about him, Mr. Firming 
eyes flashed very fiercely, and lie .spoke of his now acquaint¬ 
ance and relative, with his usual extreme candour, as an up¬ 
start, and an arrogant conceited puppy whose cars he would 
like to pull. 

How do good women learn to discover men who ^re not 
good? Is it by instinct? How do they learn those stories 
about men ? I protest I never told my wife anything good or 
bad regarding this Mr. Ringwood, though of course, as a man 
about town, I have he.ird—who has not?—little 
regarding his career. His conduct in that affair with 
Willowby was licanlcss and cruel: his Ixdiaviour to that itii^ 
happy Blanche Painter nolxrdy can defend. My wife conveys 
her opinion icgarding Philip Ringwood, hi.i life, principles, and 
morality, by looks and silences wiiich are moie awful and kill¬ 
ing than the bitterest words of sarcasm or reproof. Philip 
Firmin, w'ho knows her wa>s, watches her features, and, as 
I have said, humbles himself at her feet, marked the lady’s 
awful looks, when he came to describe to us his meeting with 
his cousin, and the magnificent patronising airs which Mr. 
Ringwood assumed. 

If What?" he said, “you don’t like him any more than I d<5? 
1 thought you would not; and I am so glad." 

Philip’s friend said she did not know Mr. Ringwood, and had 
never spoken a word to him in her life. 

“ Yes; but you know of him," cries the impetuous Firmin. 
“ What do you know of him, with his monstrous puppyism and 
arrogance ? ’’ Oh, Mrs. Laura knew very little of him. She did 
not believe—^she had much mther not bdieve—what the world 
said about Mr. Ringwood. 

“ Suppose wc were to ask the Woolcombs their opinion of 
your character, Philip?'* cries that gentleman'^biographer, 
with a laugh. 
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My dearl” says Laura> 'with a yet severer Ibok, the severity 
of which glance I must explain. The differences ot Woolcomb 
and his wife were notorious. Their unhappiness 'was known to 
all the world. Society w’as beginning to look with a very very 
cold face ilpon Mrs. Woolcomb, After quarrels* jealousies, 
battles. reconciliation.s, scenes of renewed violence and furious 
language, bad come indifference, and the most reckless gaiety 
on the woman's part. Her home was splendid, but mean 
and miserable; .ill sorts of stories were rife regarding her 
husband’s brutal treatment of poor Agnes, and her own im¬ 
prudent behaviour. Mrs. T..aura was indignant when this un¬ 
happy woman’s name w'as ever mention^, except when she 
thought bow our warm true-hearted Philip had esuipcd from 
the heartless creature. “Wh.at a blessing it was that you 
were ruihed. Philip, and that she deserted you!" Laura would 
say. “ What fortune would repay you for marrying such .a 
woman?” 

“I^eed it was worth .all I had to lose her,” s.iys Philip, 
^ 01^0 the Doctor and I arc quit'^. If he had not spent m\ 
fii^tiine, Agnes would have married me. If she had married 
me, I might have turned Othello, and have been hanged for 
.smothering her. Why, if I had not bi*en poor, 1 should never 
have been married to little Char—and fancy not being married 
to Cliarl” The worthy fellow here l.apses into silence, and 
indulges in on inward rapture at the idea of his own excessive 
happiness. Then he is scared again at the thought which his 
own imagination has mised. 

“ I say I Fancy being without tlie kids and Char I" he cries 
with a blank look. 

“That horrible father—that dreadful motlier—pardon me, 
Philip; but when I think of the worldlincss of those unhappy 
people, and how that poor unhappy woman has been bred in 
it, and ruined by it—I am so, so, so enraged, that T can't keep 
my temper!” cries the lady. “Is the woman answerable, or 
the parents, who hardened her heart, and sold her—sold her 
to that—“-01 ” Our illustrious friend Woolcomb was signified 
by ** that O; ” and the lady once more paused, choked with 
wrath as she thought about that O, and that O's wife. 

“ 1 wonder he has not Othello’d her,” remarks Philip, with 
his hands in h|B pockets. “ 1 should, if she had been mine and 
gone on as they say she is going on.” 
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It IS iiioadful dreadful to contemplate !" continues the lady. 
“To think she was sold by her own parents, poor thing, poor 
thing! The guilt is with them who led her wrong." ■ 

“ Nay," says one of tlte three interlocutors. “ Why stop at 
Ix5or Mr. and Mrs. Twysden ? Why not lot them off, and accuse 
their parents, who lived worldly too in their generation? Or 
stay ; they descend from William the Conqueror. L,et us absolve 
poor Talbot Tw'ysden and his heartless wife, and haw the Koi - 
man into court," 

“Ah, Arthur I Did not our sin begin with the beginning?*'* 
cries the lady, “and have we not its remedy? Oh, this pooi 
creature, this poor creature 1 May she know where to take 
refuge from it, and learn to repent in time I" 

The Georgian and Circassian girls, they say, used to submit 
to their lot very complacently, and were quite eager tS get to 
market at Constantinople and be aold. Mrs. Woolcomb wanted 
nobody to tempt her away from poor Philip. She lioppcd 
away from the old love as soon as ever the new one appeared 
with his bag of monev. She knew quite well to whom sH^ 
selling herself, and lor what, I'be temptci needed no skill, dr 
artihee, or eloquence. He had none. But he showed her a 
purse, and three Hoe houses—and she came. Innocent child, 
forsooth» She knew quite as much about the woild as papa 
and mamma; and the lawyers did not look to her settlement 
more warily, and coolly, than she herself did. Did she not liie 
on Afterwards ? I do not say she lived reputably, but most 
comfortably; as Paris, and Rome, and Naples, and Florence 
can tell you, where she is well known; where she receives a great 
deal of a certain kind of company; where she is scorned and 
flattered, and splendid, and lonely, and miserable. She is not 
miserable when she secs children: she does not care for other 
persons' children, as she never did for her own, even w^en they 
were taken from her. She is of course hurt and angry, when 
quite common vu/gar people, not in society, you understand, 
turn away from her, and avoid her. and won't come to her 
parties. She gives excellent dinners which jolly fogeys, rattling 
bachelors, and doubtful ladies hrequent: but she i$ alone and 
uiihappy-^tinhappy becau^ she does not sec parents, .sister, 
or tM*othdr? Allans, man hgn Monsieur I She never Cared for 
parents, sister, or brother; or for baby; or fo# man (except 
once for Philip a little little bit, when her pulse wcHtld some* 
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times go up two beats in a minute at bis appearance). But 
she is unhappy, bccau.se she is losing her figure, and from 
tigbt>lacing htT nose has become very red, and the pearl 
powder won’t lie on it somehow. And though you may have 
thought Woolcomb an odious, ignorant, and underbred little 
wretch, you must own that at least he had led blood in his 
veins. Did he not spend a great part ot his fortune for the 
possession of tliis cold wife ? For whom did she ever make a 
sacrifice, or feel a pang ? I am sure a greater misfortune than 
any which has befallen fnend Philip might have happened to 
him, and so congratulate him on his escape. 

Having vented his wrath upon the arrogance end imperti¬ 
nence of this solemn puppy of a Philip Riiigwood, our friend 
went a^y somewliat soothed to his club in St. James's Street, 

• 'Hie ‘ ‘ Megatherium C'lub ” is only a very few doors from the 
much more aristocratic establishment of “ Black's." Mr. Philip 
Ringwood and Mr. Woolcomb were standing on the steps of 
'‘Black’s," Mr. Ringwood waved a graceful little kid-gloved 
hand to Philip, and smiled on him. Mr. Woolcomb glaied at 
our friend out of his opal eyeballs. Philip had once proposed 
to kick Woolcomb into the sea. He somehow felt as if he 
would like to treat Ringwood to tlic •came bath. Meanwhile, 
Mr, Ringwood laboured under the notion that he and his new¬ 
found acquaintance were on the very best possible terms. 

At one lime poor little Woolcomb loved to be seuj^vith 
Philip Ringwood. He thought he acquired distinctle^l^rom 
the companionship of that man of fashion, and would bang on. 
Ringwood as they W'alked the Pall Mall pavement. 

“Do you know that great hulking overbearing brute?'* 
says Woolcomb to his companion on the steps of “ Black’s.'* 
Perhaps somebody overheard them from the bow window. (I 
teD you everything is overheard in London, and a great deal 
moretoo^} 

'* Brute, is he?’* says Ringwood ; “seems a rough overbearing 
sort of chap, ’’ 

''Blackguard Doctor’s son. R'lnknipt. Father ran away,** 
says the dusky man with the opal eyeballs. 

“ I have heard he was a rogue—^the Doctor; but I like him. 
Remeifiber he gave me three sovereigns when I was at school. 
Always like a*fellow who tips you when you are at school '* And 
b«re Ringwood beckoned bis brougham whicli was in waiting. 
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“Shall wc bce you at cluintT? Wlierearc you going?” asked 
Mr. Woolcomb. “ If you arc going towards "- 

“Toward's Gray‘s Inn, to see my lawyer; have an appoint¬ 
ment there; be with you at eight!" And Mr. Ringwood 
skipped into his little brougham and wa^ gone. 

Tom Eaves told Philip. Tom ICaves belongs to “Black's 
C'lub,” to “ Bays's,” to the ** Megatherium," I don’t know to 
how many clubs in St. James’s Street. Tom Eaves knows 
everybody's business, and all the scandal of all the clubs 
the last forty years. He knows who has lost money, and to 
whom; what is the talk of the opera-box and what the scandal 
of the toulUsea; who is m^aking love to whose daughter. What¬ 
ever men and women are doing in Mayfair, is the famigo of 
Tom's libel. He knows so many stories, that of course he 
makes mistakes in names sometimes, and say.s that Jones is. 
on the verge of ruin, when he i** thriving and prosperous, and 
it is poor Brown who is in dilhcultius, and informs us that Mrs. 
Fanny is flirting with Captain Ogle, when both arc as innocent 
of a flirtation as you and 1 are. Tom certainly is mi.schievous, 
and often is wrong ; but when he b|)caks of our neighbours ho 
is amusing. 

“It is as gootl as a play to see Ringwood and Othello to¬ 
gether,’’ says 'foni to Philip. “ How ptoud the black man is to 
be .se'-n with him I Heard him abuse you to Ringpvood. Ring- 
woodj^uck up for you and for your poor governor -spoke up 
hko9|Pilan--like a man who sticks up for a fellow who is down. 
Hov^hc black man brags about having Ringwood to dinner I 
Always having him to dinner! You should have seen Ring- 
wood shake him oflf! Said be was going to Gray'.s Inn. Heard 
him say (Jray s Inn Eane to his man. Don’t believe a wonl 
of it." 

Now I dare say you ore much too f.i.shionablc to know that 
Milman Strwt is a little culde sac of a street, which leads into 
Guilford Street, which leads into Gray’s Inn Lane. Philip 
went his way homewards, shaking off Toro Eaves, who, for his 
part, trotted off to his other clubs, telling people bow he had 
just been talking with that bankrupt Doctor’s son, and won¬ 
dering how Philip should get money enough to pay his club 
subscription. Philip then went on his way, striding homewsrils 
at his usual manly pace. * 

Whose black brougham was that?—-the black brougham wldt 
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the chestnut horse walkings up and down Guilford Street. Mr. 
Ringvkood’s crest was on the brougham. When Philip entered 
his drawing>room, having opened the door with his own key, 
there sat Mr. Ringwood, talking to Mrs. Charlotte, who was 
taking a cup of tea at five o'clock. She and the children liked 
that cup of tea. Sometimes it served Mrs. Cli.nr for dinner 
when Philip dined from home. 

“If I had known you were coming here, you might Imve 
b|pught me home and saved me a long walk,” said Philip, 
wiping a burning forehead. 

“ So I might—so I might,” said the other. “ I never thought 
of it. I h.id to see my lawyer in Gnay’s Inn ; and il was then 
I thought of coming on to sec you, as I was t»‘lhng Mrs. Pir- 
niin ; and a vciy nice quiet place you live in ! ” 

* This was very well. But for the first and oiil> lime of Jiis 
life, Philip was jealous. 

“ Don't drub so with your feet 1 Don't like to ride when you 
jog so on the floor," said Philip’s eldest darling, who had 
> clambered on papa’s knee. "Why do you look so? Don’t 
squeeze my arm, pap.a 1" 

Mamma was utterly unaware that Philip had any cause for 
agitation. “You have walked all the w.ay fiom Westminster, 
and the club, and you are quite hot and tm*cl!'' she said. 
" Some tea, my dear ? ” 

Philip nearly choked w'ith the lea. From undei hif^ir, 
which fell over his forehead, h«* looked into his wifo^^ce. 
It wore such a sweet look of innocence and wonder, ttw*, as 
he regarded her, the spasm of jealousy passed off. No : there 
was no look of guilt in those tender eyes. PhiUp could only 
read in them the wife’s tender love and anxiety for himself. 

But what of Mr. Ringwood's face? Wlien tlie firit little 
blush and hesitation had passed away, Mr. Ringwood a pale 
countenance reassumed that calm selt-satisfied smile, which it 
customarily wore. “The coolness of the man maddened me, 
said Philip, talking about the little occurrence afterwards, and 
to Ilia usual confidant. 

"Grapcious Powers," cries the other. “If 1 went to soe 
Chat:JQttc and the children, would you be jealous of me, you 
bearded Turk? Are you prepared with sack and bow'slring 
for every marf who visits Mrs. Firmin ? If you are to come 
out in this character, you will lead yourself and your wife 
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pretty live*?. Of course you quanelled with Lovelace then 
and tliere, and threatened to throw him out of window then 
and there? Your custom is to strike when you are hot, 
witness "- 

“ Oh dear no!" cried Philip, interrupting me. I have not 
quarrelled with him yet" And he ground his teeth, and gave a 
very fierce glare with his eyes. “ 1 sat him out quite civilly. I 
went with him to the door; and I have left directions that he is 
never to pass it again - that’s all. But I have not quarrelled 
with him in the least. Two men never behaved more politely 
than we did. We bowed and grinned at each other quite 
amiably. But 1 own, when he held out his hand, 1 w'os obliged 
to keep mine behind my back, for they felt very mischievous, 

and inclined to - Well, never mind. Perhaps it is as you 

say ; and he meant no sort of harm." 

Where, I say again, do women learn all the mischief they 
know? Why should my wife have such a mistrust and horror 
of this gentleman? She took Philip’s .side entirely. She said 
she thought he was quite right in keeping that person out of his 
house. What did she know about that person? Did I not 
know myself? He was a libertine, and led a bad life. He had 
led young men astray, and taught them to gamble, and helped 
them to ruin themselves. Wc have all heard stories about the 
late Sir Philip Ringwood: that last scandal in which be was 
t ngaged, three years ago, and which brought his career to an 
end Naples, 1 need not, of course, allude to. But fourteen 
or fiimn years ago, about which time this present portion of 
our little story is enacted, what did she know about Ringwood’s 
misdoings ?’’ 

No: Philip Firmin did not quarrel with Philip Ringwood on 
this occasion. But he shut bis doOr on Mr. Ringwood. He 
refused all invitations to Sir John’s house, which, of coucie, 
came less frcf|ueiitly, and which then ceased to corrte at all. 
Rich folks do not like to be so treated by the poor. Had Lady 
Ringwood a notion of the reason why Philip kept away 
her house ? 1 think it is more than possible. Som^pf PStUip's 
friends knew her ; and she seemed only pained, not surprised or 
angry, at a quarrel which somehow take place between the 
two gentlemen not very long after that visit of Mr. Ripgwmi to 
his kiasman in Milman Street. » 

IMir friend seems very hot-headed and violenMempfWed/’ 
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Lady Ringwood said, speaking of that very quamL “ I am 
sorry he keeps that kind of company. I am sure it must be too 
expensive for him." 

As luck would have it, Philip's old school-friend, Lord Kghaiii, 
met us a very few days after the meeting and parting of Philip 
and his cousin in Milman iStreet, and invited us to a bachelor's 
dinner on the river. Our wives (without whose sanction no 
good man would surely ever look a whitebait in the faa*) gave 
permission to attend this entertainment, and remained at 
nomc, and partook of a tea-dinner (blessings on them I) with the 
dear cliildren. Men grow young again when they meet at these 
parties. We talk of flogging, proctors, old cronies; we recite 
old school and college jokes. I hope that some of us may carry 
on these pleasant entertainments until we axe fourscore, and that 
our t<A>thless old gums will mumble the old stories, and will 
laugh over the old jokes with ever-renewed gusto. Does the 
kind reader remember the account of such a dinner at the com¬ 
mencement of this history ? On this afternoon. Eghani, Maynard. 
Burroughs (several of the men formerly mentioned), reassembled. 
1 think we actually like each other well enough to be pleased to 
liear of each other’s successes. 1 know that one or two good 
fellows, upon whom fortune has frowned, have found other good 
fellows in that company to help and aid them ; and that all are 
better for that kindly freemasonry. 

Before the dinner was served, the guests met on the green of 
the hotel, and examined tliat fair Lind^cape, which sure^ does 
not lose its charm in our eyes because it is commonly seen 
before a good dinner. The crested elms, the shining river, the 
emerald meadows, the painted parterres of flowers arounu, all 
wafting an agieeablc smell of friture, of flowers and flounders 
exquisitely commingled. Who has not enjojed these delights ? 
May some of us, 1 say, live to drink the ‘58 claret in the year 
19001 1 have no doubt that the survivors of our society will 
still laugh at the jokes which we used to ieli‘h when the present 
century was still only middle-aged. Eghani was going to be 
inurHed. - Would he be allowed to dine next year? Frank 
Berry's wlSe would not let him come. Du you remember 
h(s t^^endous fight with Biggs? Remember? who didn't? 
Marston was Berry's bottle-holder; poor Marston, who was 
kiilqd in Biggs and Berry were the closest friends 

In Ufe nver after. Who would ever have thought of Bilkiklcy 

« ...» 
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becoming serious, and 1>eing made an archdeacon? Do you 
remember his fight with Ringwood ? What an infernal bully 
he was, and how glad we all were when Brackley dira&hed him. 
What different fates await men! Who would ever have 
imagined Nosey Brackley a curate in the mining districts, and 
ending by wearing a rosette in his hat? Who would ever have 
tliought of Ringwood becoming such a prodigious swell and 
leader of fashion? He w.is a very shy fellow; not at all a 
good-looking fellow: and what a wild fellow he had become^ 
and what a lady-killer! Isn’t he some connection of yours, 
h irrain ? Philip said yes, but that he had scarcely met Ring- 
wood at alL And one man after another told anecdotes of 
Ringwood : how he had young men to play in his bouse ; how 
lie had played in that very “Star and G.irter;" and how he 
always won. You must please to rein<*mber that ouf^ story 
dates back sonic sixteen years, when the dicc-box still rattled 
occasionally, and the king was turned. 

As tliis old school gossip is going on, Lord Egham arrives, 
and with him this very Ringwood about whom the old school¬ 
fellows had just been talking. He came down in Egham's 
pliacton. Of couise, the greatest man of the party always wails 
for Ringwood. “If wc had had 0 duke at Greyfriars," says 
some gruD'bler, “ Ringwood would have mad the duke bring 
him down." 

Philip's friend, when he beheld the arrival of Mr. Ringwood, 
seized Firrain’s big arm, and whispered — 

“ Hold your tongue. No fighting. No quarrels. by¬ 
gones be bygones. Heincrabcr, there can be no earthly use in 
a scandal," 

“ Leave me alone," «-ays Philip, “ and don't be afraid," 

1 thought Ringwood seemed to start back for a moment, and 
perhaps fancied that he looked a little pale, but he advanced 
with a gracious smile towards Philip, and remarked, “ It is a 
long time since wc have swn you at my father's." 

Philip grinned and smiled too. “ It 7oas a long time since he 
had been in Hill Street." And Philip’s smile was not at all 
pleasing to behold. Indeed, a worse performer of comedy than 
our friend does not walk the stage of this life. 

On this the other gaily remarked he was glad Philip had 
leave to join the h.ichelors' party. “ Meeting of^old school- 
fellowi^vcry pleasant. Hadn't been to one of them for a long 
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time: though the 'Friars’w*as an abominable hole: that was 
the truth. Who was that in the shovel-hat —a bishop? what 
bishop?'* 

It was Bracklcy, the Archdeacon, who turned very red on 
seeing Ring wood. For the fact is, Bracklcy was talking to 
Pennystone, the little boy about whom the quarrel and fight 
had taken place at school, when Rin^wood had proposed 
forcibly to take Pennystone’s money from him. " I think, Mr. 
Ringwood, that Pennystone is big (Miough to hold his own now, 
don’t you ?" said the Archdodcon ; and with this the Vene¬ 
rable man, ttirned on Jiis heel, leaving Ringwood to face the 
little Pennystone of former years: now a gigantic country 
squire, with health ringing in his voice, and a pair of great 
arms and fists that would have demolished six Ringwoods in 
the fidld. 

The sight of these quondam enemies rather disturbed Mr. 
Kingwood's tranquillity. 

**I was dreadfully bullied at that school,” he .said, in an 
appealing manner, to Mr. Pennystone. " 1 did as others did. 
It was a horrible place, and I hate the name of it. I say, 
Egharn, don't you think that B,rrnnby'.s motion last night was 
very ill-timed, and that the Chancellor of the ECxchequcr 
answered him very neatly? ” 

This became a cant phrase amongst some of ils w'ags aftcr- 
wnrds. Whenever wc wished to change a conversation, it was, 
*' I say, Kgham, don’t you think Bamaby's motion was very ilV 
timed; and that the C'lianccllor of the Exchequer answered 
him very neatly?” You know Mr. Ringwood w'ould scarcely 
have thought of coming amongst such common people as his 
old schoolfellows, but seeing I.ord Egham's phaeton at 
"Black’s,” he condc&cended to drive down to Richmond w’ith 
his I^ordship, and 1 hope a great number of his friends in St. 
James’s Street saw him in that noble company. 

Windham was the chairman of the evening— elected to tliat 
post because he is very fond of making speeches to which he 
does not in the lea.st expect you to listen. All men of sense are 
glad to hand over this office to him : and I hope, for my part, a 
day will spon arrive (but I own, mind you, that I do not carve 
well) wlicn we shall have the speeches done by a skilled waiter 
at the side tflble, as we now have the carving. Don’t you find 
that you splash the gravy, that you mangle the^ meat, that you 
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can’t nick the joint in helping the company to a dimicr>spcecb ? 
li for my part, own that 1 am in a state of tremor and absence 
of mind before the operation ; in a condition of imbecility 
during the business; ard that I am sure of a headache and 
indigestion the next morning. What then? Have I not seen 
one of the bravest men in the world, at a City dinner last year, 
in a state of equal panic?—I feel that I am wandering from 
Philip’s adventures to his biographer’s, and confess I am think- 
ing of the dismal Jfasco 1 myself made on this occasion at t{)c 
Richmond dinner. 

You see, the order of the day at these meetings* is to joke at 
everything—to joke at the chairman, at all the speakers, at the 
army and navy, at the venerable the legislature, at the bar and 
bench, and so forth. If we toast a barrister, we slmw how 
admirably he would have figured in the dock : if a sanbr, how * 
lamentably sca-sick he was: if a soldier, how nimbly he ran 
away. For example, we drank the Venerable Archdeacon 
Brackley and the army. We deplored the perverseness which 
had led him to adopt a black coat instead of a red. War had 
evidently been his vocation, as he had shown by the frequent 
battles in which he had been engaged at school. P'or what was 
the great warrior of the age famous? for that Roman 
feature in his face, which distinguished, which gave a name 
to, our Brackley—name by which we fondly clung (cries of 
" Nosey, Nosey! ”). Might that feature ornament ere long 
.the face of—of one of the chiefs of that army of which he was a 
distinguished ‘field officer! Might— Here T confess I fairly 
broke down, lost the thread of my joke—at which Brackley 
seemed to look rather severe—and finished the speech with 
a gobble about regard, esteem, everybody respect you, and 
good health, old boy—^whlch answered quite as well as a 
finished oration, however the author might be discontented 
with it. 

The Archdeacon’s little sermon was very brief, as the dis¬ 
courses of sensible divines sometimes will be. He was glad to 
meet old friends—to make friends with old foes (loud cries 
of *' Bravo, Nosey! ”). In the battle of life, every laAii inust 
meet with a blow or two; and every brave* one wbuld his 
facer with good-humour. |iad he quarirelled with ai)y oild 
schoolfellow in old times ? He wore peace not oi9y on his Coat, 
but in his he^rt. Peace and good-will were the words* of the 
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day in the amiy to which he belonged; and he hoped tlut all 
oHlcers in it were animated by one aprit dc corps, 

A silence ensued, during which men looked towards Mr. 
Ringwood, as the “ old foe " towards whom the Archdeacon had 
held out the hand of amity. but Rmgwood, who had listened 
to the Archdeacon’s speech with an expre«-sion 'if great disgust, 
did not rise from his chair—only remarking to his neighbour 
Egham, ‘*Why should I git up? Hang him, I have nothing 
to say. I say, Egbara, why did you induce me to come into 
this kind of thing ? " 

Fearing that a collision might take place between Philip and 
his kinsman. 1 had drawm Philip away from the place in the 
room to which Lord JSgliam beckoned him, saying, ** Never 
mind, ji^hilip. about sitting by the lord," by whose side T knew 
perfectly well that Mr, Ringwood would find a place. Put it 
was our lot to be separated from his Lordship by merely the 
table’s breadth, and some inter\'cning vases of (lowers and 
fruits through which we could sec and hear our opposite neigh¬ 
bours. When Ringwood spoke of “ this kind of thing,” Philip 
glared across the table, and started as if he was going to speak ; 
but his neighbour pinched him on the knee, and whispered to 
him, "Silence—no scandal. Remember.” The other fell back, 
swallowed a glass of wine, and made me far from comfortable 
by performing a tattoo on my chair. 

The speeches went on. If they were not more eloquent they 
were more noisy and lively than before. Then the aid of song 
was called in to enliven the banquet. The Archdeacon, who had 
looked a little uneasy for the last half-hour, rose up at the call 
for a song, and quitted the room. " Let us go too, Philip," said 
Philip’s neighbour. "You don’t want to bear tho«c dreadful 
old college songs over again ? " But Philip sulkily said, " You 
go, I should like to stay.” 

Lord Egham was seeing the last of his bachelor life. He 
liked those last evenings to be merry; he lingered over them, 
and did not wish them to end too quickly. His neighbour was 
loiig sSuce tired of the entertainment, and sick of our company. 
Mr. S^hgwood had lived of late in a world of such fashion that 
mortals were despicable to him. He bad no alfoctionatc 
t<i^i]ettipranc^of jbis early days, or of anybody belonging to them. 

Philip was singing his song of" Doctor I-uther,” I was 
glad he could not see the foce of surprise^d disgust which 
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his kinsman bore. Other vocal performances followed, including 
a song by Lord Egham, which, 1 am bound to say, was hideously 
out of tune; but was received by his near neighbour complacently 
enough. 

The noise now began to increase, the choruses were fuller, the 
speeches were louder and more incoherent. I don’t think the 
company heard a speech by little Mr. Van John, whose health 
was dnmk as representative of the British Turf, and who said 
that he had never known anything about the turf or about pla^, 
imtil their old schoolfellow, his dear friend—his swell friend, 
if he might be permitted the expression — Mr. Ringwood, 
taught him the use of cards; and once, in his own house, in 
Mayfair, and once in this very house, the *‘Star and Garter," 
showed him how to play the noble game of Blind Hookey. 
'*l'hc men are drunk. Let us go away. Egham. 1 didn’t» 
come for this kind of thing 1" cried Ringwood, furious, by Lord 
Egham's side. 

Tliis was the expression which Mr. Ringwood had used a short 
time before, when Philip was about to iiitornipt him. He had 
lifted his gun to fi: e then, but his hand had been held back. The 
bird passed him once more, and he could not help taking aim. 

“ This kind of thing is very dull, isn’t it, Ringwood?’’ he called 
across the table, pulling away a flower, and glaring at the other 
tlirough the little open space. 

“Dull, old boy? I call it doosed good fun,’’ cries Lord 
Egham, in the height of good-humour. 

“Dull? What do you mean?” asked my Lord's neigh- 
Iwur. 

“ I mean you would prefer having a couple of pacl:s of cards, 
and a little room, where you could win three or four hundred 
from a young fellow ? It’s more profitable and more quidt than 
’ this kind of thing.’ ’’ 

“ I say, 1 don’t know what you mean! ’* cries the other. 

“What! You have forgotten already? Has not Van John 
just told you, how you and Mr. Deuceace brought him down 
here, and won his money from him; and then how you gave him 
his revenge at your own house in — * 

“ Did 1 come here to be insulted by that fellow?" ones Mr. 
Ringwood, appealing to his neighbour. 

“ If that is an insult, you may put it in your and smoko 
it, Mr. Ringwood!" cries Philip. 
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“Come away, come away, Kgham! Don't keep me here 
listening to this bla-" 

“ If you say another word," says Philip, •* I’ll send this decanter 
at your head!" 

“ Come, come—nonsense! No quarrelling 1 Make it up! 
Eveiybody has had too much! Get the bill, and order the 
omnibus round!" A crowd was on one of the table, and 
the other. One of the cousins had not the least wish that the 
quarrel should proceed any further. 

•When, being hi a quarrel, Philip Firmin assumes the calm 
and stately manner, he is jxirhaps in his most dangerous state. 
Lord Eghani’s phaeton (in which Mr. Ringwood showed a great 
unwillingn«s to take a seat by the driver) was at ihu hotel gate, 
an omnibus and a private carnage or two were In readiness to 
take hop]£ the other guests of the feast. Kgham went into the 
' hotel to light a 0nal cigar, and now Philip, springing forward, 
caught by the arm the gentleman sitting on the front seat of 
the phaeton. 

* ‘ Stop! ” he said. *' You used a word just now ”- 

“What word? T don’t know anything about w'ords!" cries 
the other, in a loud voice. 

“You said ‘insulted,"’ murmured Philip, in the gentlest 
tone. 

“ 1 don’t know what I said," said Ringwood peevishly. 

“ I said, in reply to the words which you forget, * that 1 w'ould 
knock you down,’ or words to that effect. If you feel in the 
least aggrieved, you know where my chambers are—with Mr. 
Van John, whom you and your mistress inveigled to play cards 
when he was a boy. You are not fit to come into an honest 
man's house. It was only because I wished to spare a lady's 
feelings that 1 refrained from turning you out of mine. Good¬ 
night, Egham 1 ’’ and with great majesty Mr. Philip returned to 
his companion and the hansom cab which was in waiting to 
convey these two gentlemen to London. 

I was quite correct in my surmise that Philip's antagonist 
would take no further notice of the quarrel to Philip personally. 
Indeed; he affected to treat it as a drunken bmwl, regarding 
which no man of sense would allow himself to be seriously dis¬ 
turbed. A quarrel between tw'o men of the same family:— 
b^ween Phili|||^ and his own relative, who had only wished him 
well?--rlt was absurd and impossible. What Mr. Ringwood 
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deplored was the obstinate ill temper and known violence of 
Philip, which were for ever leading him into these brawls, and 
estranging his family from him. A man seized by the Coat, 
insulted, threatened with a decanter! A man of station so 
treated by a person whose own position was most questionable, 
whose father was a fugitive, and who himself was struggling 
for preemrious subsistence! Tlie arrogance was too great. 
With the bc'St wishes for the unhappy young man, and his 
amiable (but empty-headed) little wife, it was impossible to 
take further notice of them. Let the visits cease. Let tllb 
carriage no more drive from Berkeley Square to Milman Street, 
l^t there be no presents of game, poultry, legs of mutton, 
old clothes, and what not. Henceforth, therefore, the Ring- 
wood carriage was unknown in the neighbourhood of the 
Foundling, and the Ringwood footmen no more scentfd with 
their powdered heads the Firniin’s little hall ceiling. Sir ' 
John said to the end that he was about to procure a com- 
foi table place for Philip, when bis deplorable violence obliged 
Sir John to break off all relations with the most misguided 
young man. 

Nor was the end of the mischief here. We have all read 
how the gods never apiTcar alone—the gods bringing good or 
evil fortune. When two or three little pieces of good luck had 
befallen oiir poor friend, my wife triumphantly cried out, " I 
told you so I Did 1 not always say that Heaven would befriend 
that dear innocent wife and children; that brave, generous, 
imprudent father ? ” And now when the evil days came, this 
monstrous logician insi&ted that poverty, sickness, dreadful 
doubt and terror, hunger and want almost, were all equally 
intended for Philip's advantage, and would work for good in 
the end. So that rain was good, and sunshine was good ; so 
that sickness Wiis good, and health was good; that Philip ill 
was to be as happy as Philip well, and os thankful for a sick 
house and an empty pocket as for a warm fireside and a com¬ 
fortable larder. Mind, I ask no Christian philosopher to revile 
at his ill fortunes, or to despair. 1 will accept a toothache (or 
any evil of life) and bear it without too much gromblhtgf ^ ^t 
I cannot say that to have a tooth pulled out Is a blessings or 
fondle the hand which wrenches at my jaw. 

** They can live without their fine relations, an^ their dona¬ 
tions of mutton and turnips," cries my wife with a tpss of her 
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h^ad. *' The way in wliich those people patronised PhiKp 
and dear Charlotte as perfectly intolerable. Lady Ringw'ood 
knows how dreadful the conduct of that Mr. Ringwood is, and 
--and I have no patience with her!” How, I repeat, do 
w'omcn know about men? I Tow do they telegraph to each 
other their notices of alarm and mistrust ? and fly as birds rise 
up with a rush and a skurry when dang(‘r appears to be near? 
All this was very well But Mr. Trcgarv.ut heard some account 
of the dispute between Philip and Mr. Ringwood, and applied 
ft) Sir John for further particulars ; and Sir John—^liberal man 
as he was and ever had been, and priding himself little. Heaven, 
know, on the privilege of rank, which was merely adventitious 
—was constrained to confc‘=i& that this young man’s conduct 
showed a groat deal too much lais^cs alUr. He had constantly, 
at SirAjohn’s own house, manifested an independence which 
had bordered on rudeness; he was always notorious for his 
quarrelsome disposition, and lately had so disgraced himself 
m a scene with Sir John’s eldest son, Mr. Ringwood—had ex- 
hibited such brutality, ingratitude, and—.ind inebrintion, that 
Sir John was free to conllss he had forbidden the gentleman 
his door. 

“ An insulxirdinate, ill-conditioned fellow, ceitainly!” thinks 
'J'rcgarvan. (And I do not say, though Philip is my friend, 
lliat Tregarvan and Sir John were altogether wrong regarding 
their) Twice Trr'garvan had invited him to breakfast, 
and Philip had not appi'ared. Moie than once he had con¬ 
tradicted Tregarvan alxiut the Review. He had said that the 
Review was not getting on, and if you asked Philip his candid 
oinniou, it would not get on. Six numbers had appeared, and 
it did not meet with that attention which the public ought to 
pay to it The public was careless as to the designs of that 
Great Power, which it was Tregarvan's aim to defy and con¬ 
found. He took counsel with himself. He walked o\er to the 
puhlipher’s, and inspected the books; and the result of that 
inspection was so disagreeable, tliat he went home straightway 
and^^Ote a letter to Philip Firmin, Esq., New Milman Street, 
Guilford Street, which that poor fellow brought to his usual 

That letter cnnlainod a cheque for a quarter's salary, and 
bade adieu do Mr. Kirmjn. Thu writer would not recapitulate 
the causes of dissatisfaction which he felt respecting the con- 
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duct of the Review. lie was much disappointed in its progress, 
and dissatisfied with its general management. He thought an 
opportunity wa.s lost which never could be recovered for ex¬ 
posing the designs of a Power which menaced the liberty and 
tranquillity of Europe. Had it been directed with proper energy 
that Review might have been an a^gis to that threatened libarty, 
a lamp to lighten the darkness of that menaced freedom. It 
might have pointed the way to the cultivation bonarum liter- 
arum ; it might have fostered rising talent, it might have chas¬ 
tised tlic arrogance of so-callcd critics; it might have served* 
the cause of truth. Iregorvan’s hopes were disappointed : he 
would not say by whose remissness or fault. He bad done his 
utmost in the good work, and, finally, would thank Mr. Firniin 
to print off the .uticles already purchased and paid for, and 
to prepare a brief notice for the next number, announcing the 
discontinuance of the Rei'ieia; and Tregarvan showed my wife 
a cold shoulder for a considerable time afterwards, nor were 
we asked to his tea-parties, 1 forget for how many seasons. 

This to us was no great loss or subject of annoyance: but 
to poor Philip ? It was a matter of life and almost death to 
him. He never could save much out of his little pittance. 
Here were fifty pounds irt his hand, it is true ; but bills, taxes, 
rent, the Irindred little obligations of a house were due and 
pressing upon him; and in the midst of his anxiety, our dear 
little Airs. Pliilip w’as about to present him with a third orna¬ 
ment to his nursery. Poor little Terlius arrived duly enough ; 
and, such hypocrites were wc, that the poor mother was abso¬ 
lutely thinking of calling the child Treg.vvaii Fimiin, as a 
compliment to Air. 'Fregarvan, who had been so kind to them, 
and Tregan'an Firmin would be .such a pretty name, she 
thought. We imagined the Little Sisb'r knew nothing about 
Philip's anxieties. Of course .<ihc attended Mrs. Philip through 
her troubles, and we vow that wc never said a word to her 
regarding Philip's own. But Mrs. Brandon went in to Philip 
one day, as he was sitting very grave and sad with his two 
first-born children, and she took both his hands, and said. 
“You know, dear, I have saved ever so much: and I always 
intended it for—you know wlio." And here she loosened ofie 
hand from him. and felt in her pocket for a purse, and pat 
it into Philip's hand, and wept on his shoulder. |^d Philip 
kissed her, and thanked God for sending him such a dear 
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friend, and gave her back her purse, though indeed he had 
but five pounds left in his own when this benefactress came 
to him. 

Yes: but there were debts owing to hinu There was his wife’s 
little portion of fifty pounds a year, which had never been paid 
since the second quarter after their marriage, which had happened 
now more than three years ago. As Phii’p lud scarce a guinea 
in the world, he wrote to Mrs. Baynes, his wife’s mother, to 
explain his extreme want, and to remind her that this momy w'as 
due. Mrs. General Baynes w'as living at Jersey at this tune in a 
choice society of half-pay ladies, clerg>mcn, captains, and the 
like, among whom I have no doubt she moved as a great lady. 
She wore a large me<iallion of the deceased General on her neck. 
She wept dry tears over that interesting cameo at fiequent tea 
partiel*. She never could forgive Philip for taking aw'ay hoi 
child from her, and if any one would take away others of her 
girls, she would bfe equally unforgis'ing. ICndowed with that 
wonderful logic with which women are blc.ssed, I believe she* 
never admitted, or has lieen able t<.' admit to her own iiiiml, that 
she did Philip or her daughter a wrong. In tlie tea parties ol 
her acquaintance .«?he groaned oiei the extravagance of her son- 
in-law and his brutal treatment of her blessed child. Many 
good people agreed with her, and shook their respectable noddles 
when the n.ime of that prodigal Philip was mentioned over her 
muffins and Bohea. He was prajed for; his dear widowed 
mother-in-law was pitied, and blessed with all the coniiort reve¬ 
rend gentlemen could supply on the spot. “ Upon my honour, 
Firmin, Emily and I were made to believe that you were a 
monster, sir,” the stout Major MacWliirter once said; “and 
now I have heard your story, by Jove, I think it is you, and 
not Eliza Baynes, w’ho were wronged. SIjc has a tlcuce of a 
tongue, Eliza has: and a temper—poor C harles know wh.it that 
was! *' In fine, when Philip, reduced to his last guinea, asked 
Charlotte’s mother to pay her debt to her sick daiigliter, Mrs. 
Oeneral B. sent Philip a tcn-j)Ound note, ojien, by Captain 
Swang, of the Indian army, who happened to be coming to 
fiugland. And that, Philip says, of all the liard knocks of fate, 
has be^sn the very hardest which he has had to endure. 

But the poor little wife knew nothing of this cruelty, nor, 
indeed, of #ie very poverty which was hemming round her cur- 
tttin; and in the midst of his griefs, Philip Firmm was immensely 
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consoled by the tender fidelity of the friends whom God had sent 
him. Their griefs were drawing to au end now. Kind readers 
nil, may your sorrows, may mine, leave us with hearts not 
embittered, and humbly acquiescent to the Great Will 1 


CHAPTER XXIT. 

In zvbicb we reach the Ij!t4 Staf^e but one of this Journey, , 

Although poverty was knocking at Philip's humble door, little 
Charlotte in all her troubk' nc\er knew how menacing the grim 
visitor had been. She did not quite understand that her bus- 
band in his last necessity sent to her mother for his due, and 
that die mother turned away and refused him. “Ah," taught 
poor Philip, groaning in his despair, “ I wonder whether the 
thieves who attacked the man in the parable were robbers of his 
own family, who knew that he carried money with him to Jeru¬ 
salem, and wa>laid him on the journey ? " But again and again 
he has thank^ God, with grateful heart, tor the Samaritans 
whom he has met on life’s road, and if he has not forgiven, it 
must be owned he has never done any wrong to those who 
robbed him. 

Charlotte did not know that her husband was at his laal 
guinea, and a prey to dreadful anxi<‘ly tor her dear sake, for after 
the birth of hci child a fever came upon her; in the delirium 
consequent upon which the poor thing was ignorant of all that 
happened round her. A fortnight w ith a wife in extremity, with 
crying infants, with hunger nnaiacing at the door, passed for 
Philip somehow. The young man became an old man in this 
time. Indeed, his fair hair was streaked with white at the tem- 
]ilos afterwards. But it must not be imagined that he had not 
friends during his afiliction, and he always can grateful!^ count 
up the names of many persons to whom he might have applied 
had he been in need. He did not look or ask for these succours 
from his relatives. Aunt and U ncle Tw ysden shrieked, and cried 
out At hk extravagance, imprudence, and folly. Sir John Ring^ 
wood said he must really wash his hands of a young man who 
menaced the life of his own son. Grenville WoOlcoisb, with 
many oaths, in which brother-in-law Ringwood j<4fted chorus, 
cursed Philip, and said he didn't care, and the beggar ought to 
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be hung, and his father ought to be hung. But I think I knovt' 
half-a-dozen good men and true who told a different tale, and 
who were ready with their sympathy and succoiur. Did not Mrs, 
Flanagan, the Irish laundress, in a voice broken by sobs and 
gin, offer to go and chare at Philip’s house for nothing, and 
muse the dear children ? Did not (Soodenough say, “ If you arp 
in need, niy dear fellow, of course you know whete to come; '* 
and did he not actually give two prescriptions, one for poor 
Charlotte, and one for fifty pounds to be taken immediately, 
• which he handed to the nurse by mistake? You may be sure 
she did not appropriate the money, for of course you know that 
^ the nurse was Mrs. Drandon. Charlotte has one remorse in her 
life. She owns she was jealous of the Little Sist>»r. And now 
when that gentle life is over, when Philip’s poverty trials are 
end^ when the children go sometimes and look wistfully at the 
grave of their dear Caroline, friend Charlotte leans her head 
against her husband's shoulder, and owns humbly how good, 
how' brave, how generous a friend Heaven sent them in that 
humble defender. 

Have you ever felt the pinch of poverty ? In many cases it is 
like the dentist’s chair, more dreadful in the contemplation tlian 
in the actual suffering. Philip says he never was fairly beaten 
but on that day when, in reply to his solicitation to have his 
due, Mrs. Baynes's friend. Captain JSwang, brought him the 
open ten-pound note. It was not much of a blow; the hand 
wliich dealt it made the hurt so keen. “ I remember," says he, 
‘^bursting out crying at school, because a big boy hit me a 
«light tap, and other boys said, ‘ Oh, you coward!' It was that 
1 knew the boy at home, and my parents had been kind to him. 
It seemed to me a wrong that Bumps should strike me," said 
Philip; and he looked, while telling the story, as if he could 
cry about this injury now. I hope he has revenged himself by 
presenting coals of fire to his wife’s relations. But to this day, 
when he is enjoying good health and competence, it is not safe 
to mention mothers-in-Iaw in his jir»!sencc. He fumes, shouts, 
a«i4 against them, as if all were like his ; and his, 1 have 
iKfiii told, is a lady perfectly well satisfied with herself and her 

conduct in this world ; and as for the next-but our story does 

not dare to point so far. It only interests itself about a little 
clique of Hpoplc here below—their griefs, their trials* thdr we$k- 
d^r kindly hearts. 
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People tliCFC arc in our history who do not seem to me to 
liave kindly hearts at all; and yet, perhaps, if a biography 
could be written from their point of view, some other novelist 
might show how Philip and his biographer were a pair of selfish 
worldlings unworthy of credit: how Uncle and Aunt Twysden 
^erc most exemplary people, and so forth. Have I not told 
you how many people at New York shook their heads when 
Philip's name ^’as mentioned, and intimated a strong opinion 
that be used his father very ill? When he fell wounded and 
bleeding, patron Tregarvan dropped him oiT his horse, and 
Cousin Ringwood did not look behind to see how he fared. 
But these, again, may have had their opinion regarding our 
friend, who may have been misrepresented to them-1 pro¬ 

test, as I look back at the past portions of this history, I begin 
to have qualms, and ask myself whether the folks of whefib we 
have been prattling have had justice done to them; whether 
Agnes Twysden is not a suffering martyr justly offended by 
Philip’s turbulent behaviour, and whether Philip deserves any 
particular attention or kindness at all. He is not transcen- 
dently clever; he is not gloriously beautiful. lie is not about 
to illuminate the darkness in which the people grovel, with lh<i 
flashing emar,ations of his truth. He sometimes owes money, 
which he cannot pay. fie slips, stumbles, blunders, brags. 
Ah! He sins and repents—pray Heaven—of faults, of vanities, 
of priJe, of a thousand shortcomings! This I say— B^o —as 
my friend’s biographer. Perhaps I do not understand the 
other characters round about him so well, and have overlooked 
a number of their merits, and caricatured and exaggerated their 
little defects. 

Among the Samaritans who came to Philip's help in these 
his straits, he loves to remember the name of J. J., the painter, 
whom he found sitting with the children one day making 
drawings for them, which the good painter never tired to 
sketch. 

Now, if those children would but have kept Ridley's sketches, 
and waited for a good season at Christie!s, I have no doubt 
they might have got scores of pounds for the drawings; but 
then, you sec, they chose to improve the drawings with their 
own bands. They painted the soldiers yellow, the horses blue, 
and so forth. On the horses they put soldiers o%thcir own 
construction. Ridley’s landscapes were enriched with reprC' 
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sentations of '* omnibuses/' which the children saw and admired 
in the neighbouring New Road. I dare say, as the fever left 
her, and as she came to see things as they were, Charlotte's 
eyes dw’elt fondly on the pictures of the omnibuses inserted in 
Mr. Ridley’s sketches, and she put some aside and showed 
them to her friends, and said, "Doesn't our darling show ex¬ 
traordinary talent for drawing? Mr. Ridley says he docs. He 
did a great part of this etching." 

^ But, besides the drawings, what do you think Master Ridley 
offered to draw’ for his friends? Besides the prescriptions of 
medicine, what drafts did Dr, Goodenough prescribe? When 
Nurse Brandon came to Mrs. Philip in her anxious time, we 
know what sort of payment she proposed for her services. Who 
says the world is all cold ? There is the sun and the shadows. 
And^e Heaven which ordains poverty and sickness, sends 
pity, and love, and succour. 

During Charlotte’s fever and illness, the Little Sister had left 
her but for one day, when her patient was cjuict, and pronounced 
to he mending. It appears that Mrs. Charlotte was very ill 
indeed on this occasion; so ill that Dr. Goodenough thought 
she might have given us all the slip: so ill that, but for Brandon, 
she would, in all probability, have escaped out of this troublous 
world, and left Philip and her orphaned little ones. Charlotte 
mcAded then ; could take food, and liked it, and was specially 
pleased with some chickens which her nurse informed her were 
" from the country." " From Sir John Ringwood, no doubt? " 
said Mrs. Firmin, remembering the presents sent from Berkeley 
Square, and the mutton and the turnips. 

" Well, eat and be thankful I ” says the Little Sister, who was 
as gay as a little sister could be, and who had prepared a beauti¬ 
ful bread sauce for the fowl; and who had tossed the baby, and 
who showed it to its admiring brother and sister ever so many 
times; and who saw that Mr. Philip had his dinner comfortable ; 
and who never took so much as a drop of porter—at home a 
little glass sometimes was comfortable, but on duty, never, 
tityet K No, not if Dr, .Goodenough ordered it! she vowed. 

tlte Doctor wished he could say as much, or believe as 
mtibli, of all his nurses. 

. TrMilman Street is such a quiet little street that our friends had 
fiCH carpelhd it in the usual way; and three days aftw her 
temporary absence, as Nurse Brandon sits by her patient's bod. 
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])Owdering the back of a small pink infant that makes believe to 
swim upon her apron, a rattle of wheels is heard in the qtwt 
street—of four wheels, of one horse, of a jingling carriage, 
which stops before Philip's door. " It’s the trap," says Nurse 
Brandon, delighted. It must be those kind Ringwoods," says 
Mrs, Philip. “ But stop, Brandon. Did not they, did not wre ? 
—oh, how kind of them! *’ She was trying to recall the past 
Past and present for days had been strangely mingled in her 
fevered brain. “ Hush, my dear! you are to be kep’ quite stili, p 
says the nurse—and then proceeded to finish the polishing and 
powdering of the pink frog on her lap. 

The bedroom window was open towards the sunny street; but 
Mrs. Philip did not hear a female voice say, “'Old the ‘orse's 
*ead, Jim,’'orshe might have been agitated. Thchorse’.s h^was 
held, and a gentleman and a lady with a great basket containing 
peas, butter, greens, flowers, and other rural produce, descended 
from the vehicle and rang at the bell. 

Philip opened it; with bis little ones, as usual, trotting at his 
knees. 

" Why, my darlings, how you air grown !" cries the lady. 

*• Bygones be bygones. Give us your ’and, Firmin: here’s 
mine. My missus has brought some country butter and things 
for your deer good lady. And wc hope you liked the chickens. 
And God bless you, old fellow, how are you ? ’’ The tears Wre 
rolling down tne good man’s checks as he spoke. And Mrs. 
Mugford was likewise exceedingly hot, and very much affected. 
And the children said to her, “ Mamma is better now: and we 
have a little brother, and he is crying now upstairs." 

■*' Bless you, my darlings ! ’’ Mrs. Mugford was off by this 
time. She put down her peace*offering of carrots, chidteus, 
bacon, buttar. She cried plentifully. “ It was Brandon came 
and told us,” she said; “and when she told us how kll your 
great people had flung you over, and you’d been quarrelling 
again, you naughty fellar, I says to Mugford, * I^t’s go and see 
after that dear thing, Mugford,* I says. And here we are. And 
year’s two nice cakes for your children ” (after a forage itt the 
cornucopia), “ and, lor’, how they are grown 1" ^ . 

A little nurse from the upstairs regions here makes her appe^jf' 
anoe, holding a bundle of east^ere shawls,’ part 
removed, and discloses a being pronounced to be^vishkt^' 
beaut^uli and “jest like Mrs, Mugford’s Emidy 1" 
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** I say,” says Mugford, ** the old shop’s still open to you. 
T’other Ohap wouldn’t do at all. He was wild when he got the 
drink on board. Hirish. Pitched into Qickerton, and black'd 
’is eye. It was Bickerton who told you lies about tliai poor lady. 
Don’t see’im no more now. Borrowed some money of me; 
haven't seen him since. We were bbth wrong, and wc must 
make it up—the missus says wc must.” 

“Amen!" said Philip, with a grasp of the honest fellow's 
^hand. And next Sunday he and a trim Little Sister, and two 
children, went to an old church in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
which was fashionable in the rhigii of Qu^n Anne, when Richard 
Steele kept house, and did not pay rent, hard by. And when the 
clergyman in the 'Flianksgiving particularised those who desired 
now to “ offer up iheir praises and thanksgiving for late mercies 
voucHb-fed to them,” once more Philip Firmin said “Amen,” 
on his knees, and with all his heart. 


CHAJ^TER XXIII. 

7'he Realms of Bliss, 

You know—^all good boys and girls at Christmas know—that, 
before the last scene of the pantomime, when the Good Fairy 
ascends in a blaze of glory, and Harlequin and Columbine take 
hands, having danced through all their tricks and troubles and 
tumbles, there is a dark, brief, seemingly meaningless, penul¬ 
timate scene, in which the performers appear to grope about 
perplexed, whilst the music of bassoons and trombones, and the 
like, groans tragically. As the actors, with gestures of dismay 
and outstretched arms, move hither and thither, the wary 
frequenter of pantomimes sees the illuminators of the Abode of 
BUss 'and Hall of Prismatic Splendour nimbly moving behind 
the cauvaSi and streaking the darkness with twinkling fires-^ 
whteh shall blaze out presently in a thousand coloui-s 
round the Good' Fairy in the Revolving Temple of Blinding 
^ .Be happy, Harlequin! Love and be happy and dance, 
prutiy Columbine I Children, mamma bids you put your 
oiu^ And Jack and Mary (who are young aud love 
pantomimes) look lingeringly still over the ledge of the,^ box, 
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whilst the fairy temple yet revolves, whilst the fireworks play, 
and ere the Great Dark Curtain descends. 

My dear young people, who have sat kindly tlirough the 
scenes during which our entertainment has lasted, be it known to 
you that last chapter was the dark scene. Look to your cloaks, 
and tie up your little throats, for I tell you the great baize will 
soon fall down. Have 1 had any secrets from you all through 
the piece ? I tell you the liouse will be empty and you will be 
in the cold air. When the boxes have got their nightgowns on, 
and you are all gone, and I have turned off the gas, and am itf 
the empty theatre alone in the darkness, I promise you 1 shall 
not be merry. Never mind! Wc can make jokes though we 
arc ever so sad. We can jump over head and heels, though 1 
declare the pit is half emptied already, and the last orange-woman 
has slunk away. Encore unc pirouette, Columbine! if^ute, 
Arlequin, mon ami I Though there arc but five bars more of 
the music, my good people, we must jump over them briskly, 
and then go home to supper and bed. 

Philip Firmin, then, was immensely moved by this mag¬ 
nanimity and kindness on the part of his old employer, and has 
always considered Mugford’s arrival and friendliness as a special 
interposition in his favour. He owes it all to Brandon, he says. 
It was she who bethought herself of his condition, represented it 
to Miigford, and reconciled him to his enemy. Others were 
most ready with their money. It was Brandon who brought 
him work rather than alms, and enabled him to face fortune 
cheerfully. His interval of poverty was so short; that he actually 
had not occasion to borrow. A week more, and he could not 
have held out, and poor Brandon’s little marriage present must 
have gone to the cenotaph of sovereigns—the dear Little Sister’s 
gift which Philip's family cherish to this hour. 

So Philip, with a humbled heart and deracaiiour, clambered up 
on his sub-editorial stool once more at the /*a/i A/a// 
and again brandished the paste-pot and the scissors* 1 forget 
whether Bickerten still remained in command at the Pa// S$aU 
Gaze/iet or was more kind to Philip than before,' or 
of him, having heard of his exploits as a fire-eater; but ce^kt. 
it is, the two did not come to a quarrel, giving each otl»r' a 
wide berth, as the saying is, and each doing hi^oyrn dut^. 
Good-bye, Monsieur Bickerton. Except mayhap, in the final 
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groups round the Fairy Chariot (when, I promise you, there 
will ^ such a blaze of glory that he will be invisible), we slwJl 
never see the little spiteful envious creature more. Let him pop 
down his appointed trap-door; and quick, fiddles! let the brisk 
music jig on. 

Owing to the coolness which had arisen lietween Philip and 
his father on account of their different vie'AS* regarding the use 
to be made of Philip’s signature, the old gentleman drew no 
further bills in his son’s name, and our friend was spared from 
tfie unpleasant persecution. 'Mr. Hunt loved Dr. Firmin so 
ardently that he could not bear to be separated from the Doctor 
long. Without the Doctor, London was a dreary wilderness 
to Hunt. Unfortunate remembrances of past pecuniary transac¬ 
tions haunted him here. We w'crc all of us glad when he. finally 
, Tetirec!%om the Covcnl Garden taverns and betook himself to 
the Bowery once more. 

And now friend Philip was at work again, hardly earning a 
scanty meal for self, wife, servant, children. It was indeed .a 
meagre meal, and a small wage, ('harlotte's illness, and other 
mishaps, had swept away poor Philip's little .savings. It was 
determined that we would let the elegantly furnished apartments 
on the first floor. You might have fancied the proud Mr. Firmin 
rather repugnant to such a measure. And so he was on the 
score of convenience: but of dignity, not a whit. To tliis day, 
if necessity called, Philip would turn a mangle with perfect 
gravity, I believe the thought of Mrs. General Bayncs’s horror 
.at the idea of her son-in-law letting lodgings greatly soothed and 
comforted Philip. 'Fhe lodgings were absolutely taken by our 
country acquaintance, Miss Pybus, who was coming up for the 
May meetings, and whom we persuaded (Heaven be good to us) 
that she would find a most desirable quiet residence in the house 
of a man with three squalling children. Miss P. came, then, 
with my wife, to look at the apartments; and we allured her by 
describing to her the delightful musical services at the Foundling 
barf by ; and she was very much pleased with Mrs. Philip, and 
4ltt not e^n wince at the elder children, whose pretty faces won 
idjs? biofl old lady's heart; and 1 am ashamed to soy wc were 
nmnsv about the baby: and Pybus was going to close for the 
1odgih^» when Philip burst out of his little room, without his 
coat, I. bef^ie, and objurgated a little printer’s boy, who was 
sjltfng in the hall, waiting for some •* copy regarding which ho 
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had made a blundei',* and Philip used such violent language 
towards the little lazy boy, that Pybus said “she never could 
think of taking apartments in that bouse/' and hurried thence in 
a panic. When Brandon heard of this project of letting 1odg> 
ings, she was in a fury. SAe might let lodgin's, but it wasn't 
for Philip to do so. “Let lodgfin’s, indeed! Buy a broom, 
and sweep a crossin' I" Brandon always thought Chigrlotte a 
lioor-spirited creature, and the way she scolded Mrs. Fhrmin 
about this transaction was not a little amusing. Charlotte wa§s 
not angry. She liked the scheme as little as Brandon.. Ni£> 
other person ever asked for lodgings in Charlotte's house. May 
and its meetings came to an end. The old ladies went back to 
their country towns. The missionaries returned to .Cuifraria. 
(Ah! where are tho pleasant-looking Quakeresses of oiu: youths 
with their comely faces, and pretty dove-coloured robes ^r'Diey 
say the goodly sect is dwindling—dwindling.) The Quakeresses 
went out of town ; then the fashionable world began to move: 
the Parliament went out of town. In a word, everybody who 
could, made away for a holiday, whilst poor Philip remained at 
his work, snipping and pasting his paragraphs, and doing his 
humble drudgery. 

A sojourn on the sea-shore was prescribed by Dr. Goodenough 
as absolutely necessary for Charlotte and her young ones, and 
when Philip pleaded certain cogent reasons why the family could 
not take the medicine prescribed by the Doctor, that eccentric 
physician had recourse to the same pocket-book which we have 
known him to produce on a former occasion ; and took from it, 
for what I know, some of the veiy same notes which he liad 
formerly given to the Little Sister. “ I suppose you may as well 
have them as tliat rascal Hunt," said the Doctor, scowling very 
fiercely. “ Don't tell me. Stuff and nonsense. Pooh ! Pay 
me when you are a rich man I" And this Samaritan had Jumped 
into his carriage, and was gone, before Philip or Mrs. Philip 
could say a word of thanks. Look at him as he is goin^ off. 
Sec the green brougham drive avyay^ and turn westward,^Ubd 
mark it well. A shoe go after thee, John Goodenough; weijtel 
see thee no more in this story. You arc not in the sect:<^, 
reader: but I, who have been living with certm'n:.pebp^.for 
many months past, and have a hearty liking 
grow very soft when the hour/for shaking hm:ids'c^^;'tor:thji)Dik 
we arc to meet nd more. - Go to t when this tule 
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s<»ne montbs after, a pair of kind old eyes used to read these 
pages, which are now closed in the sleep appointed for all of us. 
And so page is turned after page, and behold Finis and the 
volume's end. 

So Philip and his young folks came down to Periwinkle Bay, 
where we were staying, and the girls in the two families nursed 
the baby, and the child and mother got health and comfort from 
the fresh air, and Mr. Mugford—who believes himself to be the 
finest sub-editor in the world: and I can tell you there is a great 
!brt in sub-editing a paper—^Mr. Mugford, I say, took Philip’s 
scissors and paste-pot, whilst the latter enjoyed his holiday. And 
J. J. Ridley, R.A., came and joined us presently, and we had 
many sketching parties, and my drawings of the various {X)ints 
about the bay, viz., Lobster Head, the Mollusc Rocks, &c. &c., 
are o^bsidered to be very spirited, though my little boy (who 
certainly has not his father's taste for art) mistook for the rock a 
really capital portrait of Philip, in a grey hat and paletot, 
sprawling on the sand. 

Some twelve miles inland from the bay, is the little town of 
Whipham Market, andWhipham skirts the park palings of tliat 
castle where Lord Ringwood had lived; and where Philip’s 
mother was born and bred. There is a statue of the late lord 
in Whipham niarket-place. Could he have had his will, the 
borough would have continued to return two Members to Par¬ 
liament, as in the good old times before us. In that ancient and 
grass-grown little place, where your footsteps echo as you pass 
through the street, where you hear distinctly the creaking of the 
sign of the “ Ringwood Arms" hotel and posting-house, and the 
opposition, creaking of the “ Ram Inn" over the way—where the 
half-pay captain, the curate, and the medical man stand before 
the fly-blown window-blind of the "Ringwooil Institute" and 
survey the strangers—there is still a respect felt for the memory 
of the great lord who dwelt behind the oaks in yonder hall. He 
had his feults. His Lordship’s life was not that of an anchorite. 
'Phe company his Lordship kept, especially in his latter days, 
Wfts riiot of that select description which a nobleman of his 
.Lprdslnp’a rank might command. But he wa* a good friend to 
,Whilom. He was a good landlord to a good tenant If he 
had Jsi$/will, Whipham would have kept its own. His Lordship 
paid tedf tl^expense after the bunting of the town-hall. He was 
aft'arbitcaiy man. certainly, and lie dogged Alderman Puffle 
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before his own shop, but he ap)ologiscd for it most handsome 
afterwards. Would the gentlemen like jwt or sherry? Claret 
not called for in Whipham ; not at all; and no fish, because all 
the fish at Periwinkle B-iy is bought up and goes to London. 
Such were the remarks made by the landlord of tlie “ Ringwood 
Arras '* to three cavaliers who entered that hostelry. And you 
may be sure he told us about lx)rd Ringwood’s death in the i^ost- 
chaise as he came from 1 urreys Regum ; and how his Lordship 
went through them gates (pointing to a pair of gates and lodges^ 
which skirt the town), and was drove up to the castle and laid 
in state ; and his Lordship never would take the railway, never ; 
and he always travelled like a nobleman, and when ho came to 
a hotel and changed horses, he alw.ays called for a bottle of wine, 
and only took a glass, and sometimes not even that. Ai^ the 
present Sir John has kept no company here as yet; and th% say 
he is close of his money, they say he is. And this is certain, 
Whipham haven't seen much of it, Whipham haven't. 

We went into the inn-yard, which may have been once a 
stirring place, and then sauntered up to the park gate, sur¬ 
mounted by the supix>rters and armorial bearings of the Ring- 
woods. “ I wonder whether ray poor mother came out of that 
gate when she eloped with my fother?" said Philip. “Poor 
thing, poor thing I" The great gates were shut. The westering 
sun cast shadows over the sward where here and there the deer 
were browsing, and at some mile distance lay the house, with 
irs towers and porticos and vanes flaming in the sun. The 
smaller gate was open, and a girl was standing by the lodge- 
door. Was the house to be seen? 

“Yes," says a little red-chceked girl, with a curtsey. 

“ No!" calls out a harsh voice from within, and an old 
woman cotnes out from the lodge and lodks at us fiercely. 
“ Nobody is to go to the house. The family is a-coming." 

That was provoking. Philip would have liked to l)eho]d 
the great house where his mother and her ancestors were 
born. 

“ Marry, good dame,” Philip’s companion said to the bid 
beldam, “this goodly gentleman hath a right of eijttkncc to 
yonder castle, which, I trow, ye wot not of. HeUyd ye never 
tdl of one Philip Ringwood, slain at Busaco’s glorious ft—• 

“ Hold your tongue, and don’t chaff her, Peni|^ growled 
Firmin. 
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“ Nay, an she knows not Philip Ringwood’s grandson," the 
other wag continued, in a softened tone, “this wili convince 
her of our right to enter. Canst recognise this image of your 
Queen?" 

“ Well, I suppose ’ee can go up," said the old woman, at the 
sight of this talisman. “There's only two of them staying 
there, and they’re out a-drivin’." 

Philip was bent on seeing the halls of his ancestors. Grey 
and huge, with towers, and vanes, and porticos, they lay before 
a mile off, separated from us by a streak of glistening river. 
A great chestnut avenue led up to the river, and in the dappled 
grass tlie deer were browsing. 

You know the house of course. There is a picture of it in 
Watts, bearing date 1783 . A gentleman in a cocked hat and 
pigtail is rowing a lady in a boat on the shining river. Another 
nobleman in a cocked hat is angling in the glistening river from 
the bridge, over which a postchaisc is passing. 

“Yes, the place is like enough," said Philip; “but I miss 
the postchaise going over the bridge, and the lady in the punt 
with the tall parasol. Don't you remember the print in our 
liousckeeper’s room in Old Parr Street ? My i>oor mother used 
to tell me about the house, and I imagined it grander than the 
palace of Aladdin. It is a very handsome house," Philip went 
on. “ * It extends two hundred and sixty feet by seventy-five, 
and consists of a rustic basement and principal storey, with an 
attic in the centre, the whole executed in stone, 'llie grand 
front towards the park is adorned with a noble portico of the 
(.’orinthian order, and may with propriety be considered one of 

the finest elevations in the ’- I tell you I am quoting out of 

Watts'.s ' Seats of the Nobility and Gentry,’ published by John 
and Josiah Boydell, and lying in our drawing-room. Ah, dear 
me! I pEiiDtcd the boat and the lady and gentleman in the 
drawing-room copy, and my father boxed my ears, and my 
mother cried out, poor dear soul! And this is the river, is it ? 
And oyer this the postchaise went with the club-tailed horses, 
and was the pig-tailed gentleman fishing. It gives me a 
sensation,” says Pliilip, standing on The bridge, and 
^tretohing out his big arms. “ Yes, there are the two people in 
the punt by the rushes. I can see them, but you can’t; and I 
hope, sir,j||DU will have good sport." And here he took off his 
bat to an imaginary gentleman supposed to be angling from 
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the balustrade for ghostly gudgeon. We reach the house 
presently. We ring at the door in the basement under the 
portico. The porter demurs, and says some of the family is 
down, but they are out, to l>c sure. The same half-crown 
argument answers svith him which persuaded the keeper at the 
lodge. We go through the show-rooms of the siatcly but 
somewhat faded and melancholy palace. In the cedar dining¬ 
room there hangs the grim portrait of the late Earl; and that 
fair-haired officer in red? that must be Philip’s grandfather^ 
And those two slim girls embracing, surely those are his mother 
and his aunt. Philip walks softly through the vacant rooms. 
He gives the porter a gold piece ere he goes out of that great 
hall, forty feet cube, ornamented with statues brought from 
Rome by John first Baron, namely, Heliogabalus, Nero’s modier, 
a priestess of Isis, and a river god ; the pictures over tl#doors 
by Pediraento ; the ceiling by Leotardi, &c. ; and in a window 
in the great halP there is a table with a visitors’ book, in which 
Philip writes his name. As we went away, we met a carriage 
which drove rapidly towards the house, and which no doubt 
contained the menibgrs of the Ringwood family, regarding 
whom the porteress had spoken. After the family differences 
previously related, we did not care to face these kinsfolk of 
Philip, and jxi&sed on quickly in twilight beneath the rustling 
umbrage of the chestnuts. J. J. saw a hundred fine pictorial 
effects as we walked: the palace reflected in the water; the 
dappled deer under the chequered shadow of the trees. It was, 
*' Oh, what a jolly bit of colour 1 '* and, ** I say, look, how well 
that old woman’s red cloak comes in 1" and so forth. Painters 
never seem tired of their work. At seventy diey are students 
still, patient, docile, happy. May we too, my good sir, live for 
fourscore years, and never be too old to leant 1 'Phe walk, the 
brisk accompanying conversation, amid stately sc^ery around, 
brought us with good appetites and spirits to our inn, wh^ we 
were told that dinner would be served when the omnibus ti^vod 
from the railway. 

At a short distance from the ” Ringwood Arms/' and the 
opposite side of the street, is the ** Ram Inn," neat ^posceWises 
and fanners’ ordinary;, a house, of wbiph the pret^siOns^e^ed 
less, though the trade was somewhat more lively.; the 

tooting of the horn announced the arrival df the ftorti 

the railway, I should think a crowd of at least people 
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assembla(J at various doors of the High Street and Market. The 
half-pay captain and tlie curate came out from the " Kingwood 
Athenaeum." The doctor’s apprentice stood on the step of the 
surgery door, and the surgeon's lady looked out from the first 
floor. We shared the general curiosity. We and the waiter 
stood at the door of the “ Ringwood Arm.s." We were mortified 
to see that of the five persons conveyed by the 'bus, one 'was a 
tradesman, 'who descended at his door (Mr. Packwood, the 
^^dlor, so tire waiter informed us), three travellers were dis> 
charged at the *' Ram," and only one came to u.s. 

“ Mostly bagmen goes to the ' Rani,'" the waiter said, with 
a scornful air; and these bagmen, and their bags, quitted the 
omnibus. 

Only one passenger remained for the “ Ringwood Arms 
Hotelr and ho presently descended under the ports cochh-e; 
and the omnibus—’1 own, with regret, it was but a one-horse 
machine—drove rattling into the courtyard, where the bells of 
the “Star,” the “George," the “ Rodney,”the “Dolphin," and 
so on, had once been wont to jingle, and the court had echoed 
with the noise and clatter of hoofs and ostlers, and the cries ol 
“First and second, turn out." 

Who was the merry-faced little gentleman in black, who got 
out of tlic omnibus, and cried, when he saw us, “ What, you 
here?” It was Mr. Bradgatc, that lawyer of Lord Ringwood’s 
with whom we made a brief acquaintance just after his Lord¬ 
ship's death. “What, you here?” cries Dradgate, then, to 
Philip, “Come down about this business, pf course? Very 
glad that you and—and certain parties have made it up. Thought 
you weren’t friends.” 

What business ? What parties ?■ We liad not heard the nc^*s. 
Wc had only come over from Periwinkle Way by chance, in order 
to see the house. 

“How very singular! t)id you meet the—the people who 
were staying there ? ” 

We^id we bad seen a carriage pass, but did not remark who 
wait jn It. Whati howe^iar, was the news ? WclL It would be 
kdovtti iibnediately, and would appear in Tuesday’s GasetU. 
The liews was diat Sir John Ringwood was going to take a peer¬ 
age, aiQd.t^t the scat for Whipham would be vacant. And 
bereWitb (^ friend produced from his travelling bag a procla- 
|];tation, he read to us, and which was addressed— 
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“ To the Worthy and Independent Electors of the Borough 

of Ringioood. 

Tendon: Wednesdoy* 

I 

"Gentlemen, —gracious Sovereign having been pleased 
to order that the family of Ringwood should continue to be 
represented in the House of Peers, I take leave of my friends 
and constituents who have given me their kind confidence 
hitherto, and promise them that my regard for them will nev;^ 
cease, or my interest in the town and neighbourhood where my 
family have dwelt for many centuries. The late lamented 
Lord Ringwood’s brother died in the service of his Soveraj^n in 
Portugal, following the same flag under which his ancestors for 
centuries have fought and bled. My own son serves the^rown 
in a civil capacity. It was natural that one of our name and 
family should continue the relations which so long have sub¬ 
sisted between us and this loyal, affectionate, but independent 
borough. Mr. Ringwood’s onerous duties in the oiflee whicti 
he holds are sufficient to occupy his time. A gentleman united 
to our family by tk: closest ties will offer himself as a candidate 
for your suffrages "- 


" Why, who is it ? He is not going to put in Uncle Twysdeu, 
or ray sneak of a cousin ? " 

" No,’* says Mr, Bradgate. 

"Well, bless my souU he can’t mean me,” said Philip. 
" Who is the dark horse he has in his stable?’’ 

Then Mr. Bradgate laughed. ‘ * Dark horse you may call him. 
The new Member is to be Grenville Woolcomb, Esq., your West 
India relative, and no other.” 

Those who know the extreme energy of Mr. P, Firniin’s 


language when he is excited, may imagine the ex^dosion of 
Philippine wrath which ^sued as our friend heard this name. 
" That miscreant: that skinflint: that wealthy crossing-sweeper: 
that ignoramus who scarce could do more than sign his name L 
Oh, it was horrible, shameful I Why, the man is on sued) ill 


terms with his wife that they say he strikes her. Wh^ 'I see 
him I fbel inclined to choke him, and murder him. That}^to 
going into Parliament, and the reppblican Sir J 6 )^.|l 4 dgwocKi 
sending him there! It’s monstrous t ” . 

" Family arrangements. Sir John, or. 1 should ss^, myli^rd 
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IUbg.woodi is one of the most affectionate of pareotSt** Mr. 
Brdtdgate remarked. ** He has a large family by his second 
marriage) and his estates go to his eldest son. We not 
quarrel with Lord Ringwood for wishing to provide for his 
young ones. I don't say that he quite acts up to the extreme 
Liboca! principles of which he was once rather fond of boasting. 
But if you were offered a peerage, what would you do; what 
vronld I do? If you wanted money for your young ones, and 
could get it, would you not take it? Come, come, don’t W us 
have too much of this Spartan virtue! If we were tried, ray 
good hriend, we should not be much worse or better than our 
ndgl^bfiaurs. Is my fly coming, waiter ? ” We asked Mr. Brad- 
gate to defer his departure, and to share our dinner But he 
declined, and said he must go up to the great house, where 
he and^his client had plenty of business to arrange, and where 
no donht he would stay for the night. He bade the inn servants 
put his portmanteau into his carriage when it came. “ The old 
lord had some famous port wine," he said; ** I hope my friends 
have the key'of the cellar." 

The vimitor was just putting our meal on the table, as wc 
stood in the bow-window of the ** Ringwood Arms " coffee-room, 
engaged in this colloquy. Hence we could see the street, and 
the opposition inn of the ** Ram," where presently a great placard 
was posted. At least a dozen street-boys, shopmen, and rustics 
were quickly gathered round this manifesto, and we ourselves 
went out to examine it. The "Ram" placard denounced, in 
terms of unmeasured wrath, the impudent attempt from the 
Castle to dictate to the free and independent electors of the 
borough. Freemen wer^ invited not to promise their votes; to 
shevw themselves worthy of their name; to submit to no Castle 
dictation* A county gentleman of property, of influence, of 
Libertd prindples^QO West Indian, no Castle Flunkey, 
but a I^UE English Gentleman, would come forward to 
rescue them fooni the tyranny under which they laboored. 
On this point the diectors might rdy on the vrord of A 
Briton. 

was brought down by the clerk from Bedloe's. Me 
and <a newspaper man came down in the train with roe; a 
Mr,**««**H* 

.As there came forth from the " Ram " the newspaper 

man of wmi Mr. Bradgate spoke—an old friend and comrade 

VOL. It L 
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of PMlip, that energetic man and able reporter, Phipps pf the* 
D^/jf IntelUgmcer^ who recognised Philip* and cord^y glwt- 
ing him, ask^ What he did down here, and supposed he IttMi 
come to support his family. 

Philip explained that we were strangers, had come from a 
neighbouring watcring'place to see the home of Flap’s atuses- 
tors, and were not even aware, until then, that an dec^kmeering 
contest was pending in the place, or that Sir John Ringwood was 
about to be promoted to the peerage. Meanwhile, Mr. Brad- 
gate's fly had driven out of the hotel yard of the Ringwoott 
Arms/* and the lawyer, running to the house for a bag of papers^ 
jumped into the carriage and called to the coachman to 4||^ to 
the Castle. 

** Bon afpBUr sa 3 rs be, in a confident tone, and he was 
gone. * 

Would Phipps dine with us?" Phipps whispered, ^*1 am 
on the other side, and the ' Ram ’ is our house.” 

Wc, who were on no ride, entered into the ** Ringwood 
Arms," and sat down to our meal--to the mutton and the catsup, 
cauliflower and potatoes, the copper^edged side-dishes, and the 
watery melted butter, with which strangers are regaled in inns 
in dedining towns. The town bodaudst who had read the pla¬ 
card at the **Ram," now came to peruse the prodaimitjon in 
our window. I dare say thirty pairs of clinking boots stopped 
before the one enndow and the other, the while we ate tonsil 
mutton and drank fiery sherry. And J. J., leaving his <rinner, 
sketched some of the figures of the townsfdk staring at the 
manifesto, with the old-fashioned ** Ram Inn " for a bockgrOand 
--a picturesque gable enough. 

Our meal was just over, vriien, somewhat to our sttrinisei our 
friend Mr. Bnudgate the lawyer returned to the '^^ngWood 
Arms." He wore a disturbed countenance. He asked uiiat he 
could have fbrdittner? Mutton neither hot norcohi Hiimt 
That must do. So he had not been invited todineat the jPoHc? 
We rallied him with much facetiousness on this diseppobif- 
ment. 

Lltde Bradgaie's eyes started with wrath. What athnil the 
little bhuk fellow is T* he cried. ** I took bbn his 'pspecOk 1 
talked with him till dinner was laid in the very room hfhem we 
were, Frenidi beans and neck of venison*---! saw t^muariGeaper 
and his man bring them in I And Mr. WooloCm'dld not so 
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much as aSik me to bit down to dinner^but told 1116 to come 
agdin at nine o’elodc! Confound this tnutton~-jt^ ndtber hot 
nor OOkI I The Utde skinflint i ** The glasses of fiery sherry 
wideh Bradgate now swallowed served rather to choke ap¬ 
pease the lawyer. We laughed, and tMs jocularity angered him 
more. “Oh," said he, *' 1 am not the only person Wooloomb 
was rude to. He was in a dreadful ill temper, ile abused his 
wife: and when he read somebody's name in the sxrangen' 
book, I pramise you, Fiimin, be abusedym. I had a mind to 
saiy to him, * Sir, Mr. Firmin is dining at the “ Ringwood Aims,” 
and I win tell him what you say of him.' What india-rubber 
muttoidiis this 1 What villainoas sherry 1 Go bark to him at 
nine o'dock, indeed! Be hanged to his impudence 1 " 

** Yott must not abuse Woolcomb before Firmin," said one 
^ of our fhr^. “ HiUip is so fond of his cousin's husband, that 
he eaniKit bear to hear the black man abused." 

This was not a very brilliant joke, but Philip grinned at it 
with much savage satisfiiction. 

“Hit Wooloomb as bard as you please, he has no fxiends 
here, Mr. Bradgate,” growled Philip. “ So he is rude to his 
lawyer, is he?" 

“ I ^ you he is worse than the old Earl," cried the indig¬ 
nant Bradgate. “ At least the old man was a peer of England, 
and oocild be a gentleman when he wished. But to be bullied 
by a fellow who might be a black footman, or ought to be 
sweeping a crossing! It’s monstrous 1 " 

“Don't apeak ill of a man and a brother, Mr, Bradgateii 
Woolcomb can't help bis complexion.'' 

“But he can hdp his confounded impudence, and shan't 
practise it on me/’* the attorney said. 

As Bradgate oaUed out firom his box, puffing and fuming, 
friend J. J. was scribbling in the UlUe slwtch-book which he 
always canied. He smiled Over bis work. “ I know," he said, 
“ the Hack Prince wdl enough. 1 have often seen him driv¬ 
ing hbi ohSitifetst mates in the Paric. with that bewildered white 
wgb by 'his side. 1 am sure that woman is miserable, and, 
poor thing*'— 

Ikt right I What did an English lady mean by 
maactyifig iMcb a fdlow? *'cries Bradgate; 

“AfisHowtiho does not ask his lawyer to dinner ("remarks 
one of the company ; perhaps the read^s very humble servant. 
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** But what an imprudent lawyer he has ehosen-^a lawyer wha 
speaks his mind.*’ 

I have spoken my mind to his betters, and be hanged to 
biml Do you think I am going to be afraid of Afmf" bawls 
the irascible solicitor. 

ConUmpn CoHlinm gladios —do you remember the old 
quotation at school, Philip?*' And here there was R break in 
our conversation, for chancing to look at friimd J. J«’s sketch' 
book, we saw that he bad made a wonderful little drawing* 
representing Woolcomb and Woolcomb's wife, grooms, phaetcin, 
and chestnut mares, as they were to be seen aay afternoon in 
Hyde Park, during the London season. 

Admirable 1 Capital! Everybody at once knew the like* 
ness of the dusky charioteer. Iracundus himself smiled and 
sniggered over St ** Unless you behave yourself, Mr. BAkdgate, ^ 
Ridley will make a picture of yout* says PhiUp. 
made a comical face, and retreated into his box, of which he 
pretended to draw the curtain. But the sociable little nmn 
did not long remain in his retirement; he emerged from it in 
a short time, hh wine decanter in his hand, and joined our 
little party; and then we fell to talking of old times; and we 
all rememb^d a famous drawing by H. B. of the late Earl 
of Ringwood, in the old-fashioned swallow-Utled coat and tight 
trousers, on the old-fashioned horse, with the old*fa^oaed 
groom behind him, as he u<!ed to be seen pounding along 
Rotten Row. 

*'l speak my mind, do 1?" says Mr. Bradgate presently. 

** I know somebody who spoke his mind to that old maUi and 
who would have beisn better off if he had bdd hiS tongon^’* 

** Come, tell me* Bradgate," cried Philip. ** It is all over and 
past now. Had Lord Ringwood left me somethihg? 1 declare 
I thought at one time that he intended to do soi" 

** Nay, has not your friend here been rebuking me for epeak^ 
ing my mind? 1 am going to be as mum aS a Xm 

us talk about the election.*' And the piovolcfog lawyer 
say no more on a subject possessing a dismal interest phkv 
Phil ' > * 

*' X have no more right to repine/* said that pbUDsepber* 

" than a roan would have who drew number H it|^ l Ottet y , 
when the winning ticket was number>. l^ustSlkiiaSyha'say, 
about the election. Who is to oppose Mr, 
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# Mr. Bradg^te believed a neighboodog squire, Mr. HQrn<* 
blow* was to bettbe candidate put forward against the Ringwood 
Botnkioe. 

Homblow I what. Homblow of Qrey Friars ? ** cries Philipi 
** A better f(rilow never lived. In this case he shall have our 
vote and interest; and I think we ought to go ovor and take 
another dinner at the * Ram.*" 

The new candidate actually turned out to be Philip's old 
school and ccdlege friend, Mr. HornUow. After dinner we met 
l6(lm with a staff of canvassers on the tramp through the little 
town. Mr. Homblow was paying his respects to such trades* 
mendutbad their shops yet open. Next day being market-day, 
he proposed to canvass the market people. "If 1 meet the 
Mack man, Firmin." said the burly squire, " 1 think 1 can chaff 
him otf his legs. He is a bad one at speaking. I am told." 

As ff the tongue eff Plato would have prevailed in Whipbam 
and against the nominee of the great house 1 The hour was late 
to be sure, bat the companions of Mr. Homblow on his canvass 
augured ill of his success after half-an-hour's walk at his heels. 
Baltm' Jones would not promise nohow: that meant Jones 
would vote for the Castle, Mr. Hornblow's legal aide-de-camp, 
Mr. Batley, was forced to allow. Butcher Brown was having his 
tea,—his sluill-voiced wife told us. looking out from her glased 
back parlour: Brown would vote for the Castle. Saddler Briggs 
would see about it. Grocer Adams fairly said he would vote 
against us—against us f—against Homblow, whose part we were 
t&ing already. 1 fear the Battering promises of support of 
a great body free and unbiassed electors, which had induced 
Mr, HombW to come forward and, Ac., were but inventions of 
that tittle lawyer, Batley,. who found his account in having a 
oonlest in the borough. When the polling-day came—you see, 
I disdain to ipake any mysteries In this simple and veracious 
StOfy— Mr, OgfiHViLL^ Wooi,comb, whose solicitor and agent 
for Grenville Woolcorab, who could not spell 

pr abeak two sentences of decent English, and whose character 
for dullfosSi ferocity, penoriousness, jealousy, almost fatuicy, 
miaa noforlous to all the world—was returned by an immense 
msa|yctlft,and the country gentleman brought scarce a hundred 
ibu pqHi 

WOf wbojgFsre in nowise engaged in the contest, nevertheless 
found umusAneiit from it in a quiet country {dace wh^ little 
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dse was stirring. We came over once or twice from Per^nklf 
Bay. We mounted Homblow's coloors openly. We dtnye up 
ostentatiously to the " Ram/’ forsaking the ” dogwood Aims»*’ 
where Mr. Gebnville Woolcomb’s Committee R 09 M was' 
now estatdisbed in that very coffee*room where we ha4 dined 
in Mr. .Bradgate’s company. We warmed in the contest. 
met Bradgate and his principal more than onoe> end our Mon¬ 
tagus and Capulets defied each other in the puMic street. It 
was fine to see Philip's great figure and noble, scowl when 
be met Woolcomb at tbe canvass. Gleams of mulatto hale 
quivered from tbe eyes of the little Captain. Darts of fire 
flashed bom beneath Philip’s eyebrows as he elbowed Ms^wa;^ 
forward, and hustled Woolcomb off the pavement. Mr? Irailip 
never disguised any sentiment of his. Hate the little ignor^t, 
spiteful, vulgar, avaricious beast? Of course I hate’hit% and 1 
should like to pitch him into the river." "Ob, P^pl" 
Charlotte pl^ded. But there was no reaseming with, this 
savage when in wrath. I deplored, though perhaps I was 
amused by, his ferocity. 

The local paper on our ride was filled with withering epigrams 
against tins poor Woolcomb, of which, 1 suspect, Philip was 
the author. I think 1 know that fierce style and tremendous 
invective. In the man whom he bates he nan see no good: 
and in his friend no fault. When we met Bradgate apart flom 
his principal, we were friendly enough. He said we had no 
chance in the contest He did not conceal bis disUke and 
contempt for his client He amused us in later days (when be 
actually became Philip’s man of law) by recounting ^cdotes 
of Woolcomb. his fury, his jealousy, bis avarice, h% bcutal 
behaviour. Poor Agnes had married for money, and be gave 
her none. Old Twysden, in giving his daughter tp man, 
had hoped to have the run of a finehemse; to ridejh^bol- 
comb’s carriages, and f^t at his taibla But 
so stingy that hq grudged the meat Which his gte,, and 
would ^ve none to her relations. He turn^ tho!!» lotions 
out of his doors. Talbot and Ringwood Twy9^u„ dloye 
them both away. He lost a child because he w^4 
foe a phyridmL His wife never forgave him 
Her hatred for him became open and avowed* 
and ^ led a life into which we will look, no 'we 

quarrelled udtb parents as well os husband.. V 
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**'dld they s(dl ine to that man?^ Why did'she sell hetself? 

reqaired little persuasion from father and mother when 
she committed fbatcdme. Tobe 6ure» tbeyhadedimatedherso 
to w<»d<HinesSi that when the occasion came, she was ready. 

We used to see this luckless woman» with h^' hcnses and 
servants-diecked with Woolcomb's ribbons* driving abotd the 
Httle town* and making feeble efforts to canvass the towns¬ 
people. liiey all knew how she and her husband quarrelled* 
Reports came very quickly from the Hall to the town. Wool- 
^comb had not been at Whipham a week when people began to 
hoot and jeer at him as he passed in his carriage. "Think 
liQlv«weak you must be*" Biadgate said, "when we can win 
with this horse 1 1 wish he would stay away, though. We 
could manage much better without him. He* has insulted 1 
don^ know how many free and independent electors, and in- 
fiirlated others, because he will not give them beer when they 
come to the house. If Woolcomb would stay in the place* and 
we could have the election next year. 1 think your man might 
win. But* as it is* he may as well give in, and spare the expense 
of a poll." Meanwhile Homblow was very confident. We 
bdieve what we wish to believe. It is marvellous what faith 
an enthusiastic electioneering agent can inspire in his client. 
At any rate* if Homblow did not win this time, he would at the 
next election. The old Ringwood domination in Whipham was 
gone henc^oith for ever. 

When tile day of election arrived, you may be sure we 
came over from Periwinkle Bay to see the battle. By this time 
Philip had grown so enthusiastic in Horablow's cause-'-iPhtlip, 
by the w^, never would allow the possibility of a defeat)-—that 
he had h£s children decked in the Hcnublow ribbons, and drove 
from the Bay wearing a cockade as large as a pancake. He, 
I, and Ridley the painter, went together in a dog-cart. Wc 
w<iare hppeliti* though we knew the enemy was strong; and 
eheerfiil* though* exe we had driven five miles, the min began 
tjbtfalL- 

Pl^jn..was- veiy amdous about a certain great loH of paper 
witii us. When 1 asked him what it mntained* 
W|in o gntt; which was absurd. Ridley smiled in his 
imy,; When the rain came. Philip cast a cloak over his 
art$)Iikry»^jkB4 ahellcred his powder. We little guessed at the 
'time what kirange game his shot would bring down. 
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When we reached Whipham. the poUing had continued ibr,, 
some hours. The confounded black miscreant, as Philip called 
bis cousin's husband, was at the head of the poll, and with 
ev^ hour his majority’ increased. The free and independent 
electors did not seem to be in the least influenced bjr I^hilip's 
articles in the county paper, or by the placards which our side 
had pasted over the Uttte town, and in which freemen .were 
^called upon to do their duty, to support a fine old English 
^ntleman, to submit to no Castle nominee, and so forth. The 
pressure of the Ringwood steward and bailif& was too strong,^ 
However much they disliked the black man, tradesman after 
tradesman, and tenant after tenant, came up to vote 
Our drums and trumpets at the ‘‘Ram'" blew loud chmaRce 
to the brass band at the " Ringwood Arms." From our bal¬ 
cony, I flatter myself, we made much finer speeches thcfl the 
Ringwood people could deliver. Hornblow was a popular 
man in the county. When he came forward to speak, the 
market-place echoed with applause. The fanners and small 
tradesmen touched their hats to him kindly, but slunk off 
sadly to the polling booth, and voted according to order. A 
flne, healthy, handsome, red-cheeked squire, our champion’s 
personal appearance enlisted all the ladies in his favour. 

" If the two men," bawled Philip, from the Ram" window, 
“could decide the contest with their coats off before the 
raarkat-hottse yonder, which do you think would win—the fair 
roan or the darkey ? " (Loud cries of “ Hornblow for tver 1" or 
“ Mr. Philip, we’ll have yew*") •* But you see, my friends, Mr. 
Woolcomb does not like a fair fight. Why doesn't he ^bw 
at the ' Ringwood Arms’ and speak? 1 don’t beUeve he can 
speak—not EngUslu Are you-men? Are you Englishmen?' 
A^ you white slaves to be sold to that feUpw?" (Immense 
uproar. Mr. Finch, the ^ngwood agent, in vain tries to get, 
a hearing from the balcony of tlie “ Ringwood ^Why 

does not Sir John Ringw^—my Lord Ringwood 
down amongst bis tenantry, and back the man be Ims ’seK^ 
down? L suppose he is ashamed to look his tellaa^'ht>& 
face. I should be, if 1 ordered them to do such « df^^eadinjg^' 
job. You know^ gentleman, that I am a Ringwood mys^& 
grandfather lies buried^nO, not imried>~in'yoQ(^v^^chufo&.^ 
iiis' tomb is there. Kis body,lies on' the 
Busaco I ’’ (“ Hurray 1") 1 am a Ringwoorf."f of 
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•“Hoo—down, No Ringwoods year. We wuii't have un T') 
** And before George, if I had a vote, I would give it for the 
gallant, the good, the admirable, the excellent Hornblow. 
Sonrn ohe holds up the state of the poll, and Wqolcomb is 
ahead I I can only say, electors of Whipham, //ie more shame 
for your “HoorayI Bravo!" The boys, the people, the 
shouting, are all on our side. The voiitig, 1 regret to say, 
stea<Hly continues in fhvour of the enemy. 

As Philip was making his speech, an immense bangiiqf of^ 
Hnims and blowing of trumpets arose from the balcony of the 
“ Ringwood Arms," and a something resembling the song of 
triumph, called “See the Conquering Hero conics," was pm- 
formeti by the opposition orchestra. The lodge-gates of the 
park were now decorated with the Ringwood and Woolcorab 
flags.* They were flung open, and a dark green chariot with 
four grey horses issued from the park. On the chariot was an 
earl’s coronet, and the people looked rather scared as it came 
towards us, and said: “Do'ee look, now, 'tis my Izard’s own 
postchaise! ** On former days Mr, Woolcomb, and his wife as 
his aide-de-camp, had driven through the town in an open 
barottdie; but, to-day being rainy, preferred the shelter of the 
old chariot, and we saw, presently, within, Mr. Bradgatc, the 
London ag^t, and by,his side the darkling figure of Mr. 
Woolcomb. He had passed many agonising hours, we were 
told subsequently, in attempting to learn a speech. He cried 
over it. He nev» could get it by heart. He swore like a 
frantic child at his wife who endeavoured to teach him his lesson. 

“-Now*s the time, Mr. Briggs! ’* Philip said to Mr. B., our 
lawyer’s clerk, and the intelligent Briggs sprang downstairs 
to ob^ his orders. Clear the road there! make way! was 
heard from the crowd below us. The gates of our inn court- 
ysffd, which had been closed, were suddenly flung open, and, 
amitHt the roar of the multitude, there issued out a cart drawn 
by 'tw> donkeys, and driven by a ni^ro, beasts and man all 
wearing Woolcomb’s colours. In the cart w’as fiiced a placard, 
oni' WMch. a most undeniable likeness of Mr, Woolcomb was 
. djssig^ed i who was mode to say, “ Vote for me I Am I not 
A Ma» AND A Bkudder ?" This cart trotted out of the yard 
of the ♦‘ Itani,*' and, with a cortege of shouting boys, advanced 
into tlMr.[dace, which Mr. Woolcomb’s carriage was 
then crossing. 
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Before the market^house stands the statue of the late Earl, 
whereof mention has been made. In his peer’s robes, a hand 
eitended, he points towards his park-gates. An inscription, 
not more mendacious than many other epigraphs, records his 
rank, age, virtues, and the esteem in which the people of Wfaip> 
bam held him* The mulatto who drove the team of donkeys 
was an itinerant tradesman who brought fish from the bay to 
the little town: a jolly wag, a fellow of indifferent cborahter, a 
frequenter of all the alehouses in the neighbourhood, and rather 
cdebrated for his skill as a bruiser. He and his steeds 
streamed with Woolcomb ribbons. With ironical ^outs of 
** Woolcomb for ever I ” Yellow Jack urged bis cart towajrd|^ the 
chariot with the white horses. He took off his hat with mock 
• "respect to the candidate sitting within the green chariot From 
the balcony of the ^*Ram'’ we could sec the two wdiicles 
approaching each other; and Yellow Jack waving his ribboned 
hat, kicking his bandy legs here and there, and urging on bis 
donkeys. What with the roar of the people, and the banging 
and trumpeting of the rival bands, we could hear but little: but 
1 saw Woolcomh thrust his yellow bead out of his chaise 
window~*he pointed towards that impudent donkey>cart, and 
urged, seemingly, his postillions to ride it down. Hying their 
whips, the postboys galloped towards Yellow Jack and his 
vehicle, a yelling crowd scattering from before the horses, and 
rallying b^ind them, to utter execratkms at Woolcomb. His 
horses were frightened, no doubt; for just os Yellow Jack 
vriicelcd nimbly round one side of the Ringwood statue, Wool- 
comb's horses were all huddled together, and plunging in con¬ 
fusion beside it, the fore-wheel came In abrupt collision with the 
stonewmrk of the statue railing; and then we saw the vehicle 
turn over altogether, one of the wheelers down with its rider, 
and the leaders kicking, plunging, lashing oqt right and left, 
wild and maddened with fear. Mr. Philip’s countenance, 1 am 
bound to say, wore a most guilty and queer expression. This 
accident, this collision, this injury, perhaps death of Woolcomb 
and his lawyer, arose out of our fine joke about the Man and 
the Brother. 

We dashed down the stairs from the ** Ram "^Homblow, 
Philip, and half-a-dozen more~-and made a way through the 
crowd towards the carriage, with its prostrate oc(X||^ts. The 
mob made way civilly for the popular candidate-^fbe losing 
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. When we reached the chaise, the tiaoes had been 

ctd; the horses were free; the &Uen postilRon was 1:9 and 
ndd!)in|^ his leg; and. as soon as the wheelers were takesi out 
of the chaise. Woolcomb emerged from it. He had said from 
within (accompanying his spe^b with many oaths, which need 
not be repeated, and showing a just sense of his danger). ** Cot 
the traces, hang you! And take the hotbe^ away. 1 can wait 
until tii^’re gone, Vm siltin' on my lawyer; I ain’t to 
have my head kicked off by those wheeler^" And just as we 
• reached the fallen postchaise he emerged from it, laughing and 
saying. "Lie still, you old beggar!** to Mr. Bradgate. who 
w^ jvrithiog underneath him. His issue from the carriage was 
received with shouts of laughter, which increased prodigiouslj^ 
when Yellow Jack, nimbly clambering up the statue ruilingat 
thrust the outstretched arm of the statue through the (^ture of 
the Man and the Brother, and left that cartoon flappii^in the 
air over Woolcomb's head. 

Then a shout arose, the like of which has seldom been heard 
in that quiet little town. Then Woolcomb. who had been 
quite good-humoured as be issued out of the broken postchaise, 
l^gan to shriek, curse, and revile more shrilly than bkore; and 
was heard, in the midst of his oaths, and wrath, to say, "He 
would give any man a shillin^ who would bring him down that 
confounded thing!" Then scared, bruised, contused, con¬ 
fused, poor Mr. Bradgate came out of the carriage, his employer 
taking not the least notice of him. 

Hornblow hoped Woolcomb was not hurt, on which the little 
gentleman tum^ round and said, " Hurt ? No: who are you? 
Is no fellah goin’ to bring me down that confounded thing? 
I’ll give a shillin', I say, to the fellah who does!" 

"A shilling is offered for that picture 1" shouts Philip, with a 
red face, and wild with excitement " Who will take a whole 
shilling for that beauty ? " 

On which Woolcomb began to scream, curse, and revile 
more bitterly than before. "You here? Hang you, why are 
you here? Don't come bullyin' me. Take that fellah away, 
some of you fellahs. Bradgate, come to my committee-room. 
1 won't slay here, I say. let’s have the beast of a carriage, 
and-—*-* WcU, what’s up now ? " 

While jm was talking, shrieking, and swearing, half- 4 -dozcn 
shoulders m the crowd had raised the carriage up on its three 
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whe^. The panel which had fallen towards the ground bad « 
split against a stone, and a great gap was seen in the side. A 
was about to thrust his hand into the orifice, when Wool- 
comb turned upon him. 

Hands o£f, you little beggar!" he cried, **ao priggin'l 
Drive away some of these fellahs, you postboys! Don't stand 
rubbin' your knee there, you great fool. What’s thiis?^'^ a|id 
he thrusts his own hand into the place wliere the boy fa&d just 
been marauding. « 

In the old travelling carriages there used to be a well or sword-* 
case, in which travellers used to put swords and pistols in days 
when such weapons of defence were needful on the road.» Put 
ji^f this sword-case of Lord Ringwood’s old post-chariot, Wool- 
eomb did not draw a. sword, but a foolscap paper folded and 
tied withA |^dt,|ape,^^ And he began to read the superscrfpttion 
—"Will of the Honourable John, Earl of Ringwood. 

Bradgate, Smith and Burrows.' 

"God bless my soul I It's the will he had back from my 
.office, as4 which I thought he had destroyed. My dear fellow, 

> I congratiilate you with all my heart!" And herewith Mr. 
Bradgate the lawyer began to shake Philip's hand with tduch 
warmth. " Allow me to look at that paper. Yes. this iS my 
handwriting. Let us come into the 'iBiRgt.ood Arms'—the 
* Ram' -anywhere and read it to youl 

. . . Here we looked up to the baltony of the " Ringwood 
Arms," and beheld a great placard announcing the state of the 
poll at X o'clock. 

WooLCOMK.2x6 

Hornblow ..... 92 

" We are beaten," said Mr. Homblow, very good-naturedly. 
" We may take our flag down. Mr. Woolcomb, 1 congratulate 
you." 

" I knew we should do it," said Mr. Woolcomb, patting out 
a little yellow-kidded hand. Had all the votes b^orehandr— 
knew we shpuld do the trick, 1 say* Hi! you^What-do-you- 
call-’im—Braidgate t What is it about, that will? It does not 
do any good to lAa/ beggar, does it?" and with laughter 
and shouts, and cries of "Woolcomb for ever!" and "Give 
us something to drink, your honour," the sucoe8sfi||;oaiididate 
marched into his hotel. r 
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And was the tawny WoolcomU the fairy who was to rescue 
Philip from grief, debt, and poverty ? Yes. Anci^fbo old post- 
chaise of the late Lord Kingwood was the fairy {jhariot Vpu 
have' read in a past chapter how the old Lord, being tiw^ 
ported yith anger against PhiUp, desirrd his lawyer to faring 
tMtck a will in wbS<^ he had left a handsome legacysto^tbe 
ipan. as hia motlier's son.. My Lord had intended to 
nakwa provision for Mrs. Finuin, when she was his dutiful 
niece, and yet under his roof. When she eloped^ with Mr. 
t'Firmift, I.ord Ringwood vowed he would give his nieee nothing. 
But he was pleased with the independent and forgivtn| spirit 
e)({ii|;»ted by her son; and, tiring a person of 
humour, 1 dare say chuckled inwardly at thinking liow furious 
the TWysdens would be when they found Philip was the old 
Lom’s favourite. Then Mr. Philip chosd to be insubordinate, 
and to excite the wrath of his great-uncle, wfaU dedtjred to have 
his will back again. He put the document into hi» carriage, 
in the secret box, as he drove away on that last journey, in the 
midst of which death seised him. Had he survived^ would he 
hUYU ukade another will, leaving out all mention of Philipp, 
WIlo 1^11 say? My Lord made and cancelled many wills. 
Thij certainly, duly drawn and witnessed, was the last he ever 
rigned; and by it Ph^ip is put in possession of a sum of money 
which is sufficient to ensure a provision for those whom he loves. 
Kind readers, I know^ot whether the fairies be nfe now, or 
banished from this workaday earth, but Philip's biographer 
wishes you some of those blessings which never forsook Philip 
in his trials; a dear wife and children to love you, a true friend 
or two to stand by you, and in health or sickness a clear 
conscience and a kindly h^rt. If you fall upon the way, 
may succour reach you. And may you, in your turn, have 
help and pity in store for the unfortunate whom you overtake 
on life’s journey. 

Would you care to know what happened to the other per¬ 
sonages of our narrative? Old Twysden is still babbling and 
tnragi^iig at clubs, and though aged is not the least venerable. 
He has quanreUed with his son for not calling Woolcomb out, 
when that unhappy difference arose between the Black Prince 
and bis wife. He says his femily has been treated with cruel 
injustkehy the late Lord Ringwood. but as soon as Philip had 
a little f&tane left him he instantly was reconciled to his wifes 
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neplw. There are other friends of Firmin's who vrere kioil 
enough to in his evil days, but caimot pardon hit pi!0g^ 
f in that benevolent mood which must aocort^itt^ 
ieavNSttldng. we will not name these iU-wishers oCJFhilip, 
hdt^wiMt that fjil readers of his Story may have like iMtm p9 
of their acquaintances angry. 

\ V>ur dear Little Sister woidd never live with Philip and hit 
Clmrlotte, though the latteP i^^aUy and with alt hai^dMitt 
besought.,Brandon to come to them. That pure and 
usehil nnd^ mdtet life ended a few years since. She ^ed of < 
a aanght from one of hdr patients* She would not allow 
Phllpi^C^rlotte to come neaP her. She said she was ip^y 
pqnished Ibr being so proud as to refuse to live with them. 
dtU* her little store she left to Philip. He has now in his desk 
die hve guineas which she gave him at his marriage; and^^ J. 
has made little picture of her, with her sad smile and her 
Si^feet,iacek whiel^hiugs in Philip's drawing-room, where father, 
moth^i and bhildred talk of the LitUe Sister as though she 
woTfromong diem st^. 

She was dreadfrdly agitated frhen the news came from New 
York of Dr^ Plrmias sdao^i maniaget *‘His second! His 
third!" she saidk **The yhlain, the villain!" That strange 
delusion which we have described as sometimes possessing her 
increased In intensity after this ne^ More than ever, idle 
believed that PhPip was hear own ^ild. She came wildly to 
him, and cried that his father had frgsaken them. It was only 
when she was excited that she ggve utterance to this opinion. 
Dr. Godifrnough ^ys that, though generally silent about it, 
it never left her. ^ 

Upon his marriage Dr. Firmin wrote one of his kmg letters to 
his son, announcing the event. He described the we^th of the 
lady (a widow from Norfolk, in Virginia) to whom hewas about 
to be united. He would pay bi^, ay, with interest, every 
pound, every dollar, every cent he owed his son. Was lady 
wealthy? We had only the poor Doctor's word. 

Three months after his marriage he died of yellow fever, 
on hia wife's estate. It was then the LittleSister came to see ns 
in widow’s mourning, very wild and flushed. She bade our 
servant say, ** Mrs. Firmin was at the door;" to the estonisho 
ment of the man, who knew her. She had even^ijaused a 
mourning-card to be printed. All, there is rest now fer feat 
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tUvUf fever^ brain, and peace, let us pray, (or tba| ft>nd 
ly tbful lieait. *f 

The mpthers in Philip's household and mine hive Rlrsidy 
made ai^tch between our children. We had a great 
jog day at Roehaihptooi at the house of 

Mr. XSlStt' Newcome (whose t^I my wde adyti 
attentive to our Helen), and, havihgtieen educated at thdlAihie 
^eltobl/we sat ever so long at d^lSert, teUmg old stones, Whilst 
the children danced to piano musio on the kwn« Dad^on the 
lawn, jfoung folks, whilst the eldeia talk in the liader What? 
The night is fialUng we have t^lhsdeoough over 6isr miA 
It (s ptne to go hoine> Good*m|fat Good<night, Vd 
and young* The night will (all the stones must Ibdi dfid 
the h^t fV-iends must part. 
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